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Wuernuer it is more easy to assume the task of defending the 
existence of a time-honoured system or of advocating its change 
depends not only on the facility with which the conditions of the 
system may be either defended or attacked on their own merits, but 
also very largely on the prestige or antiquity of those institutions from 
which the system derives its origin. The inherited constraint on the 
reasoning power of ordinary minds which accustomed surroundings 
are wont to exercise often necessitates a very army of political 
martyrs to demonstrate conclusively to the nation the necessity of 
operating a crucial change in their social and political condition. The 
magnitude of existing facts is irresistible to many minds before the 
intangible realities of abstract conceptions, and the tenacity with which 
statesmen will cling to the mouldering remains of a decaying past 
promises a safer basis in political inaction than the fervent teaching 
of the ardent reformer. It is not strange then that the Irish Home 
Rule question should not have yet entered on that second stage of all 
controversies, viz. its being accepted asa theory for discussion ; and we 
may fairly doubt whether to the minds of the great majority of 
politicians it is not still in its first condition, viz. of being a theory 
which is refused a hearing. 

It is because we believe that this condition of the popular mind 
is an exaggerated and unwise one that an attempt is here made to open 
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up the discussion on a broad and unprejudiced basis. Any tendency 
on the part of political leaders in England to lend an ear to this long- 
sought dream of the Irish people has been up to the present treated 
in the light of treason to the Empire, and has been made a handle of 
by political opponents to vilify and blacken the reputation of a rival. 
The language used by Mr. Gladstone on this question of Home Rule has 
been travestied in every garb in the columns of the Tory jour- 
nals of the country, and every species of distorted meaning has been 
attributed to his statements. It is not our business to attempt to 
interpret the full meaning of the general propositions on the subject 
which Mr. Gladstone has propounded, nor to attempt to fathom the con- 
victions of his mind on this matter ; the only important point to notice 
is the fact that he has been the one solitary instance among modern 
leading English statesmen of having ventured to answer reasonably 
the demands of the present Irish party and not simply close his ears and 
refuse all reply to their pretensions. Yet we must remember that this 
question of Home Rule is one of perennial interest. It has formed 
one of the leading questions of the day for Irish politicians for more 
than a hundred years. In one form or another we have heard this ab- 
stract claim of Ireland to self-government and political independence 
of England urged passionately by the Irish representatives in the 
popular Chamber both in England and in the disestablished Irish 
Parliament. 

Weare apt to forget in Engtand that the legislative Act of Union of 
the two countries at the beginning of this century, which we find it com- 
forting to our minds to cling to as a starting-point for discussing the 
merits of this Irish question, has no place in the veneration or 
rational belief of the Irish people. To them the Union was nothing 
better than a most gigantic fraud which it is astonishing to their 
intelligence that the English should not be heartily ashamed of rather 
than perpetually be insisting on, and they look upon the circumstances 
under which that Union was brought about and forced on the Irish 
people with as much detestation and abhorrence as the English people 
are taught to consider the mock legal character of the proceedings of 
the ancient Court of Star Chamber. To the Irishman there is no 
break in the continuity of his hereditary claim. He has sold his 
birthright for no mess of pottage, and the voices of Flood, Sheil, 
Grattan, and O’Connell are to him as much a rea] living force as if they 
were still to be heard to-day battling with untiring energy against the 
Saxon conquerors for the primary rights of a free people. A disquisition 
into the causes of this persistency on the part of the Irish people to 
demand political separation from England would lead us into many 
recondite corners of our past history, and they have been ably told 
and set forth by modern writers such as Mr. Lecky and others. The 
problem which we have to deal with to-day is the persistence and 
continuance of this demand and the absolute necessity we labour under 
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of sooner or Jater facing the question under our present conditions of 
popular government. 

It is strange that among an imaginative and intelligent people 
like the Irish the modern leaders of public opinion have never 
attempted to draw up the details of their programme; they have 
never since the times of O’Connell attempted to delineate the con- 
stitution they demand. Self-government, Home Rule, independence 
of the English Parliament, and various other terms have been the ab- 
stract demand of the people, and their leaders have filled in the picture 
of the national imagination with all that ceaseless flow of declamation 
and rhetoric which marks the speeches and writings of Irishmen for the 
last century without any one of them having so far betrayed his tongue 
or his pen by attempting to draw up a ‘ paper constitution.’ It was 
with justice that Mr. Gladstone complained of the Irish party in this 
respect, for they seem, from some inherent incapacity of their nature, to 
be still unable to put forward any concrete conception, any tangible 
programme of separate administration. If then there appears to be 
so much difficulty in the estimation of the Irish leaders themselves 
in formulating a precise demand, it is not wonderful that English states- 
men should stand somewhat aloof from furnishing them with a selection 
of headings or draft constitutions for their country; and it may 
therefore be left to the irresponsible writer and critic to employ his wits 
in attempting to bring into some tangible form the hitherto vague 
yearnings of Irish patriots. 

The drafting of political constitutions is a modern political science, 
no older than mechanical engineering and applied mathematics. Its 
most successful professors were undoubtedly the leading men who 
elaborated the American Republic and placed its foundations on a sure 
and permanent basis. They enjoyed, however, certain advantages. 
They had the model of popular government in their parent country to 
help them in their task; they were freed from all a priori considerations 
and the entanglement of past historical associations; and thirdly, they 
had to fortify them the indomitable will and energy of a free people- 
filled with an earnest desire for national unity and independent 
manhood. Since that time the experiment has often been repeated im 
Europe, and nothing probably would be more interesting than a 
catalogue raisonné of all the different trees of liberty which have 
been planted and watered by political horticulturists since the time 
of that great cultivator of the soil of national aspirations, Napoleon. 
How many of these tender plants have flourished, and how many 
have perished, the historian alone could tell us. They have been 
planted in every land and under every variety of condition. The oak 
of the English Constitution has been generally taken as the type for 
successful imitation, owing to the fact that the English Constitution 
afforded the best example of being able to combine the ancient con- 
ception of aristocratic influence and kingly rule under the form of 4 
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limited monarchy, together with a full development of popular repre- 
sentation and ministerial responsibility to an elective chamber. The 
consequence is that these various constitutions all exhibit an attempted 
compromise of two incompatibles in an ever-ascending ratio, so that 
in some countries the one heterogeneous element is paramount, as in 
Germany, where we find the Crown and an upper class dominating, 
while in another the second one predominates, as in France, the people 
possessing the power, but so unaccustomed to being able to transform 
their independent judgment into public action that they are for ever 
throwing themselves into the arms of one popular leader after another, 
spiritually seeking, as it were, their banished king and their discarded 
aristocracy. America shows us no counterpart of this problem. The 
constitution of that country exists not in the archives of its Supreme 
Court, but is born in the breast of every citizen on his entry into the 
world. He has inherited intuitively the conceptions of free govern- 
ment, and the Code is to him but its outward and visible exposition. 
Self-government in such a country as this is a simple problem. The 
citizen knows not only his right, but also the right of his fellow- 
citizen. The proper relation between the different powers of the State 
is therefore to him simply the corollary of the problem of which the 
demonstration is innate in his genius, and he grows up to appreciate 
and fulfil his duties as an American citizen with as perfect a mental 
preparation as all the doctors of the Sorbonne or the treatises on 
constitutional government could inspire him. 

Of these mental rudiments the English people possess the active 
principle, contaminated, however, with the dross of many centuries 
of transmitted feudalism. The pure mountain air of intellectual 
European freedom is not to be found amidst the vitiated atmosphere of 
dynasties, and even in England, which has been considered as the 
home of free government, the plant does not grow, in a soil filled 
with the dead leaves of decayed superstitions as healthily and as 
lustily as it does in the virgin soil of the great Republic. 

What, then, have we to say of Ireland and the prospects of her 
people? Is she capable of developing a form of government of her 
own independent, except in so far as Imperial matters are con- 
cerned, of English influences? No doubt her people are of another 
race, another political genius, and another religious faith to that of 
England. It need not have been so had the history of the relations of 
the two countries been different. The question we have to consider is 
whether the general conditions and dispositions of the two people 
exhibit a deep-seated and incurable incompatibility from the point of 
view of domestic government. To this question the English poli- 
tician must some day or another nerve himself to give a decided 
answer; and we have no hesitation in saying that, whatever might 
have been the relations of the two peoples had we not been 
bequeathed by cur political ancestors a ‘legacy of hatred and 
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distrust,’ the only eventual solution of the present relations between 
the two countries which is possible is a greater or less severance of 
the domestic policy and government of the two countries. It would 
be better that we should look upon the present political union as 
effected in 1800 rather in the light of a strenuous, if somewhat un- 
worthy attempt to cut the knot of the difficulty, which has not 
succeeded in the manner it was expected. It is useless to fortify our 
views as to the paramount necessity of legislative union by simply 
referring to this union as being an accomplished fact, since that 
union in no way exists in the minds and hearts of the people. Neither 
is it of any use to refer to the existence of the so-called loyal portion 
of the Irish people, since out of the province of Ulster, the only loyal 
adherents of the Union are the Irish landlords and the native under- 
strappers in Government employ. The Irishman need not be a rebel, 
and he may be even a peaceful and orderly individual; but it cannot 
be concealed that, if the feeling of the people were appealed to to- 
morrow, or a plebiscite of their votes recorded, the vote in favour of 
political separation would be what we might almost term unanimous 
on the part of the country. This is a serious admission for an Eng 
lishman to have to make, and some of us will not be very ready to 
admit its truth until the Home Rule party returns seventy strong at 
the next general election. The cause for this political phenomenon 
cannot be attributed to any one political party in England or any 
one particular social class, except it be the Protestant landlords of 
Ireland or the members of the Upper Chamber of Legislature in 
England in the past history of their Anglo-mania policy. For this 
they will have much to answer for in history. The king, the nobles, 
the commons, and even the people themselves, actuated by religious or 
class rancour, have each done their part in effectually estranging the 
national feeling of the Irish race towards their Anglo-Saxon brethren. 
There is yet a point which it is well to consider, for in some 
ways it offers to us a mode of solution in the future, so soon as the 
English people are capable of understanding its fullsignificance. We 
allude to the general tendency in the development of democratic 
government to decentralise the seats of political power. Under the 
old condition of things the king and the nobles could not be decen- 
tralised. Political power necessarily was derived from one source, and 
one source alone, and the figment is still kept up in the notion of the 
Royal prerogative; the reality, however, exists no more, and the 
only step which remains to establish in this country the existence of a 
republican form of government would be the substitution of an 
elected President for an hereditary chief of the State, together 
with disestablishment of a State Church and an hereditary Upper 
Chamber. The outward effects of changes such as these would not be 
so considerable as is supposed. An Upper Chamber might-continue 
even though it lost its hereditary charactep&nd was reconstituted onan 
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elective system; the Church would not decay simply because it 
ceased to be connected politically with the State; and as regards the 
Crown there is no special advantage in departing from the hereditary 
character of its functions so long as it represents solely the outward 
and visible sign of national empire. The independence and power 
of the. first minister are greater in England than in any other 
civilised. state. His ultimate dependence on the constituencies 
guarantees the independence of the democracy, while his purely 
ceremonious position as regards the sovereign leaves him completely 
untrammeled for the purpose of efficient government. In this 
respect an hereditary presidency of the State offers even greater 
advantages than a pure republic, especially in a country so small as 
England, and requiring a. constant. rallying-point for uniting its 
colonial interest to the parent country. The tendency to decen- 
tralisation of political power is a question of vast interest, and the argu- 
ments of the present Prime Minister on this head provide a field for vast 
speculation. The form which political decentralisation is eventually 
to.take depends on the importance which we attach to creating a 
homogeneity of interest between sections of the Empire which,'through 
circumstances of race and geographical situation, are developing anta- 
gonistic interests to one another. This problem of decentralisation 
has not been unknown to other countries, and it is in studying the con- 
stitution of the American Republic that we shall find the most 
valuable example of successful effort to preserve the national feeling 
of a people while at the same time conceding to them the most 
extended form of local administration. In a vast country like 
America the burning problem has always been to preserve the 
national character of its people. The huge system of railway inter- 
communication, the general independence of separate States, the 
absolute control of its own affairs by each important popular unit 
of its geographical surface, these have been the means which have 
been successfully employed to develop the national character of the 
American people. No class interest either has been allowed to 
stand in the way of this development, and the slaveowning 
aristocracy of the South, which in this generation succeeded in 
fastening on the.country a ruthless civil war, perished in its attempt 
to destroy American unity. Would that the Anglo-Irish landed 
class had suffered before now the same fate! The Empire would have 
been relieved of a dangerous canker which has been steadily eating 
into its vitals. 

We have said that the Irish Protestant landlord class have been 
the chief efficient cause of bringing on the present political deadlock 
between the two countries. Any damage which may occur to their 
interest to-day is but a well-deserved and long-deferred punishment. 
Had they not sold their country for gold in 1800, and resisted all 
attempts at reform and admission of their brother countrymen, the 
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Roman Catholic gentry, into Parliament, that Parliament would 
never have been swept away. Had they not taken an active part in 
the horrors of eviction in the time of the great famine, and attempted 
to starve the people into emigration, they would not have been 
handed down to perpetual obloquy in the hearts of the people. Had 
they not in the past, been absentees and the purloiners of their tenants’ 
capital, they would not to-day be threatened by a ‘no rent ’ manifesto. 


The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


And if it be permitted to us to prophesy, the class which will 
perform the part of Judas to the union of these two coun- 
tries will be these same Protestant landlords and their Tory co- 
adjutors in England. We cannot deny that the policy of the 
Liberal party has as yet not been successful in pacifying Ireland. 
The Government have been too Utopian, and the country has been 
too impatient. They are carrying on a scientific experiment in the 
midst of a revolution ; they are governing according to the principles 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and at the same time proclaiming their adhe- 
sion to the doctrine of ‘the right of man.’ To what complications this 
may leadit is impossible tosay. A revolution in political feeling might 
take place in the country, and Ireland may again prove itself to be 
the stumbling-block of a political party. The Tories might be 
brought back to power with a smoke and gunpowder policy; to them 
would be entrusted the bag, and we may feel confident they would 
help themselves freely to its contents. The Irish party (and small 
blame to them) would look on with equanimity and consent; they 
would in no ways object to the English taxpayer being sweated in 
order to buy out the Irish landowning monopolists. We may 
expect to hear the Tories descanting on the noble legislation of Stein 
and Hardenberg in Germany, and the examples which we should 
draw therefrom, The Tory party are playing a despicable game. 
They would take to themselves, as accomplices in robbing the public 
till, the Irish Home Rule party, and when they find that the inevi- 
table consequence of having established a large Irish proprietary has 
increased the demand for Home Rule, they will skedaddle from office, 
and defy the Liberal party to perform the part of political detective. 
Let the English, Scotch, and Welsh constituencies have a care to it. 
They have been set running after many hares of late besides fair 
trade, yet the rest are as nothing to the potential value of this pur- 
chase cry. To have the ultimate settlement of this land question 
devolve to them, together with the power of fingering the public 
money, and the slow poisoning of the Land Act, would indeed be a 
prize for the Tory party. For these reasons it is well that the con- 
stituencies should be fully on the alert. Ifthe Land Act is water- 
logged at starting, the fault must not be laid to the doors of tho 
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Liberal party, and the purchase question must sooner or later be 
manfully taken in hand. Here, however, lies the difficulty: the 
purchase problem is the pons asinorum of the whole land question, 
and its corollary is Home Rule. 

It must be evident, however, that the present Land Court have a 
great function to perform before any question of purchase can be 
considered. No other means exist of ascertaining the value of the 

land of Ireland ; the only one method known to political economists 
of determining value has been of necessity abandoned. The country 
is practically in Chancery. There can be therefore no question of an 
open market. The only one possible or wished-for purchaser is the 
tenant ; there can be no transfer of interest elsewhere. The Land 
Court must therefore act like a jury of expropriation between the 
cultivator and the landowner, and if either the State or the Irish 
Exchequer is to be the eventual guarantor of the purchase-money we 
cannot allow either party interested in the sale to fix the price of the 
article. The Land Act, therefore, if properly considered, is really 
a great measure. It provides in a most complete manner for 
tiding over a period of translation of values of a colossal character, 
and it will be seen in the sequence of events that no other means but 
this Land Act could have been devised which would so effectually 
prevent either robbery to the public purse or the wholesale depre- 
ciation of the property of a weakly situated body of monopolists. 

There is another point, though of first importance. If it be 
contended that the purchase question must be settled over the head 
of the Land Act—that is to say, that the principle of State 
purchase must be conceded, however great may be the reluctance of 
Mr. Gladstone to pledge the public credit; the Home Rule mem- 
bers, and notably Mr. Parnell, have always urged that if legislative 
independence were accorded to Ireland, she would take it upon herself 
as a first charge on her public debt to pay off the landlord class at 
a sufficient number of years’ purchase of Griffith’s valuation of their 
estates, and that the new Irish Parliament—the Parliament by whose 
cradle Grattan stood and whose hearse he followed to its grave—this 
Parliament, if raised from the dead, would relieve the English tax- 
payer of the disagreeable function of honouring the State land bonds 
*which will have to be given sooner or later to these Irish landowners. 
It is too often the habit to refuse all countenance to Irish proposals 
as being the offers of a pledged enemy, and we are even now excusing 
ourselves by laying to the door of the Land League the responsibility 
for all the agrarian crime in Ireland, although the sad fact remains 
that the question of the arrears is the one inciting cause at the 
present time which contributes to keep the country in a state of 
criminal agitation. _ 

The solution of the purchase question is, in truth, intimately con- 
nected with the still greater question of Home Rule. By whatever 
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means the cultivators are put in possession of the soil, the conse- 
quences will be the same as regards the national movement ; and it 
is but thrusting off the evil day not to recognise the enormous in- 
direct force which this movement will receive under the altered 
conditions of land tenure in that country. Is it, then, not better 
seriously to consider this question? The direct concession of an 
Irish Parliament offers an impossible problem in the future relations 
of the two countries. To attempt to devise a constitution which 
should give equal rights to an Irish as well as to an English Par- 
liament would land the United Kingdom in Imperial difficulties of 
as grave a character as those which perpetually beset the Austro- 
Hungarian or Norway-Sweden kingdoms. We need not go further 
into this question here; the practical is what we have to consider, 
not the possible. Yet there is no questioning the fact that, if the 
Liberal party were overthrown in their endeavours to deal with the 
Trish question, the Tory party would, in the course of a very few 
years of public plunder, infallibly place the country in this deplorable 
contingency. These are grave issues for Liberals to consider: ‘ You 
must either be ready to go back to-day in some measure on the 
policy of Castlereagh and the policy of Pitt and the form of the 
Union, or you must be prepared sooner or later to sacrifice the legis- 
lative connection between the two countries, and submit to what will 
be tantamount to a weakening of the Empire.’ Self-government 
versus separation: this is the problem which it behoves thoughtful 
politicians to consider, and it is to be profoundly hoped that those 
pregnant utterances of the Prime Minister on this question of Home 
Rule may be interpreted in the sense of a preparation of publie 
opinion in this country to contemplate a vast system of decentralisa- 
tion of government in Ireland as being a vital necessity in the not 
distant future. 

The great scheme for creating a system of local government in 
English and Scotch counties, which there is now no prospect of 
the country obtaining this year, might form the programme for 
the entire labour of another year, and together with this measure we 
might expect that the Government would undertake to prepare a 
still more extended plan for dealing with Ireland. 

Considering the great difference of interest and contrast in national 
character of the people, we might expect to see local self-government 
take the form of independent State Legislatures or Conseils Généraux, 
one such institution for each of the four great provinces of Ireland. 
These State legislatures might be empowered to deal in an extended 
way with all local and domestic questions affecting Ire’and, as to local 
taxation, commerce, police, &c. Many sources of revenue are avail- 
able for State taxation which Ireland is at present free from, but which 
in England are levied for the use of the Imperial exchequer. Others 
might also be hereafter conceded if foung’advisable. The army, the 
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Imperial taxes, and the appointment to the judiciary would natwally 
be reserved for the Imperial Parliament, togetber with all questions 
affecting foreign affairs, The different character of the four provinces 
of Ireland would be best consulted by the establishment of such a 
system of State legislatures. These legislatures would moreover be 
able to offer substantial guarantees for carrying out the purchasing 
of the property of landowners by the use of Irish instead of Eng- 
lish credit, and the establishment of a national Irish land bank would 
be a consequence of such proceedings. 

It may be objected that these State land bonds would not 
command the confidence of the money-market, and would be sold only 
ata discount. This would not necessarily be the case as time went 
on.and the dividends were regularly paid, and under any circumstances 
the landowner who was ready to sell, and felt that he had lost all 
personal interest in his property under the statutory clauses of the 
present Land Act, would have far less trouble and risk as the holder of 
State scrip, of which he received the half-yearly payment, than he does 
at present as the owner of a property of which the Land Courts have 
deprived him of his former control, and of which he still has all 
the expenses of agency and all the uncertainty of collecting the multi- 
tudinous small rents. The elections to State legislatures, such as we 
have pictured forth, would be by a ratepayers’ suffrage, and the 
number of members would be proportionate to the inhabitants. The 
Boards of Guardians would be under the immediate control of the 
State legislatures, and would have delegated to them the full autho- 
rity for collecting the land revenues, The power to convene and 
dissolve these legislatures should be placed in the hands of the Irish 
Secretary of State, the legislatures being, however, entitled to be 
called together every year for a certain minimum period. To obtain 
legislative advantages such as these, the Irish people would willingly 
accept the decrees of the Land Court as to the selling price of those 
estates whose owners were willing to sell. Payment would be made 
by the legislatures in the form of State bonds, which the receivers 
would convert or not at pleasure into other securities. It will be 
argued that the collection of even this form of rent would lead to 
evictions and agrarian crimes, but this is to be doubted. One of the 
great difficulties in dealing with this class of crime in Ireland has 
been the ingrained feeling of the people that they were being ruled 
by an alien race and government, which it was their born duty 
perpetually to levy war against on all occasions. This would cease 
to be the case under the operation of a State legislature. Agrarian 
crimes would then be put down by public opinion, and evidence 
would not only be forthcoming, but juries would be found to convict, 
and the ‘ village ruffian’ would have to seek more honest employ- 
ment. The whole credit of the people to be able to administer their 
own affairs would be concerned in their being able to pay. their 
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national engagements with at least an equal punctuality with a semi- 
civilised country like Egypt. 

We might fairly expect that a complete change would come over 
the relations of the people to the Imperial Government. The Irish 
constituencies would. continue to send their representatives to the 
Imperial Parliament, and that tangled mass of local administrative 
details, with which the Irish members are for ever hopelessly 
obstructing the course of parliamentary business, would be, so to 
speak, boiled down into large and comprehensive questions in 
the local legislatures before they came up for consideration in 
Parliament. A different feeling would also, it is to be hoped, grow 
up among the Irish representatives themselves, and the desire for 
the existence of a national tie which should bind Ireland to the 
United Kingdom would then be able to reassert itself. .This feeling 
was not absent from the minds of the earlier Irish patriots, and it 
would not be absent from the Irish leaders‘of to-day were they not 
blinded by their irritation at finding that their many exhibitions of 
political passion have led them to be regarded in England as a parcel 
of irreconcilables and malcontents, whose sole aim is to make a pro- 
fession out of political agitation, and to whom all credit for patriotic 
and national feeling must of necessity be denied. 

This Home Rule difficulty is, as we have said, intimately con- 
nected with the eventual solution of the purchase question. Both 
subjects offer problems of inextricable difficulty unless they are 
dealt with simultaneously. The rash plunge which the Tory leaders 
have allowed themselves to take into the doctrines of the Radical 
school is an instance of the utter want of political foresight of the 
Tory party. A rapid and extended system of transfer of title from 
the landlord to the cultivator can only be done peacefully on one of 
two methods: either the English Exchequer must be prepared to 
produce the necessary ‘cash,’ as it is engaged to do at present to the 
extent of three-quarters of the total amount, or we must have 
recourse to a system of paper money on a huge scale to the extent of at 
least two hundred millions sterling forced on the market in the course 
of a very few years. It is difficult to see what position mortgagees would 
be placed in under such a financial venture. You could not force 
them to accept this paper money, which would soon become incon- 
vertible, except at a serious loss, if it were attempted to place a large 
quantity on the market. The capital sum would be so large that the 
entire credit. of this country would be upset by incurring so large a 
liability, equal in fact to the French war indemnity. Is this 
what the Tory party are going to force upon us in order that these 
few thousands of Anglo-Irish landowners may cut themselves free 
from their difficulties? By the sober Liberal statesman these Tory 
methods would certainly not be accepted. It is impossible to effect this 
transfer of interest except by slow yet sure degrees. The owners of 
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property in Ireland must accept the difficulties of joint ownership 
under which they are labouring, and they must recognise in the 
terms of the Land Act the one instrument and charter which shall 
secure tothem, both now and hereafter, a just recognition of their 
true rights. When they have done talking about spoliation and 
robbery—which does not seem to be the case at present—when they, as 
well as the Irish tenantry, have accepted to the full the spirit of that 
measure, it will be well to consider how far the principle of State 
purchase might not be assisted by conceding a substantial form of 
self-government in that country. 

It is often overlooked by political partisans on one side or the 
other that the long and arduous methods by which, in the present 
age of liberty of thought and speech, we struggle onwards towards the 
solution of political questions are of a very different order from former 
and more simple methods. In early times the fire and the sword 
were the political solvent universally adopted, and its operation was 
often so effectual that the conqueror found it to the advantage of his 
peace of mind to exterminate with Judaic severity the whole body of 
his enemies and replant the country with another race. Famine and 
warfare were his constant coadjutors, and for those who survived 
slavery in one form or another effectually succeeded in eliminating 
the last trace of popular feeling. A modified form of this process 
took place in Ireland during the Elizabethan and Cromwellian 
settlement of that country. The land was seized, institutions were 
ruthlessly destroyed, and an alien religion was forced on the people, 
yet the people were allowed to survive if they could. It is useless to 
speculate upor what would be the present condition of Ireland if the 
Cromwellian settlement had been applied as thoroughly in the south 
as well as in the north of that country. It is greatly to be doubted 
if the effect would have been as complete as some persons believe it 
would have been. Short of absolute extirpation of the people and a 
complete destruction of their forms of religious worship, nothing 
would have succeeded in wresting from them their peculiar national 
character. The function of a common religious faith is of the 
character of a national language. In itself it has little or no meaning, 
but it serves the purpose better than any other of exercising a 
sustaining force in preserving a national instinct against every effort 
of an oppressing race. Its transcendental features as a religious 
creed are peculiarly adapted to supply the element of patriotism, and 
it appeals vividly to the sentiments of a simple agricultural people 
persecuted by a race alien in habit and inveterately intolerant to 
religious opposition. 

There is no one particular epoch in the history of the connection 
of Great Britain and Ireland on which we could lay our finger and 
take, as it were, as a starting-point from which to discuss this 
national question. At no moment in history has Ireland and 
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its people ever been homogeneous in instinct with their Saxon 
conqueror. Like the influence of ancient Rome over her Eastern 
empire, it required but the breath of revolution to sweep away the 
imperial traditions which she had so successfully established in 
Western Europe. From time immemorial Ireland has always been 
an English dependency, and the treatment to which she has been 
subjected by her rulers has, down to very late times, partaken of a 
conquering character and a total disregard for national traditions. 
Had the spirit of the people been completely subdued, it is still a 
question whether, with its watery isolation from England, there 
would not have developed among its people a strong desire for separate 
political life. In Scotland the problem was always a pressing one; 
the vicinity of the two thrones of Scotland and England always pro- 
duced a rivalry of interest which was bound to reach a solution even 
under the condition of feudal requirements. The union, therefore, 
of the two crowns of Scotland and England did not destroy the 
peculiar institutions of the Scotch people, but it prepared the way 
for that later fusion of interest which has now arrived at such perfect 
development, notwithstanding a complete dissimilarity of race and 
diversity of national genius. With the Irish, on the other hand, the 
contrast has remained acute, and has simply developed a total and 
complete jar of national disposition between the two races, which 
in these latter times has culminated into an educated and intelligent 
hatred of the most implacable character. 

The old unreasoning feuds of former ages were as nothing to 
the intellectual antipathies of modern civilised people, and no 
amount of political repression will subdue a desire for national 
revenge ; thus it is that, without our being aware of it, every act 
of necessary repression, every curb to national desire, only succeeds 
in implanting still more firmly in the hearts of the Irish people a 
loathing and detestation of their alien rulers. The feeling of the 
people rebels at the idea that the native-born Irishman is virtually 
debarred from all real share in the administration of govern- 
ment, and that the Anglo-Irish landowning class and their number- 
less kinsmen are the only representatives of the central authority. 
No Irishman, therefore, can hope to have any influence or power with 
the popular party in the country who is in any way identified with 
the English Dublin administration. The nation is cut off from all 
sympathy or respect for the machinery of an alien government, and 
stands aloof ready on every favourable opportunity to trip up and 
impede the first and primary functions of all administration. There 
is no civil or national life possible for a race so situated, and, like 
the advanced party in Russia, the Irish Home Ruler stands by 
scowling at a body of foreign bureaucrats. Can a country prosper 
under conditions such as these, and will the boon of representation 
in the English Parliament be ever looked upon otherwise than as a 
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means of manifesting their national antipathy, unless we are pre- 
pared to reconsider from an Irish point of view the local desires and 
sapiantions of its people ? 

Weare brought face to face with the fact that we cannot, sabe the 
conditions of modern civilisation, deal with our political opponents in 
Ireland as Moses did with his Canaanite enemies, and we have further 
to consider that the conditions of a national contest into which intel- 
lectual antipathies of race have been allowed to enter offer to us the 
prospect of an undying and unquenchable hatred. There is a con- 
siderable body of politicians who will stoutly refuse to admit the truth 
of these facts, or else they believe that by ‘pegging away,’ so to speak, 
with that utterly discredited Act of Union at their back, they can 
eventually subdue these race antipathies. Yet there is nothing 
more remarkable in the present day than the tendency of the 
human race both collectively and individually to resist the hard 
and fast fetters of government which our ancestors were content 
to be bound by. Nations, like individuals, as they advance in 
intellectual growth, rebel against the restraints which were imposed 
upon them by the authority of a former age under the sanction of 
law. Law itself no longer represents to their minds more than the 
general expression of a particular opinion ; and when they feel that 
the law no longer expresses the desires and aspirations of the people, 
they are prepared to pitch it out of the window. Herein lies the 
crucial difference between the Tory and Liberal statesman. In 
former times the law was surrounded with a majesty of its own, 
and a sanctity not inferior to religion itself. Authority was para- 
mount. Neither the Liberal politician nor the sociologist of to- 
day would admit this plea. The feudal antecedents of our laws, 
as well as the aristocratic genesis of our social institutions, taint 
its inspiration, and we stand on the brink of a very remarkable era 
of intellectual and political change in this country. 

This reasoning applies with particular force to the Home Rule 
question in Ireland. In the times of the Irish Parliament in 
the last century there was no possibility of maintaining a national 
feeling in the country. The real mass of the people were excluded 
from political life, and the method of representation in this assembly 
was purely in the hands of a small body of large landowners. The 
people were ground down by the action of penal laws and completely 
cowed, though they bequeathed from father to son the legacy of an 
hereditary revenge. This Irish Parliament was simply a board of 
directors of the Anglo-Irish landowning garrison, who were eventually 
bought out by English gold like a body of dishonest hirelings. 
Their conduct was beneath contempt, and their political end was an 
appropriate one. They had no thought but for the safety of their 

feudal privileges, and they sold the political rights of a people who 
would be justified to-day in condemning them as a class to national 
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exile. They quenched the possibility of national life in Ireland; 
they raised no protest that the revenues of the country should form 
the exchequer from which the king pensioned his mistresses and 
endowed his favourites of every description; and the terms on 
which they accepted the financial fusion of the interests of the 
two countries were marked by a last act of national robbery by 
quartering on their country a share of England’s national debt. 

The efforts of Flood and Grattan had failed to vivify this corrupt 
assembly ; but when O’Connell and, later on, the Young Ireland party 
arose, the country had made a vast ‘intellectual stride. Catholic 
emancipation had been gained, and the Church, the university, and 
the land question formed the nursery of the Home Rule movement. 
Ever since that period the public journals of Ireland, from the Nation 
downwards, have steadily fed and educated this anti-English move- 
ment. 

That the political party in this country which is particularly iden- 
tified with these three great interests should have been the specially 
ordained means of preserving for this generation a social revolution 
in that country, is a strange instance of the irony of fate. Neither 
they nor that Upper Chamber either, with which their forces are so 
persistently allied, have been able to realise this fact, as we have 
ample evidence of from the testimony of Lord Salisbury and other 
leaders. 

Were it not for the existence of a few thousand landowners, 
Ireland would be as peaceful and contented to-day as any other 
part of the United Kingdom, and it is inconceivable that the con- 
stituencies would ever be so blind as to hand over to the manage- 
ment of these monopolists, whose minds are biassed by every species 
of headstrong prejudice, the ultimate settlement of difficulties of 
which they, and they alone, have been the originating cause. That 
landowning Irish brotherhood is an affiliated member of the English 
Tory caucus, and every diminution of their former power and 
fortunes, every injury and passionate blow which they receive in 
their contest with the foe whom they have for generations been 
exasperating, produces a sympathetic thrill in the heart of every 
English Tory. 

To resume, then, the leading features of the Irish national question, 
the Union has never been recognised by the Irish people as a basis of 
settlement of political differences; and the demand for legislative 
independence is, ‘ under the developing action of an educated anti- 
pathy,’ assuming a menacing form to the Imperial relations of the two 
countries, so much so, that if a premature and sudden development be 
given to the purchasing out of the present class of landowners, an 
immense and irresistible stimulus will be given to force on complete 
legislative separation. Such a separation'as this could but inflict a 
deadly blow to the Imperial interests of this country, and must be resisted 
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at all hazards. Yet, if the Tory party be allowed to come to power 
with a commission to carry out that purchase on a scale commensurate 
with their ideas, they will infallibly land us in this difficulty ; and we 
should suffer a national dismemberment as serious as that which affects 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and thereby prepare the way for a 
gradual disintegration of that basis of our Imperial power—our vast 
colonial influence and the attachment of these offshoots of the English 
race to their parent State. Such a danger as this America realised 
during the period of her civil war with the South, when her slave- 
owning aristocracy was destroyed in its attempt to break up the 
integrity of the Union. The landed class in Ireland have been from 
time immemorial the bane of the country, and have shown them- 
selves incapable of identifying themselves in any way with the Irish 
people. In religion, in interest, and in national feeling, they have 
lived at complete variance with their Irish fellow-countrymen, and they 
are only clamouring to-day to be paid off en bloc to be able to return to 
that England where all their sympathies and interests are to be found. 
The Home Rule question, and the vast scheme for State purchase 
of the landed interest, are mutually dependent on one another ; and, 
in order to give free development to the purchasing clauses of the 
Land Act, it is necessary, in the first place, that a basis of valuation 
should be arrived at, and in the second, that Ireland should be 
given a far more extended system of local government than England 
in the form of State legislatures, which legislatures would undertake to 
employ Irish instead of English credit in order to buy out eventually 
the present landlord class, This operation can, in the nature of things, 
only be a slow process, on account of the immensity of the capital that 
is involved, and the danger to public credit of overstocking the market 
with State obligations. Pending purchase of their interest, the land- 
lords would do well to consider the present Land Act as the charter 
of their liberties, instead of characterising it as an act of spoliation. 
It is an ungracious task for the present Prime Minister to fulfil, to 
be called upon at a critical juncture in his country’s history to attack 
the existence and prestige of long-established abuses and the position 


of a powerful class. However pure his motives, however disinterested 


his actions, however virtuous his judgment, he is certain to be made 
*a figure-head for hurling every species of abuse which the disordered 
minds of his political antagonists can manufacture out of their own 
imagination. Hereafter it may be recognised that he was treated 
with scanty justice (as it has been tardily conceded to such a man as 
Sir Robert Peel); but it is too late, when the voice is quelled and the 
mind no longer guides the people’s destinies, to recognise the merits 
of a departed statesman. He individually will derive no comfort 
from the verdict of history. Yet there is no reason why a simple 
singleness of purpose and a spirit of unflinching rectitude should not 
be the guiding genius of a party leader. The associations of a life- 
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time spent in the public service develop an instinctive desire to con- 
tinue the benefit of that toil for the advantage of succeeding 
generations. The man who plants a sapling oak does not expect 
ever to sit under its shade; yet he tends it, and cultivates it, and 
protects it from the wild blasts of heaven and the noisome mischief 
of wild beasts, in order that some day hereafter it shall cast its grateful 
shade on his descendants. His very name may be forgotten, and 
there may thus be no place even for gratitude; yet in his mind’s 
ken he sees beyond his own immediate span of life into a future 
which is not his own, and he works on with a venerating feeling for 
the future happiness of others, in thankful gratitude for those benefits 
which others also have conferred upon him. Could we only divest 
ourselves of political passion and judge calmly of the merits of such 
a vast question as the national union of this great Empire and the 
duty which devolves on us of handing it on undiminished to our 
descendants, we should approach this Irish national demand, if not 
with an ear of sympathy, at least with a serene judicial mind, ready 
to sink our party differences for the benefit of our English home. 


BLANDFORD. 
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Tue Editor of this Review was kind enough to favour me with a 
sight of Lord Blandford’s article on ‘Home Rule’ before its appear- 
ance in these pages. Naturally the subject is one of special interest 
to me; and I found Lord Blandford’s article timely and bold, having 
sense and spirit in it. It is quite true, as he says, that ‘any tenes 
dency on the part of political leaders in England to lend an ear to 
the long-sought dream of the Irish people has been up to the present 
treated in the light of treason to the Empire, and has been made a 
handle of by political opponents to vilify and blacken the reputation 
of arival.’ When Mr. Gladstone, not many weeks since, made what 
his political opponents and unfriendly critics regarded as a sort of 
concession to the feelings of the Home Rule party, there was almost 
as shrill an outery raised against him as if he had talked of surren- 
dering England’s influence in Egypt to the French, or allowing the 
Russians to march unopposed to India. Yet all that Mr. Gladstone 
said was, that until Parliament knew exactly what Irish members 
meant by Home Rule, Parliament could not pronounce a judgment 
as to whether Home Rule might or might not be admissible as a 
political system for Ireland. His critics shrieked at Mr. Gladstone, it 
would seem, for not saying to Ireland—‘I don’t know what you mean 
by Home Rule; but I tell you bluntly that, whatever it may be, you 
shall never get it; go and be silent.’ This is the idea of statesman- 
ship entertained by a large number of more or less influential persons 
in this country; and it is their deliberate idea. More than two 
years ago I wrote in this Review on this subject of Home Rule, and I 
then dwelt as emphatically as I could on the perilous absurdity of 
attempting to deal with any public question on such a principle. 
Nothing but exasperation can come from that way of treating the 
national demand of a people. If men were eager to devise some 
means for forcing Ireland into absolute disaffection, for turning to 
disloyalty those classes that still remain loyal, they could not hit on 
any plan more ingenious than that of saying to the representatives of 
the Irish people, ‘ We do not care what you mean by Home Rule, we 
do not care whether it would be for Ireland’s good or not, we do not 
eare to hear any argument by which you think you could persuade 
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us that it would be for the good of England as well as for the good 
of Ireland—all we have to say is that we will not listen to you; that 
you shall never have what you ask for; that we will never allow you 
even to state your case, and that we will tolerate no minister who goes 
so far in your direction as to admit that you might possibly have a 
case worthy of being stated.’ 

Yet despite all this sort of talk, every rational person must know 
that in the end the case will not only be stated, but if it have sound- 
ness in it will gain its purpose. All the hectoring of speakers and 
writers two or three years ago has not kept the Home Rule question 
from making its way into people’s minds even during the interval, 
now of considerable length, when it seemed to be almost of set 
purpose withdrawn from public consideration. ‘ Self-government 
versus separation,’ says Lord Blandford, ‘is the problem which it 
behoves thoughtful politicians to consider.’ Thoughtful politicians 
are considering that problem to-day, and will probably not be long 
before making up their minds. I welcome Lord Blandford’s article 
as an important contribution towards the formation of a healthy and 
intelligent public opinion on this momentous subject. In a speech 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone this session, and to which so many 
references of all kinds have since been made, the Prime Minister 
said to the Irish members : 


I wish to point out to those honourable gentlemen that neither they, nor so far 
as I know Mr. Butt before them, nor so far as I know O'Connell before him, ever 
distinctly explained in an intelligent and practical form the manner in which the 
real knot of this question was to be untied. The principle on which they profess to 
proceed is that purely Irish matters are to be dealt with by a purely Irish authority, 
Imperial matters to be left to the Imperial authority of a chamber in which Ireland 
is to be represented. But they have not told us by what authority it is to be deter- 
mined which matters, taken one by one, are Irish, and which matters are Imperial. 
Until they lay before the House a plan in which they go to the very bottom of the 
question, and give us to understand in what way that division is to be accomplished, 
the practical consideration of this subject cannot really be arrived at, and I know 
not how any effective judgment upon it can be pronounced. 


Now I think Mr. Gladstone in thus putting the case is a little unfair 
to the advocates of Home Rule. At least, if not unfair to them, he 
is a little hard upon them. A group of men demand a reform the 
beginning of which must be a work of deconstruction, if I may use 
such a word. Why say that their proposals are not to be listened to 
until they can produce a perfected scheme of reconstruction? It 
would surely be reasonable to contend, for example, that a certain 
narrow, decayed, and disease-haunted street should be pulled down, 
and even to demand a public order that it should be pulled down, 
although the men who made the demand were not prepared with a 
complete scheme of works of reconstruction which were to be raised 
upon the site of the clearance. In no case is it easy for men not in 
302 
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office to produce a cut and dry complete scheme of legislation. To 
me it seems that the more reasonable course for Home Rulers to 
adopt would be to endeavour in the first instance to induce Parlia- 
ment and the public to admit the principle that the present arrange- 
ments for the discharge of Irish business in Westminster have been 
a failure, and that England and Ireland ought to have distinct and 
separate systems of local legislation. When the principle is once 
admitted it will surely not be much of a tax on our statesmanship 
to find out the best means of converting it into practice. But if 
Englishmen are to begin by saying ‘ We will never listen to any of 
your proposals for Home Rule ; we say you are traitors for talking of 
such a thing, and any English minister would be a traitor as bad as 
you if he listened to it’—if Englishmen are to speak in this way, 
what manner of use could there be in our formulating a scheme of 
Home Rule? It is not this or that scheme of Home Rule you 
object to, but the principle of Home Rule in itself. 

Still I admit that this is not Mr. Gladstone’s position. The words 
which I have already quoted are ample evidence of the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind is open to a consideration of the question. He 
would not have invited the Home Rulers to lay before the House a 
plan which shall ‘ go to the very bottom of the question,’ and give 
the public to understand in what way the proposed reform is to be 
accomplished, if he were already determined never to entertain any 
plan of Home Rule. What Mr. Gladstone wants to know is how a 
scheme of Home Rule can be devised which shall not in the slightest 
degree impair ‘ the one paramount centre of authority necessary for 
holding together in perfect unanimity and compactness this great 
empire.’ Neither this Parliament, he is convinced, nor any other, will 
ever assent to any measure which does not fulfil this condition. 
‘Who is to say,’ Mr. Gladstone asks, ‘ what purposes are Imperial ? 
Who is to determine the circumscription within which Irish authority 
is to have a final voice?’ Very reasonable questions surely. Mr. 
Butt anticipated and answered them in his own way long ago. Mr. 
Gladstone does not seem to have read Mr. Butt’s little volume, 
Home Government for Ireland, but of course he heard Mr. Butt’s 
speeches on the subject in the House of Commons. The speeches do 
not seem to me to have been as clear and satisfactory as the little 
book ; their purposes were marred by attempts at impossible com- 
promise. In any case a good many things have happened since Mr. 
Butt wrote and spoke, and Mr. Gladstone’s demand for an answer to 
these questions is natural and timely now. 

I shall be rash enough to endeavour to answer them. I well under- 
stand to what perils in the way of criticism I am laying myself open. 
I am, however, merely making a stroke off my own bat, as Lord Pal- 
merston used to say, and if my scheme is shown to be unsatisfactory 
or impracticable, no one is discredited but myself, and any one who has 
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a better scheme is free to produce it, just as though I never had written. 
Who is to determine the circumscription within which the Irish 
authority is to have a final voice? It seems to me that nature and 
geography have clearly determined the limits of that circumscription ; 
at all events nature and geography give us a broad hint as to the 
basis which we shall do well to adopt in trying to define them. I 
should say then that over all purely Irish affairs, affairs not in com- 
mon between England and Ireland, but proper to Ireland only, the 
authority of the Irish domestic Parliament should be final. England 
and Ireland have naturally many common interests. The interest 
of Ireland is not necessarily divided from that of England in the 
matter of Imperial taxation, or of postal arrangements, oz of colonial 
and foreign policy, or even of tariffs and commercial treaties. I donot 
mean to suggest that a policy might not be adopted in foreign affairs 
or in tariffs and commercial matters which might be acceptable to the 
English people and displeasing or injurious to the Irish, and vice 
versa. The foreign policy adopted by a particular minister here is 
often odious to the large mass of the English people. The commercial 
treaty which procures an English statesman the applause of his own 
party often makes him an object of utter dislike to his English oppo- 
nents. All this, however, does not in the least degree tend to affirm 
that the English people have not a common interest in the making 
of treaties and in the conduct of foreign policy. It is only extending 
the same obvious principle a little further to say that the English and 
the Irish people have a common interest in striving to get a sound 
foreign and economical policy. But there are affairs which the 
English people and no one else can manage well for the English people, 
and so there are affairs which the Irish people and no one else can 
manage satisfactorily for the Irish people. I should propose then to 
divide Imperial from national or local purposes by assigning to the 
central legislature the charge of what I may call the monarchical 
establishment, the maintenance of the army, the navy, and the post- 
office, and the conduct of foreign and colonial policy, and the imposi- 
tion and collection of such taxation as would be needed for these 
objects. To Ireland I would give the management of all Irish affairs 
which do not come under any of the headings I have just mentioned. 
The Irish people should be free to have their own Parliament for Irish 
business, their own form of franchise, their own systems of education, 
their own arrangements for what we call county business, their own 
municipal systems. Ireland should continue to send, exactly as she is 
now sending, a number of members to represent her in the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster. I do not see the necessity for any change 
whatever in this respect. My plan therefore would at all events have 
this advantage to start with, that it would give no occasion for any 
disturbance of our present parliamentary arrangements in England. 
Mr. Butt, of course, based his scheme of Home Rule on this federal 
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principle. In his little book he too said that there seemed to be 
‘no necessity for any change in the constitution of the Imperial Par- 
liament. . . . I propose,’ he said, ‘to leave the Imperial Parliament 
exactly as it is.’ He too proposed that peace and war, colonial and 
foreign policy, the army and navy, should be left just as now to the 
control of the central Parliament. Mr. Butt, however, attempted in 
the House of Commons to devise some plan by virtue of which Ire- 
land should make a certain proportion of contribution to the taxation 
of the Empire, and he also projected a sort of compromise for the 
arrangement of English and of Irish business in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment which exposed him to a good deal of ridicule. His idea was 
that Irish members should be summoned to the Imperial Parliament 
whenever any business of common interest was going on, and that when 
measures of legislation applying only to England or Scotland were 
under discussion, the Irish members should be allowed to stay at 
home. Mr. Disraeli diverted the House by his description of distracted 
members scurrying from one capital to another, and frantically trying 
with the assistance of letters and telegrams to combine their duties 
as members of the Parliament in Westminster with their duties as 
members of the Parliament in College Green. Mr. Lowe, ifI remember 
rightly, settled the whole question for ever in the estimation of many 
of those who heard him by picturing the absurd position of an Irish 
member of the Imperial Parliament, who, happening to be in Westmin- 
ster at the time when English business was going on, would have to 
ask some English colleague for an order to the Strangers’ Gallery. All 
this might be, as Mr. Dousterswivel, the German quack in Scott’s 
Antiquary, puts it,‘ very witty and comedy,’ but it has not much to 
do with the reality of the question. According to the plan which I 
propose, no such conflict of duties, no such derogation of the Irish 
member’s dignity, would be necessary. The same men would not 
necessarily or probably be elected to the local Parliament and to the 
Imperial Parliament as representatives for Ireland. Men who would 
make excellent representatives of the public opinion of Ireland where 
Imperial affairs are concerned might be found much less useful for 
the business of a local Irish Parliament ; and the Irish people would 
soon find out what classes of men were best suited by residence, by 
intimate knowledge of the country, by practical acquaintance with 
its commerce, its agriculture, and all its various local interests, to 
make themselves useful in such a Parliament. I should myself be 
inclined to think that very few of the members sent to the Irish 
Parliament would care to accept the work, the trouble, and the very 
barren dignity of a seat in Westminster. But I admit that Mr. 
Butt’s plan was cumbrous and unsatisfactory in these and other 
points. Mr. Butt was met at that time by a difficulty to which he 
seems to have attached too much importance—the difficulty, that is 
to say, of finding some scheme which should not have the semblance 
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ef giving to Irish members some control over the affairs of England, 
while taking from Engljsh members any control over the affairs of 
Ireland. Again and again, during the debates in the Parliament of 
1874, this objection was started from Liberal and Conservative 
benches, and it always succeeded in bringing down the House. 
‘How can you,’ it was asked, ‘ expect us to allow you Irish members 
to come here and meddle in our English business, while all your Irish 
business is to be withdrawn,from our control and managed according 
to your own will and pleasure in Dublin?’ To try to get rid of that 
objection Mr. Butt devised the somewhat too ingenious arrangement 
which I have noticed. My plan would be one which should at least 
be the beginning of a system of federation applicable to the three 
countries. I feel convinced that some time or other England and 
Scotland, and very possibly Wales, will insist on managing their 
local business for themselves ; and, according as each country made 
up her mind for this change, she would only have to apply to herself 
the system already in operation in Ireland. For the present, no 
doubt, Irish members elected to the Imperial Parliament would be 
free to interfere with English and Scotch business, while English 
and Scotch members in that Parliament would have no control 
over the affairs of Ireland. There would be a little lack of sym- 
metry about such a condition of things, but I cannot see the slightest 
ground for serious alarm or complaint in it. The same man may 
be a member of the House of Commons and also of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. In the House of Commons he has a full 
right to interfere as much as he pleases with Irish and Scotch business, 
and yet an Irish or Scotch member may not interfere with all that 
part of the business of London which comes under the management 
of the Board of Works. I do not see any particular inconvenience or 
cause for alarm in this. If, however, English and Scotch members of 
the House of Commons felt it to be a serious grievance that Irish mem- 
bers might talk about English and Scotch business, while English and 
Scotch members could not interfere in the local affairs of Ireland, 
that might perhaps be one other inducement for England and Scot- 
land to demand the institution of domestic Parliaments for themselves. 

This plan of Home Rule for Ireland would establish between Ireland 
and the Imperial Parliament the same relations in principle that 
exist between a State of the American Union and the Federal Govern- 
ment, or between any State of the Dominion of Canada and that 
central Canadian Parliament which meets in Ottawa. I would leave to 
Ireland the making of her domestic laws, exactly as an American or 
Canadian local legislature has that power now. While speaking of that 
subject I must refer with approval to a sentence or two in Lord 
Blandford’s article. ‘One of the great difficulties, he says, ‘in 
dealing with that class of crime’ (the agrarian, that is to say) ‘has 
been the ingrained feeling of the people that they were being ruled 
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by an alien race and Government which it was their born duty per- 
petually to levy war against on all occasions. This,’ he goes on to 
say, ‘ would cease to be the case under the operation of a State Legis- 
lature. Agrarian crimes would then be put down by public opinion, 
and evidence would not only be forthcoming, but juries would be 
found to convict, and the village ruffian would have to seek more 
honest employment.’ This I believe to be an entirely just and 
reasonable anticipation. An Irish national Parliament would need 
no Coercion Bills. It would be able to govern the country by the 
ordinary laws of the country. The Irish people would accept and 
obey ‘those laws, knowing them to be their own laws. The magis- 
trates would be their own magistrates, the police would be their own 
police. If severity were ever needed on any exceptional occasion, 
the Irish people would take severe measures from a Parliament of 
their own, would acknowledge their justice, and would put up with 
them so long as they were needed, because they came from a Parlia- 
ment of their own, and were part of a strictly national policy. Has 
it ever happened to any of my English readers to notice the manner 
in which some thoroughly popular Irishman at home manages to 
control the people who depend upon him or who look up to him? I 
have known many such men, some of them even in the landlord 
class—men who are the born rulers of their little spheres; who are 
consulted by everybody ; looked up to by everybody ; in whom every 
poor man around beholds his recognised protector and his friend. I 
have noticed that some of the most popular and most beloved of this 
village Hampden class are often sterner in their language and their 
actions towards their humbler neighbours when they believe them to 
be doing wrong than perhaps even the hated resident magistrate 
himself would be. I have heard such men expose and denounce idle- 
ness and laziness and beggary and petty shams among some of their 
people in language that one might have thought would have turned 
some hearts away from them and made them less popular. I have 
seen such men prevent violence by very violent means. I have seen 
refractory neighbours—village ruffians, as Mr. Forster would say— 
summarily knocked down by one of these uncrowned local kings in 
the midst of a noisy crowd that at first seemed disposed to take part 
, with the disturber. But the village Hampden never lost any of his 
popularity, nor forfeited the affection of any of his neighbours. The 
very man whom he had thus roughly admonished was convinced that 
he had been so admonished only for his good; and he knew that the 
rebuke, rough as it was, came from one who loved the country and 
the people. In the same spirit, I feel perfectly convinced, would the 
Irish populations accept severe measures, should such ever be neces- 
sary, at the hands of an Irish Parliament elected by the free voices 
of Irish constituencies, and sitting in the capital of Ireland. 
I do not believe that the plan which Lord Blandford recom- 
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mends, and which has often been suggested before, that of ‘inde- 
pendent state legislatures or conseils-généraux, one such institution 
for each of the four great provinces of Ireland,’ would satisfy the 
demand of Ireland. It would not touch the sentiment of the people, 
it would not respond to the just ambition of the country; it is not 
what we want at all. Besides, what Irishmen desire is to bring classes 
and provinces together in Ireland, and not to keep them asunder. 
‘Why Ulster e’er should Munster fear can only wake our wonder,’ 
Thomas Davis wrote long ago; and certainly Ulster and Munster 
have been drawing together very closely in later years. An Irish 
national Parliament would bring Ulster and Munster into genuine 
companionship and sympathy; provincial assemblies would but per- 
petuate provincial estrangements. 

I would have therefore a Parliament constituted in Ireland for the 
management of Irish affairs under the limitations I have already 
described. But then we come back to the question asked by Mr. 
Gladstone before—Who is to determine what questions are or are not 
purely Irish? Is it to be settled, Mr. Gladstone asks, by a reference 
to the personal authority of the sovereign? Is it to be determined 
by responsible ministers, and if so are they to be the responsible 
ministers of Great Britain or the responsible ministers of Ireland ? 
I would not have the distinction laid down by either sovereign or 
ministers ; I would have the definition clearly drawn in the Act of Par- 
liament which accorded Home Rule to the Irish people. I am assum- 
ing now the existence of an Imperial Parliament willing to concede 
Home Rule, and only therefore anxious to co-operate with the 
representatives of Ireland in constructing a satisfactory scheme. An 
Act of the Imperial Parliament constructed the Dominion of Canada, 
and the system thus formed has worked with almost unbroken suc- 
cess. One or two difficulties have arisen, but not difficulties a whit 
more serious than those which often arise in our own system from 
some conflict of authority or supposed authority between the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. Why could not the same 
Parliament pass an Act for the introduction of a Home Rule system 
into Ireland defining with the full consent and assistance of the 
Irish people the distinctions, obvious enough surely most of them, 
between purely Irish business and business of common interest to 
the three kingdoms? I cannot see how any conflict of autho- 
rity could afterwards arise which would not be easily settled by 
argument, by conference, by gradual experience. Assuming such an 
Act to be somewhere near the eve of its introduction, I think it 
would be not inconvenient to have the Irish House of Commons 
elected by the present constituencies of Ireland, and leave the new 
Irish Parliament to deal with the Irish franchise of the future when 
and in what way it thought fit. I would leave the vice-royalty 
question to be dealt with also by the Irish Parliament. It may be 
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that the Irish people would then prefer to retain the viceroy. His 
position, it will at once be seen, would be completely changed. He 
would no longer be the more or less arbitrary minister of an alien 
power ; he would be simply the head of the executive whose move- 
ments would all be directed by the Irish Parliament. Some chief 
of the executive would have to be appointed, and I would leave it to 
the Irish people to say whether they preferred to retain the present 
vice-regal system or not. I assume that there would be two cham- 
bers in the Irish: Parliament, and I think I may assume that the 
second chamber would not be one corresponding in character with 
the English House of Lords. It would probably be a Senate like that 
which exists in each state of the American Union. I do not suppose 
that a life senate of Crown nominees like that of Canada would be 
thought of or tolerated in Ireland. The Irish Senate would probably 
be elected for a definite number of years on some principle different 
from that which regulated the election of the representative chamber. 
The representative chamber, I presume, would be composed of a cer- 
tain number of members returned for each county and borough, just 
as the members are returned for the Imperial Parliament. 

The Senate might, perhaps, be composed of men representing the 
counties altogether ; that is to say, two senators for each county with 
its included boroughs and towns, and without reference to population, 
just as in the American Union. The Senate might be elected on 
some principle which would call into action the whole of the varied 
representative power and expression of each county commonwealth. 
It would be necessary, for example, that a comprehensive system of 
county boards should be formed ; each Irish county should have its 
board of this kind. The central Parliament in Dublin could no 
more undertake to manage all the local affairs out of its own head, 
as the children say, to see to the making of roads and the building 
of bridges in Cork, and in Longford, and in Antrim, than the English 
Parliament can look after the affairs of Ireland. Each local board 
might, under the authority of the central Parliament, take charge of 
all the local business; it might, of course, initiate schemes of local 
improvement, and it would be advantageous to have the county 
boards brought into something like a direct connection with the 
scheme of government. There would probably be but one form of 
suffrage throughout the country, for election to county boards, to 
municipal corporations, and to the House of Commons in Dublin. 
But when there came to be question of a second chamber, it might 
be a matter for consideration whether election to that chamber should 
not be put in the hands of the representative bodies of the counties and 
boroughs. The county boards and the municipal corporations, town 
commissioners, and other local governing and representative bodies 
might perhaps be well entrusted with the election of the senators. I 
do not mean that all these bodies in combination should elect all the 
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senators in a group, but that the local bodies existing within the limits 
of each county should come together to elect the senators for that 
county. I have before me the official report of the speech delivered 
in the Canadian House of Commons on April 20 by Mr. Edward 
Blake, the leader of the liberal party in Canada. It was a speech 
on the Irish question, and in support of a motion for an address to 
the Queen in favour of Home Rule :— 


We can speak (said Mr. Blake) with authority on this subject. We are 
Federalists ourselves ; we are experienced in the benefits of Home Rule; we know 
what it means; we know that it is our most precious possession; we know that 
there is nothing that we would part with with greater reluctance or more difficulty 
than our portion of Home Rule; we know that there is nothing that we would 
sacrifice more to retain than our portion of Home Rule, whether you revert to 
that portion which the Dominion has in relation to the Empire, or that portion 
which the Provinces have in relation to the Dominion. 


That latter portion of the Home Rule system is one on which I should 
lay great stress in dealing with the Irish question. Hardly less im- 
portant for the reorganisation and regeneration of Ireland than the 
Home Rule relationship between Ireland and the central government, 
would be the relationship between Irish local representative bodies 
and the Parliament in Dublin. 

I must quote on the general subject this other sentence from 
Mr. Blake’s interesting speech :— 


In reference to the important Federation which exists between Canada and the 
United Kingdom, or the more perfect form of Federation which exists between the 
’ Dominion and the Provinces, if any people in the wide world can speak of the diffi- 
culties engendered from the want of Home Rule, and the benefits to be secured 
by the grant of Home Rule, it is the people in whose name and for whose interests 
we sit and deliberate in this hall to-night. 


Yes, Mr. Blake might well put the case in that way; he might well 
invite the attention of the wide world to the manner in which the 
magical influence of self-government has converted Canada within 
less than half a century from the distracted home of conflicting and 
disaffected populations, torn by religious animosities and political 
hatreds amongst themselves, and only approaching to a common 
feeling in their animosity to the English Government—has converted 
it from that miserable, and as it then seemed, almost hopeless con- 
dition, into one of the best ordered, most prosperous, most rising, and 
most united countries on the earth. What Ireland wants at present, 
I mean in the councils of England, is a statesman endowed with 
something like the genius, the courage, the force of character which 
belonged to Lord Durham, and which enabled him to see the manner 
in which the real knot of the Canadian question was to be untied. 

I have already quoted Lord Blandford’s remark that ‘ self- 
government versus separation’ is the problem which it behoves 
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thoughtful politicians to consider. I do not shrink from dealing 
with this question of separation. So far, there is not what I should 
call any serious demand for separation in Ireland. There are indeed 
many Irishmen who would gladly see Ireland separated from England 
if it were possible ; who would be glad if they could see the island, as 
Mr. Bright once put it, ‘ unmoored from its fastenings in the deep, 
and moved at least 2,000 miles to the west.’ They would be glad if 
this could be, as they would be glad if Ireland could have a sunnier 
climate and less weeping skies. There is a great deal to be said in 
favour of small states. It would seem as if man’s character came to 
better development in small independent commonwealths than in vast 
imperial agglomerations of territory. But small states do not belong 
to our time; they are out of the question ; the course of empire is 
setting quite the other way. For that very reason the federal system 
becomes not merely important but indispensable, if national indi- 
viduality with its quickening impulses and generous affections is to 
exist at all. But while many men therefore would rather see Ireland, 
if they could, an independent nation, there are few men capable of 
bestowing a serious thought on the subject who regard such aspira- 
tions as coming within the sphere of practical politics. I do not 
know that I have lately met any practical politician in Ireland, any 
really responsible politician, whatever his class in life, who looked to 
separation as something to be distinctly agitated for with hope of 
success. Men who believed in such a scheme, and who even rushed 
into hopeless rebellion to carry it out, did this when, like Mr. Davitt, 
they were young; as they grow older and gain experience they turn 
to other counsels and to other measures. But I am speaking of my 
experience thus far. I am not going to say what might not happen 
if for a few years longer the public opinion of this country were to 
set itself obstinately against the demand for Home Rule. I am not 
going to say whether this island or the other could stand for long 
such a strain upon the existing relations between the two as we have 
seen for the last few years. A few more sessions of such common 
confusion, such mutual misunderstanding, such bitterness, might well 
make men on both sides of St. George’s Channel despair of keeping 
the two islands under any common system of government, and wel- 
*come separation as the only relief to England and to Ireland alike. 
I freely admit that there are in Ireland, and still more in America, men 
with whom this very prospect would be an argument against Home 
Rule. I present it with none the less confidence as an argument 
which ought to have some influence the other way with the English 
public. 
Justin McCarruy. 





PEEL AND COBDEN. 


In Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden, which will surely rank among the 
best and most memorable of political biographies, the figures of Peel 
and Cobden are brought together, first in antagonism, then in a re- 
conciliation which revealed their real relations to each other. To 
each figure, and to the two conjoined, something of special interest 
attaches at the present moment. 

Cobden I had the happiness of knowing well, and I can bear 
witness to the truth of Mr. Morley’s portrait of him. A man more 
transparently honest, more single-minded, more truthful, more entirely 
devoid of selfish ambition and of selfishness of every kind, more abso- 
lutely devoted to the service of his country and of humanity, never, 
I should think, appeared in public life. The persuasiveness of his 
eloquence was simply the result of his character. His kindness of 
heart, his charity, his candour, had remained unimpaired by all his 
battles. Wrong and oppression he hated with all his soul: but he 
had no enmities, any more than he had rivalries. His nature was 
entirely sweet and sound. 

He was no bagman, though his enemies called him so, and he 
freely called himself so in jest. He had not received a good edu- 
cation at school, but he had educated—and not only educated, but 
cultivated—his intellect in gratifying his boundless love of knowledge. 
He had explored and studied Europe, economical, social, and political, 
with a curious eye and a comprehensive mind. He was acute 
and exact in observing the connection of the different influences 
which form national character with each other, aud was a true 
social philosopher, though without a formal system. His insight 
into political character and tendency was very keen. In 1849 he 
foresaw the Tory Suffrage Bill of 1867. ‘May I predict that, if we 
should succeed to the extent above named, there would not be wanting 
shrewd members of the Tory aristocracy who would be found advo- 
cating universal suffrage to take their chance in an appeal to the igno- 
rance and vice of the country against the opinions of the teetotallers, 
Nonconformists, and rational Radicals, who would constitute nine- 
tenths of our phalanx of forty-shilling freeholders.’ Nor was he 
without literary or even without classical interests, notwithstanding 
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his rather economical sayings abont the scanty waters of the Ilyssus, 
and the territorial insignificance of the scenes of Greek history. He 
would talk, and talk well, about Greek oratory and the Greek drama, 
which he had explored as well as he could through translations. He 
was apparently a little disappointed by the absence of passionate 
rhetoric in Demosthenes. Mr. Morley justly praises Cobden’s style, 
which he might have done, perhaps, without disparaging the classical 
models. Cobden’s style is excellent for its purpose, which is that 
of the pamphleteer; the styles of Bacon, Hooker, Milton, Swift, 
Addison, Hume, Burke, are also excellent for their several purposes. 
The lesson which an intelligent reader learns from the classics is, 
I submit, precisely that which Mr. Morley seems to think they do not 
teach—attention to things, not to words. A really classic writer 
is as free from all ornamental encumbrance as a Greek statue.! 
Cobden’s favourite poet was Cowper, who touched him morally. For 
poetry of the deeper and more philosophic kind he probably did not 
much care. But he had an eye and a heart for nature. Mr. Morley 
has not got quite correctly the reply to a friend who had asked 
whether it was worth while to take a long journey for the purpose 
of seeing Niagara. The words were, ‘There are two sublimities 
in nature—one of rest, the other of motion: the sublimity of rest is 
a distant view of the Alps; the sublimity of motion is Niagara.’ On 
the whole it may pretty safely be said, that among all those who 
affected to scorn Cobden’s vulgarity and narrowness, there would not 
have been found so rich or so comprehensive a mind. 

In a striking passage quoted by Mr. Morley, Cobden says empha- 
tically that the basis of his own character was religious, that his sym- 
pathies were with religious men, and that it was his ‘ reverence’ that 
sustained him through the labours and struggles of his public life. I 
have no doubt that he speaks the truth. He was not in the least 
sectarian ; he was a devout believer in phrenology, the crude precursor 
of scientific rationalism ; but he certainly was religious, and always 
felt that in bravely doing his duty, in upholding righteousness, in 
labouring for the good of his kind, he was in the hand of God. 

This man was not an un-Englishman, but, on the contrary, the 
truest and heartiest of patriots. National swagger he hated as well as 
national injustice; but the pages of his life show that he was as proud 
as any swaggerer of the high qualities and the great achievements of 
his countrymen, while he had a large-minded and generous apprecia- 
tion of the special excellences and advantages of other nations. 


1 I should also venture to demur to Mr. Morley’s apparently low estimate of 
England’s scholarship. Germany has, perhaps, more men eminent for recondite 
erudition, though she has never produced such an Athenian as Porson ; but England 
has probably a far greater number of scholars who thoroughly understand and enjoy 
the classics. It may seem a paradox, but I fancy that one reason why we have had 
comparatively so few editors and commentators is that we have had so many readers. 
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England, as represented by him, was a gentleman, and not a bully. 
He desired for his country the leadership of international morality, 
and he believed that her real interest was bound up with the interest 
of humanity ; but he did not disregard her interest: on the contrary, 
he always looked to it first, and never without distinct reference to it 
proposed any plan of cosmopolitan improvement. If he advocated 
and encouraged a friend to advocate colonial emancipation, it was 
not because either of them wished to deprive their country of any- 
thing that could bring her wealth or strength, but because both of 
them were convinced that these distant dependencies brought neither 
wealth nor strength, but, on the contrary, loss of money and weakness ; 
that, in a military point of view, they entailed a forfeiture of the 
advantages of an insular position; and that the only bond which could 
permanently and usefully unite England to free colonies was the bond 
of the heart. He certainly looked forward to the ultimate junction 
of Canada with the United States, and the union of the whole English- 
speaking race on the American continent; but he expected this to 
take place with the consent of the mother country, and believed that 
it would be greatly to her advantage. In questioning, as his friend 
questioned, the expediency of retaining Gibraltar, he was actuated by 
no indifference to English honour, or wish that England should make 
Quixotic sacrifices, but by the conviction that since the introduction 
of steam and other changes the naval and military importance of the 
rock had been greatly diminished; while, as it often had thrown, so it 
would be sure again to throw, insulted Spain into the ranks of our 
enemies. I have no doubt that while he fully appreciated the genius 
for war and government which Englishmen had shown in the con- 
quest and administration of India, he would gladly have resigned that 
glittering appanage had it been possible to retire without leaving 
anarchy behind ; but here again he would have been actuated not by 
the craven motives which Jingoism imputed to him, but by a profound 
conviction that on the whole the Indian empire was materially a bane 
to us, and that there was great danger of its becoming a moral and 
political bane also. Some strong men agree with him on that point. 
His opinions on the subject of imperialism might have been con- 
firmed, as those of his friend are, by seeing England, with all these dis- 
tant objects of far-reaching ambition on her hands, unable to cope with 
a rebellion of Land Leaguers at home, and beginning to doubt whether 
she will be able to maintain her union with Ireland. 

These volumes show that Cobden had no sympathy with Repeal. 
His policy for Ireland was the abolition of the feudal land law, which 
fosters great -estates and, in the case of Ireland, absenteeism. The 
feudal law ought indeed to have been abolished, by the abrogation of 
primogeniture and entail, before entering on a course of more violent 
and equivocal legislation. But Cobden had not fathomed the Irish 
abyss. He did not see that if Ireland were given to the Irish, and 
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all of them were collected in their native land, not a third of them 
could live. 

Cobden, I repeat, was not an un-Englishman. Nor was he a 
Quaker. He disliked all armaments which were capable of being 
used for purposes of aggression, and he had a belief, well founded, at 
all events, as the army was then constituted, that militarism was the 
great pillar of aristocracy ; but he emphatically declared that he was 
ready to incur any expense that might be necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining the supremacy of England on the sea. He meant 
what he said, too, when he told the House of Commons that, though 
opposed to a war which he deemed unjust, he would in a just war 
serve in the hospital if he could not serve in the field. He certainly 
erred in pronouncing against the volunteer movement, in which he 
saw another reinforcement of aristocracy, but failed to see a great 
antidote to panic. Nor can it be truly said that he never laid him- 
self open to misconstruction. Mr. Kinglake says that Cobden and 
his great associate had: no chance of getting a hearing when they 
strove to keep the peace with Russia, because, as they had declared 
against war in general, it was impossible that they should command 
attention when they spoke against any particular war. Mr. Morley 
replies with truth that Cobden had not declared against war in 
general. But he had attended Peace Conferences, the object of which 
was to denounce all war. A demonstration for or against a definite 
measure or course of policy, such as the repeal of the Corn Laws or 
the support of the Ottoman dominion, is often useful; but a demon- 
stration in favour of a general principle always seems to commit, and 
usually does in fact commit, those who take part in it to an indis- 
criminate application. Cobden’s authority on questions of peace and 
war was undoubtedly weakened in this way. 

Hardly any mind can escape the bias of its history ; Cobden’s had 
no doubt contracted a bias, and a serious one, from the Free Trade 
struggle. Absolutely free from any sordid sentiment, from any dis- 
position to believe that man lives by bread alone, from any conscious 
preference of material over moral and political considerations, he yet 
was inclined to overrate the beneficent power of commercial influences, 
and consequently the value of commercial objects. This was seen at 
the beginning of the war between the free and slave States in 
America, when, though his heart was as thoroughly on the side 
of political and industrial freedom as that of any human being could 
be, he was for a time prevented from raising his voice for the right, 
if not held in a wavering state of mind, by his strong feeling in favour 
of the Southerners as Free Traders, though he could hardly have 
helped knowing that with them, as with the Turks, Free Trade was not 
an enlightened principle, but the barbarous necessity of a community 
incapable of manufacturing anything for itself, as appears more 
clearly than ever now that, slavery being abolished, manufactures 
have been introduced into the South, and have brought Protectionist 
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tendencies with them. The same thing was seen again in the case of 
the French Treaty. Mr. Morley is mistaken in thinking that any- 
body objected to negotiating with the French Government on account 
of its character and origin: we were all ready to do business with 
Nero; though certainly, if there was a hand which Liberals might 
be excused for not wishing to take even in the course of business, it 


. was that of Louis Napoleon. The objection which some of us felt 


was to abetting the Emperor in an arbitrary use of his treaty-making 
power for the purpose of overriding on a question of domestic policy 
the well-known sentiments of his Legislature and his people. We 
thus, for a commercial object, became accomplices in absolutist en- 
croachment. There could be no mistake about the matter. The 
Emperor assured Cobden that the Legislative Body was irreconcilably 
hostile to every manner of Free Trade, and Cobden himself says that 
it would be impossible to assemble five hundred persons in France by 
any process of selection, and not find nine-tenths of them at least in 
favour of the restrictive system. An apprehension, which events have 
too well justified, was felt that Free Trade itself would be tainted in 
the mind of the French people by association with the violence done 
by a high-handed stretch of power to national opinion. It must be 
admitted also that, as in the case of the arbitrary monarchy of 
Prussia, on which he bestows praises rather unwelcome to the Liberal 
ear, so in the case of the French Empire, Cobden’s political toleration 
of all forms of government which were or seemed to be economically 
beneficent carried him somewhat too far. Nor could I at the time, 
nor can I now, share the contempt with which he treated all suspicion 
of the French Emperor’s designs, and every suggestion that necessity 
might at last impel the conspirators of the coup d état to an attack on 
England, from which, if so compelled, they would no more have 
shrunk than they shrank from the perfidies and massacres by which 
they raised themselves to power. Alarm always takes forms more or 
less irrational and ridiculous; but all Cobden’s expressions of scorn 
for English panic would have been nearly as applicable to the nervous- 
ness of Austria and Germany, upon each of which the French bandit 
sprang without notice, and without any cause of war except his per- 
sonal necessities and those of his dynasty. That Free Trade and 
peace are closely connected in fact as well as in the motto of the 
Cobden Club is very certain, but the relation is not simply that of 
cause and effect; it is reciprocal, and Free Trade depends fully as 
much on peace as peace does upon Free Trade: if there are large 
armaments there must be import duties to maintain them, and it is 
vain to suppose that the policy of the English tariff will be allowed 
to regulate the tariffs of other countries, or that there can be any 
absolute rule for them all. Nor is it by any means true in all cases, 
perhaps it is not true even in the majority of cases, that the passions 
of nations are controlled by their commercial interests. If they were, 
Vout. XI.—No. 64. 3P 
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no matter what the fiscal system might be, there could hardly ever 
be a war. 

That the good effects even of commercial prosperity were neither 
unlimited nor unmixed, Cobden himself had reason to observe, 

Writing about the rejection of Mr. Bright at Manchester, he ascribes 
‘this display of snobbishness and ingratitude’ to the great prosperity 
which Lancashire enjoys mainly through the efforts of Mr. Bright ; 
and predicts that those vices and the political apostasy connected 
with them will go on in the north of England ‘so long as the exports 
continue to increase at the same rate.’ In another letter he says 
‘the great prosperity of the country made Tories of us all ;’ and 
accuses the middle class, which it was hoped could be independent, 
of having sunk into the most abject servility from the same cause. 
‘I have never known a manufacturing representative put into a 
cocked hat and breeches and ruffles, with a sword by his side, to 
make a speech for the Government, without having his head turned 
by the feathers and frippery: generally they give way to a paroxysm 
of snobbery, and go down on their bellies and throw dust on their 
heads, and fling dirt at the prominent men of their own order.’ 
Aristocracy here conspired with the vast growth of wealth which 
followed the repeal of the Corn Laws; but it cannot be said that 
the vast growth of wealth had a purely elevating influence in itself. 
Another fact might be cited in support of the same moral, though 
Cobden was himself unconscious of its import. The letter of the 
French Emperor declaring for Free Trade appeared upon a Sunday, 
and on the Tuesday following, as Mr. Morley—following, we presume, 
the account given by Cobden—tells us, at the great market at Man- 
chester, which used to draw men from all parts of that thriving 
district, the French Emperor was everywhere hailed as the best man 
in Europe. He who had not only destroyed the liberties which he 
was set to guard, but had literally revelled in perjury and rioted in 
innocent blood, who was not only the greatest enemy of freedom, but 
the greatest felon in Europe, and who a few years before had been 
denounced by the universal voice of British morality, had in a moment, 
to the bribed understandings and consciences of all these respectable 
and religious traders, become the best man in Europe because he had 
promised to add something to their gains! 

It is due, however, to Cobden always to mark that he was a Free 
Trader indeed: his heart was with those who proposed absolutely to 
abolish all import duties, and supply their place, so far as was 
necessary, by direct taxation. His desire and his hope were to make 
one commercial community of the whole human race. Thoroughly 
embracing the principle, he was entitled to reckon on the full effects 
of its application. In this he differed essentially from those who, 
calling themselves Free Traders, are in fact nothing of the kind, but 
merely advocates of a particular tariff, very wisely framed no doubt 
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with reference to British industries and interests, but not necessarily 
suited to those of all the countries in the world. 

In one respect, perhaps, Cobden may be hereafter a more im- 
portant figure in political history than his biographer thinks. If 
the transition from hereditary to elective government should ever 
be completed, and England should become a commonwealth, he may 
be hailed as one of the fathers of Republicanism. All Radicals are 
Republicans in grain; some of them are in private avowedly re- 
publicans ; but as a body they have deemed it wise to put off the 
great question to an indefinite future, to stand aloof from the 
Republican party in Europe, and for the practical purposes of public 
life to take offices and titles under the monarchy and aristocracy. 
Cobden never took office or title. Nor did he ever cross the 
threshold of a court. Though he negotiated with the French 
Emperor, he declined an invitation to Compiégne. True, it was 
Palmerston’s hand that proffered him office, and it is possible that 
his decision might have been different had the proffer come from the 
hand of Gladstone. But, as a matter of fact, he remained Richard 
Cobden and an illustrious servant of the people; and his motives, 
though not distinctly professed, were such that Republicans may 
fairly claim him as their own. 

Peel I did not know ; but I have lived much with those who knew 
him well. I have also had access to information of a documentary 
kind which helps to explain some of the doubtful passages of his 
long and vexed career. When he fell from power I was still at 
college, and, in common with most of the young Liberals of the day, 
I looked up with ardent sympathy to the great statesman who, 
trying to rise above party and govern in the interest of the nation, 
was struck down by the blind resentment of a selfish faction and by 
the dagger of the political bravo. It is to be hoped that the pub- 
lication of his papers will not be much longer delayed, for his memory 
daily suffers wrong. Mr. Morley, for instance, speaks of the days 
preceding Canning’s premiership as ‘ a season of odious intrigue’ ; and 
he is only saying what is generally believed. Yet it will probably 
prove that injustice has been done to Wellington, Peel, and the 
rest of those against whom the imputation is levelled. The Liver- 
pool Cabinet was made up of two sections, to one of which belonged 
Wellington and Peel, to the other Canning. These sections differed 
from each other not only about Catholic Emancipation, which had 
been made an open question in the Cabinet, but about foreign policy 
and in their general tendencies. The Prime Minister was their only 
bond of union, and on his departure they inevitably fell asunder. 
Falling asunder is not a very amicable operation, nor is it easy to 
state with perfect frankness your general want of sympathy with the 
political character and principles of a man with whom you have just 
been acting, however natural, in the eyes of all the world, that want 
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of sympathy may be. That there was also a rivalry between Peel 
and Canning need not be questioned; under the party system and 
between heads of opposing sections such things must be: but rivalry 
is not conspiracy or cabal. The letters of resignation sent by the 
seceders seem to me perfectly spontaneous and independent. If there 
was anything like intrigue, I suspect it was on the part of Canning, 
who was a man of eager, not to say inordinate, ambition, as he showed 
in his conduct to Addington and afterwards to Percival. The con- 
version of the Anti-Jacobin to Liberalism seems glorious now; but 
it was natural that it should not seem so glorious to the Tories then. 
There is no reason for supposing that Peel instigated the attacks 
which Dawson and other Tories made on Canning, and which after 
all were no more than the counterpart of those which Canning 
himself had made upon Addington and others who had come in his 
way. To say that Peel killed Canning is preposterous. Canning 
had been in very bad health before he became Premier, and his 
febrile temperament succumbed to the cares and vexations of a 
difficult and equivocal position. If any bolt went to his heart, it was 
that of Grey. Canning’s son assuredly did not regard Peel as his 
father’s murderer. In Stapleton’s first work on Canning, published 
in 1839, the charge against Peel of behaving dishonourably to 
Canning does not appear. It appears in the work published in 1859. 
Between those dates it had been brought forward in the House of 
Commons among other rabid personalities by Lord George Bentinck 
in a specific form, and in that form it had been met and repelled by 
Peel. The author of the Life of Lord George Bentinck is compelled 
to admit that the charge cannot be sustained, while he artfully 
labours to leave the impression that it is true. With a somewhat 
suspicious anxiety he fixes the responsibility of it on the memory of 
his friend, protesting that ‘the statement was made from Bentinck’s 
personal experience and memory, and was the tradition of the circle 
in which he lived and the conviction of his heart.’ How came it to 
pass, then, that a man of Bentinck’s temper, and devoted as he was 
to the memory of Canning, whose private secretary he had been, and 
with whom he was connected by marriage, not only remained for so 
many years a steady follower of Peel, but when Disraeli began to 
attack Peel ascribed the attacks, as Disraeli says he did, to personal 
motives? Is it not more likely that this, among other things which 
Bentinck said and did was really the infusion of ‘a friend’? 

Mr. Morley also is somewhat in error, as I venture to think, in 
saying that, with the accession of the Duke of Wellington to power 
in 1827, all the worst impulses of the privileged classes acquired new 
confidence and intensity. The Duke was never averse, and Peel was 
always most favourable, to measures of administrative reform. Even 
in 1827 exclusionists and jobbers saw that it was not their game that 
was being played, and this became still more clear to them in 1834, 
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when a foreign statesman said of Peel that he had proved himself the 
most liberal of Conservatives, the most conservative of Liberals, and 
the most capable man of all in both parties ; while bigoted Tories not 
only withheld praise, but broke out into denunciation, and accused 
the Minister of preparing the final ruin of the Church.? A European 
Conservative Wellington was in the highest degree; he had 
monarchical views of English government, and was strongly opposed 
to organic change: a bigot ora corruptionist he never was. Canning, 
it must be remembered, was to the last an opponent of Parliamentary 
reform. 

Peel has been called the greatest member of Parliament who ever 
lived. A sneer perhaps lurks in the compliment; but, apart from 
the sneer, the compliment belongs rather to Pym or to one of the 
Pitte. It may more truly be said of Peel that he was about the best 
public servant whom England ever had. No other Minister ever 
was so thoroughly conversant with all the interests and master of all 
the business of the State. This it was that lent such weight to his 
speeches, and gave him his immense power over the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Russell said that, of all the speakers whom he had ever 
heard, the most eloquent was Plunket, the most charming was Can- 
ning, the weightiest was Peel. That, so far as the evil system of 
party—for the establishment of which he was not responsible—would 
let him, Peel was a true patriot, and served his country to the utmost 
of his power and with all his heart, never sparing himself, but giving 
the most conscientious attention to all the details of the public busi- 
ness, must be the conviction of every one who really knows his history. 
His great qualities were rather those of an administrator than those 
of a legislator, and were liable to be rated lower than they deserved 
under the party system, which counts only legislative triumphs. In 
legislation he was not an originator, at least upon the greatest ques- 
tions ; but, as one who gave practical effect to the conclusions of the 
time, his record on the Statute Book is immense. When once he 
put his hand to the work he was bold, and never stopped at half- 
measures. His bills were framed with the greatest care, so as to 
pass with the least possible amendment. For his memorable Budgets, 
his financial experiments, the creation of the fiscal system under 
which England has prospered, he had the assistance of first-rate 
coadjutors, official and non-official; yet the measures may fairly be 
said to have been his own. Irrespectively of the party ties by which 
in his very boyhood he had been tightly and almost inextricably 
bound, he was by nature a Conservative—ready for any practical 
reform, but averse from organic change. Such is apt to be the tem- 
perament of great administrators, who are satisfied with their tools 
as they are; and it is a better temperament, at all events, than that 
of politicians who seek power through great convulsions and use it 

2 See Mr. Spencer Walpole’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 302. 
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for small jobs. The weak points of Peel’s career are his conversions 
on Catholic Emancipation and the Corn Laws, of which nobody denies 
either the sincerity or the necessity, but which involved an appear- 
ance, of infidelity to party ; while the desperate awkwardness of the 
position in which, during the process of conversion, a leader is placed, 
between the impossibility of keeping silence as a private man whose 
mind, was wavering would do, and the danger of prematurely avowing 
conclusions which may shake the State, has furnished malice with 
materials for imputations of deceitfulness of which unsparing use has 
been made. To these imputations Peel was too nervously susceptible ; 
but we have tried effrontery, and can tell which has the best effect 
on public character. That the intellect of the man who was chiefly 
responsible fur the welfare of the people should not upon such a 
question as the Corn Laws have been allowed to act freely for the 
public good, and that the country should have been compelled to 
deprive itself of the services of its great administrator because there 
had been a change in national opinion upon an economical question, 
have always seemed to me heavy counts in the indictment against 
the party system, and that constitutional rule which requires that, 
whenever a new light breaks upon the mind of the legislative body, 
the executive Government shall be overturned. 

Factious things must, in the course of nature, be done by every 
leader of opposition; but no leader of opposition ever did fewer of 
them than Peel. He never weakened or degraded Government. He 
played no jockey tricks. He never descended to the tactics familiar 
to those who supplanted him, of coalescing with the extreme section 
of the other party for the purpose of upsetting the Ministry. He 
would have spurned such a suggestion as the utter betrayal of all the 
objects for which his party existed, as the depth at once of folly and 
dishonour. Never did he give his followers the signal to turn round 
and vote against the second reading of a bill when they had voted in 
favour of the first reading because it appeared that advantage might 
be taken of a division in the ranks of the Government. Never did 
he on a great question belie his recorded convictions and trifle with 
the political life of the nation for the purpose of ‘ dishing’ his rivals. 
He avoided rather than sought faction fights ; held back his followers 
as much as he could from premature attacks; never attempted to 
filch office, but waited till his time was fully come, and, instead of 
climbing over the wall, he could enter by the great gate. In time 
of public peril he knew that party feeling and personal ambition 
must be restrained. The country has bitter reason to wish that he 
was the leader of the Opposition now. 

A man of genius Peel cannot be called. He was not imaginative 
or creative ; even in appreciation his mind, open as it was, moved 
slowly. It moved slowly in all things; and, like Burleigh, he used 
his pen a good deal in the process of deliberation. Nor did he always 
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see the limits of a principle; if he had, perhaps he would have per- 
ceived more clearly and maintained more firmly that the principle 
of free competition, however sound as applied to commerce in general, 
was hardly sound when applied to national works like railways. Still, 
in the construction of the Conservative party, and in placing it 
exactly on the right basis after the revolution of 1832, his practical 
sagacity did the work of genius. He was greatly helped in this by 
his commercial origin and his affinity to the middle class. The 
same influences were always drawing him towards alliance with such 
a man as Cobden, wide as the gulf between them might appear. 

In one respect he stands almost by himself. It would be difficult 
at least to name any leader who had left the country such a bequest 
of statesmen. In drawing young men to him he had to get over the 
difficulties of his extreme shyness, and of a manner at first icy, 
though Lord Aberdeen said of him that when he did open himself he 
was the most confiding of mankind. He had also to get over a 
certain formality of judgment and want of sympathy with anything 
eccentric or sentimental, natural to him, no doubt, but confirmed by 
the habits of a life spent in business of State, with little time for 
reading, intellectual intercourse, or speculation of any kind. From 
the personal jealousy which sometimes narrows the choice of asso- 
ciates he was free, as he showed by the eagerness with which he 
welcomed to his side Stanley, in whose unquiet ambition and aristo- 
eratic arrogance his sagacity could hardly fail to see the probable 
source of trouble to himself. The shade of Peel may proudly ask 
what those who charged him with want of sympathy with genius 
have left to eclipse his staff. In one instance he has been accused 
—and will, no doubt, be accused again—of a fatal oversight. But 
the accusers must remember that the Disraeli of 1841 was not the 
Lord Beaconsfield of a later time. The Disraeli of 1841 had an- 
nounced himself under the name of Vivian Grey as an unscru- 
pulous adventurer, bent on gratifying his ambition, not by the 
qualities which Peel valued in a public servant, but by skill in 
intrigue; he had verified that announcement by seeking election 
to Parliament first as a Radical, and immediately afterwards as a 
Tory ; and he had been denounced for so doing by public men whose 
confidence and whose names he had, as they thought, abused. He 
had signified the intention which, in the case of Lord Derby, he, with 
incomparable skill and knowledge of character, carried into effect, of 
using his political leader as a Marquis of Carabas. He had presented 
himself to the House of Commons in raiment which, though sym- 
bolical by its gorgeousness of a dazzling policy, was not likely to 
fascinate an unimaginative man of sense. He had approached his 
leader, both in public and in private, with fulsome flattery ; and 
fulsome flattery, however successful it might be in other quarters, 
was not likely to succeed with Peel. Nor was anything to be gained 
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by disparaging the Duke of Wellington, in whom Peel did not see a 
rival, and whom, though little guided by his counsels, he always 
treated with the tenderest respect. After all, there is a tradition 
that Peel—always tolerant, though not appreciative, of the vagaries 
of talent, and ever anxious to enlist it for the party—wished to give 
Disraeli place, but was prevented by the opposition of Lord Stanley. 
When his papers are published it will be found, I suspect, that he 
afterwards treated Disraeli with a magnanimity which may be thought 
by some to have been rather becoming in him than clearly consistent 
with the public good. 

To do right in the question between Cobden and Peel while they 
were in collision, we must remember that Cobden was leading an 
agitation in the interest of a particular class. The class was large, 
and its interest on this occasion coincided with that of the commu- 
nity, otherwise it could not have had Cobden and Bright for spokes- 
men; but still it was a class. With Cobden and Bright the repeal 
of the Corn Law was part of a general policy of Free Trade, and 
Free Trade itself was but a part of astill more general policy of peace 
and good-will among nations, economy, and government in the in- 
terest of the people. But the object of most of the manufacturers 
who were members of the League was simply the repeal of a noxious 
impost, which specially pressed on their own industry. They were 
not universal philanthropists; they were hardly even Free Traders in 
the full sense of the term. Their subscriptions to the League Fund 
were what Cobden himself called them, investments, which they ex- 
pected to be repaid to them, and which were in fact repaid to them 
a hundredfold. Had the same men been landowners, they would 
probably have been Protectionists. To the general policy of Bright 
and Cobden their attachment was very equivocal, as the sequel 
showed, and as Cobden himself has told us :— 

I am of opinion that we lave not the same elements in Lancashire for a Demo- 
cratic Reform movement as we had for Free Trade. Tome the most discouraging 
fact in our political state is the condition of the Lancashire boroughs, where, with 
the exception of Manchester, nearly all the municipalities are in the hands of the 
stupidest Tories in England, and where we can hardly see our way for an equal 
half-share of Liberal representation. We have the labour of Hercules in hand to 
abate the power of the aristocracy, and their allies the snobs of the towns. 

You hint at the possibility of Manchester taking me in case of poor Potter's 
death. I don’t think the offer will ever be made, but I am quite sure that there is 
no demonstration of the kind that could induce me (apart from my determination 
not at present to stand for any place) to put myself in the hands of the people who, 
without more cause then than now, struck down men whose politics are identically 
my own. To confess my honest belief, I regard the Manchester constituency, now 
that their gross pocket question is settled, as a very unsound, and to us a very 
unsafe body. 

The manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire look upon India and China as 
a field of enterprise, which can only be kept open to them by force; and, indeed, they 


are willing apparently to be at all the cost of holding open the door of the whole 
of Asia for the rest of the world to trade on the same terms as themselves. How 
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few of those who fought for the repeal of the Corn Law really understand the full 
meaning of Free Trade principles ! 


Men may be named, besides Cobden and Bright, who did thoroughly 
understand the meaning of the principle, and its connection with 
principles larger still; but with the rank and file of the movement 
Free Trade meant nothing but an alteration of the tariff in their own 
favour. 

Peel, on the other hand, was the ruler of the whole nation, and 
was bound to consider not one class or interest alone, but all. He 
was also bound to consider political as well as economical conse- 
quences. The aristocracy personally he loved little, and had little 
cause to love: it accepted his services without ever forgetting that 
he was by origin a cotton-spinner ; and that he stood aloof from it in 
heart was shown by his testamentary injunction to his son. But he 
believed it to be an essential part of the constitution, and he saw 
plainly that its basis was territorial, or, in plain English, that its 
influence depended on its rents. It was very well for the League 
to say that the landowners would not suffer by repeal; the League 
cared little whether the landowners suffered or not: and the truth is 
that though the reduction of rents was suspended for a time by the 
enormous extension of the English market for agricultural produce 
which followed the growth of manufactures, it has evidently come 
at last, and seems likely to bring its political consequences with it. 
The prediction of evil to the landed interest which events appeared 
to have belied, has been apparently fulfilled after all; for some time 
past at least, the extent of English land under the plough has been 
rapidly decreasing. There was some force also in the military argu- 
ment against dependence on the foreigner for food ; it seemed that 
the Island Fortress would lose its impregnability ; and Peel could 
not accept, and would have been entirely misled if he had accepted, 
as infallibly true the Leaguers’ assurance that Free Trade would be 
followed by universal peace. Economical fallacies, which experience 
has now taught us to deride, then fettered strong minds; nor would 
a statesman, when he began to meditate the great change, have felt 
that he had any great force of independent opinion on his side. The 
sudden conversion of the Whigs was, as Mr. Morley truly says, 
nothing more than the device of a foundering faction. So long as 
they had a secure tenure of power, and were able to control legisla- 
tion, they declared that to meddle with the Corn Law would be 
madness. They even, after the failure of their attempt ‘ to set fire to 
the house which they were leaving,’ showed rather faint attach- 
ment to their new opinions, and their chiefs declined to vote for Mr. 
Villiers’s annual motion in 1844. Peel had, however, avowed in 
the most distinct terms that unless the Corn Law was shown to be 
good for the whole people, it could not stand; and his freedom in 
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dealing with it had already driven extreme Protectionists, such as 
the Duke of Buckingham, from his side. The general tendency of 
lus financial policy was also distinctly in the direction of Free Trade. 
for a man in his position, and under the party system, the process 
of change, as has been already said, was desperately difficult, and 
the utmost allowance ought to be made for anything ambiguous in 
his utterances or in his conduct. He was the object not only of 
cruel misconstruction, but of calumnious invention on the part of 
enemies who certainly could not like him to be accused of lacking 
imagination. It was most circumstantially stated and widely be- 
lieved, that when he found himself no longer able to defend the Corn 
Law he had contrived to shirk a debate, and to put forward his young 
lieutenant, Sidney Herbert, to defend the Corn Law in his place. 
He was of all men the least capable of such an act of treachery to a 
friend. Mr. Morley gives what is probably the grain of truth in the 
story, if there is any grain of truth in it at all. He says that after 
a powerful speech from Cobden, Peel was overheard to say to Sidney 
Herbert, ‘ You must answer that, for I cannot.’ Whatever construc- 
tion may be put upon the incident, it clearly involves nothing 
dishonourable on the part of Peel. 

When a class in possession of power, as the landlord class was in 
the Parliament of those days, refuses justice to the community, agi- 
tation is the only remedy, and it is better than civil war. But it 
entails some of the moral evils of civil war. What says Cobden 
himself ?— 


You must not judge me by what I say at these tumultuous public meetings, 
I constantly regret the necessity of violating good taste and kind feeling in my 
public harangues. I say advisedly necessity; for I defy anybody to keep the ear of 
the public for seven years upon any one question without striving to amuse as well as 
instruct. People do not attend pubiic meetings to be taught, but to be excited, 
flattered, and pleased. If they are simply lectured, they may sit out the lesson for 
once, but they will not come again; and as I have required them again and again 
I have been obliged to amuse them, rot by standing on my head or eating fire, but 
by kindred feats of jugglery, such as appeals to their self-esteem, their combative- 
ness, or their humour. You know how easily in touching their feelings one 
degenerates into flattery, vindictiveness, or grossness. 


It would be a relief to him, he says, to know that he should 
never again have to attend a public meeting. If this was true of 
Cobden, how much more must it have been true of common agitators! 
The passions of those whose interest was threatened were of course 
inflamed to fury by the wordy cannonade, and the difficulty of Peel’s 
task in bringing them round was increased tenfold. After all, as 
Cobden admits, the agitation would have failed had it not been for 
the Irish famine. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the leaders of the League should 
be unjust to Peel, as well, as wanting in that: consideration for: his 
position- which wisdom bade’them show if they wished to win him 
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to their side. Unjust, however, they were. They refused to recog- 
nise what he had done and was doing for the gradual promotion of 
the general policy of Free Trade; they treated with contempt his 
great budget of 1842, though as a step in economical progress it 
was second in importance only to the repeal of the Corn Law itself; 
and they persisted in fixing on him, who least of all men in power 
deserved it, the entire responsibility and odium of maintaining a system 
which was paralysing trade and spreading distress among the people. 
Hence arose a personal quarrel between him and Cobden, of which it 
would be painful to speak if it had not been closed by a noble recon- 
ciliation. On the fifth night of a fierce debate in the House of Com- 
mons, when party passions were at fever heat, Cobden made a very 
bitter attack on Peel, accusing him of ‘folly or ignorance’ as a 
financier, treating his fiscal legislation with the most cutting con- 
tempt, and pointing to him, with emphatic and passionate reiteration, 
as ‘individually responsible’ for the lamentable and dangerous state 
of the country. The recent murder of Peel’s secretary and friend, 
Mr. Drummond, by a bullet, which was supposed to have been 
intended for Peel himself, was in everybody’s mind ; and when Peel 
in his reply pounced angrily on the expression ‘individually 
responsible,’ Protectionist hatred of the great Leaguer burst forth 
in a fierce shout of denunciation, and a tornado followed in which 
Peel’s anger mounted still higher, all moral bearings were lost, and 
all attempts at explanation became fruitless. Peel afterwards positively 
disclaimed the atrocious meaning which had been fixed, in the fury 
of the moment, on his words; and he surely might be pardoned, 
especially when heated by debate, for fiercely resenting an attempt 
to hold him up individually to a people exasperated by suffering as 
the author of their misery. Cobden himself avows that he meant to 
frighten Peel; he had made up his mind that ‘when Peel bolted or 
betrayed the Protectionists the game would be up.’ ‘It was this 
conviction,’ he says, ‘which induced me after some deliberation to 
throw the responsibility upon Peel ; and he is not only alarmed at it, 
but indiscreet enough to let everybody know that he is so.’ Surely 
this goes far to justify anything that Peel really said. 

Mr. Morley quotes, as the best judgment that can be passed 
on the affair, a letter written immediately after it by Cobden, in 
which Peel is accused of hypocritically feigning emotion, and said to 
have incurred ridicule as a coward. ‘Ah! vous gatez le Soyons amis,’ 
cried somebody from the pit, when Augustus in Cinna was recounting 
the vices and crimes of the man whose hand he was about to take. 
For the charge of simulating emotion Mr. Morley is of course able 
to cite the authority of Disraeli. Yet nobody who. knows Peel’s 
history can doubt that, like other members of his family, he had a 
hot, temper, though it was usually under strict control. . It is im- 
possible to suppose that he was ‘acting the part of: the cholerie 
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gentleman’ in the tempestuous scene which occurred when Parlia- 
ment was dissolved upon the rejection of the Reform Bill. As little was 
he open to the imputation of cowardice: he was sensitive to pain; 
all men of fine organisation are; and there are traces in his corre- 
spondence of his having been rather nervous, or of somebody having 
been nervous for him, about plots: but I believe I am right in 
saying that, besides his affair with O’Connell, whom he desperately 
strove to drag into the field, he on three other occasions displayed 
his anachronistic propensity to fight duels. I know that it was with 
the utmost difficulty that, by an appeal to his feeling for the Queen, 
he was dissuaded from sending a challenge to Lord George Bentinck, 
who had touched his honour on a point on which it was particularly 
sensitive, by traducing the integrity of his relations with his friends. 
It may be surmised that his equivocal position in the society of those 
days as a cotton-spinner among aristocrats, made him rather more 
peppery in resenting insult than he would otherwise have been. 
What is certain is that, if readiness to look on the muzzle of a pistol 
is a proof of courage, Peel cannot have been a coward. 

All soon came right between him and Cobden. The two soldiers 
of the same cause, under opposite standards and in hostile uniforms, 
recognised each other and clasped hands. Cobden wrote Peel, whose 
defeat by the coalition of Whigs and Protectionists on the Coercion 
Bill was then impending, a confidential letter promising him hearty 
support, conjuring him to dissolve Parliament, and assuring him if he 
would of an immense victory. He desired Peel to burn the letter. 
Peel kept it, and, as Mr. Morley says, a question may be raised by 
those who occupy themselves about minor morals. But Peel in his 
answer says, ‘I need not give you the assurance that I shall regard 
your letter as a communication more purely confidential than if it 
had been written to me by some person united to me by the closest 
bonds of private friendship.’ That is to say, ‘I have not burned the 
letter, but I will keep it a dead secret ;’ and in this Cobden tacitly 
acquiesced. Peel must have known very well that the letter would be 
eminently honourable to the memory of both of them, and especially 
to that of the writer, who thus buried in a moment all past enmities, 
forgot all selfish rivalries, and threw himself into the arms of the 
statesman who had brought in the repeal of the Corn Law. 

Had Peel taken Cobden’s advice and dissolved, no doubt Cobden’s 
prediction would have been fulfilled. There would have been a total 
rout of the Protectionists, and among others, the member for Shrews- 
bury would have lost his seat.: But Peel could not, without a 
scandalous disregard of old ties, have appealed to the country against 
his own party. Nor could he have vaulted at once from the leader- 
ship of the Conservatives to the leadership of the Liberals, which was 
what Cobden in effect proposed. It is, in short, difficult to see how he 
could have done anything but what he did. Those who, like the 
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author of the Life of Lord George Bentinck, accuse him of ‘ astute- 
ness,’ and of manceuvring for the retention of his place, are met by 
the fact that, on finding his Cabinet divided, he resigned, and that 
Lord John Russell was prevented from forming a Government only by 
an objection among his own friends to the appointment of Palmer- 
ston as Foreign Minister, which no astuteness in Peel could have fore- 
seen, much less have contrived.” It has been plausibly urged, and the 
writer of this paper used to think, that Peel ought to have held a 
meeting of his party: if he was prevented from taking that course 
in any degree by want of frankness and moral courage, or even by a 
punctilious tenacity of his own authority as Minister, to that extent 
he did wrong; but it was certain that there would be a disagreement 
at the meeting, probable that there would be a scene of great 
violence. What Stanley, Disraeli, and their section wanted above all 
things was to produce a split ; and the consequence would have been 
that the quarrel in the House would only have been made more 
desperate and scandalous. The result, however, was inevitable, nor was 
it otherwise than welcome to Peel, who was careworn, exhausted, ill in 
body, and deeply wounded by the quarrel with old friends. He fell 
from office, but not from power: he remained the leading man in 
England ; and had not his life been accidentally cut short, the voice 
of the nation would almost certainly have recalled him to the helm. 
On that point the author of Latter-Day Pamphlets was quite right. 

Peel’s failure to make his party turn round with him in 1846 has 
been contrasted with the success of the Tory leaders in 1867. But 
Mr. Morley aptly replies that the second was a case of political prin- 
ciple, while the first was a case of pocket. Besides this, in 1867 ex- 
pedients were used which were quite unknown to Peel; the Tories 
were not so much persuaded as decoyed: a Minister put up to say 
that the House of Commons would never grant household suffrage, 
and the pitfall in which that revolutionary measure lurked was care- 
fully covered with Personal Payment of Rates. What is still more 
important, between 1846 and 1867 the party had undergone a most 
effective process of education. 

Still, there is a moral to be drawn. The one man in whom the 
nation trusted, and had reason to trust, was driven from power because 
he had carried a measure which was urgently needed to give the 
people bread, and which was soon to be ratified by universal approba- 
tion, even those who had most rancorously assailed its author at the 
time acquiescing as soon as acquiescence became necessary to them 
as a passport to place. The coalition against the Coercion Bill, by 
which this was brought about, consisted of three elements: Conser- 
vatives who had themselves supported the Coercion Bill in its earlier 

? The author of the Life of Lord George Bentinck calls this an intrigue. Every- 
body was an intriguer but he. The objector was about the most inflexibly upright 
and thoroughly straightforward of public men, 
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stage; Whigs to whom coercion was familiar, and who, as soon as 
they had tripped up Peel, resorted to it again; and Radicals who 
were then, as they are now, unused to government, hardly conscious 
of its necessities, unready to avow Republicanism, but ready to make 
unlimited concessions to all who demanded them, and let Irish insur- 
gents or any one who would tear to pieces the heritage of the common- 
wealth. The one great gainer by the transaction was a man whose 
motives were purely personal, as he used afterwards very frankly to 
avow; who, on a question affecting not a mere political theory, but 
the subsistence of the people who were starving round him, was taking 
a course contrary to his often recorded convictions, and traducing 
with laborious virulence the character and career of a statesman whom 
he knew to be doing right, on whom a little time before he had been 
lavishing his adulation, and to whom he had been a suitor for place. 
The progressive domination of such characters is the inherent tendency 
of the party system. 

In spite of their conflicts Peel and Cobden were really united in 
their political lives, and it may be said that in death they were not 
divided. Neither of them was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Peel lies among his family and neighbours, Cobden lies in a country 
churchyard. A man who has worked for fame will like to rest in a 
pantheon ; a man who has worked for duty and for the approbation 
of the power of duty will perhaps prefer to rest by the side of honest 
labour, and among those whom he has loved. 

Free Trade still stands pretty much where it stood on the morrow 
of the reconciliation of Cobden with Peel. Their visions—Cobden’s 
visions at least—have not been fulfilled. The reason has been already 
given. England, while she preaches Free Trade, and thinks all the 
world demented because it will not listen to her preaching, is herself 
not a Free Trade nation. She raises twenty millions by import 
duties which, though admirably well adjusted to her special cireum- 
stances, are not the less interferences with freedom of trade. Every 
nation has its tariff, every nation will continue to have its tariff so 
long as money for establishments and armaments is required: and for 
tariffs, as was said before, there is no absolute rule; each country 
must be allowed to frame its own. Cobden assumed that the world 
was a single community; he could not bring the human race to that 
far-off goal of philanthropy, though he did something to help it on 


its way. : 

It seems at the present moment as if the same thing might be 
said with too much truth about the Irish Question. It was upon a 
Coercion Bill that the Peel Government fell, Cobden voting against 
the Bill, though apparently more because this was the regular line of 
his political section than in obedience to any strong opinion of his 
own. His biographer’s hostility to such measures is more decided. 
‘The Ministry,’ he says, ‘ resorted for the eighteenth time since the 
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Union to the stale device of a Coercion Bill, that stereotyped avowal 
—and always made, strange to say, without shame or contrition—of 
the secular neglect and incompetency of the English government of 
Ireland.’ Sir Robert Peel was not incompetent, nor had he neglected 
the Irish Question ; on the contrary, he had studied it for thirty 
years with all the advantages which a successive tenure of the Irish 
Secretaryship, the Home Secretaryship, and the Premiersbip could 
afford, and with an anxiety proportioned to his consciousness that, as 
he said, Ireland was the difficulty of his administration. We must 
therefore be permitted to believe that the temporary reinforcement 
of public justice in Ireland during outbreaks of murderous anarchy 
caused by agitation or distress, and when the ordinary law has become 
evidently insufficient, though it may not be the highest pinnacle of 
statesmanship, is not the lowest depth of ignorance, carelessness, or 
folly. That force, while necessarily used to restrain disorder, is no 
remedy for an economical malady, is a truth as certain and as fruitful 
as that the strait waistcoat necessarily used to control madness in its 
paroxysms is no remedy for a disease of the lungs. 

Mr. Morley’s own policy for Ireland is not stated in these volumes, 
but we may divine that he would like to govern Ireland through 
leaders of Irish opinion. So should we all if it were possible: unfor- 
tunately it is even less possible now than it was when Peel’s Coercion 
Bill was brought in. O’Connell was not strong on the side of truth 
or honour; nor was he the offspring of a high political civilisation. 
Cobden says of him, that though they were on friendly terms he never 
shook hands with him or faced his smile without a feeling of in- 
security ; and that as for trusting him on any public question where 
his vanity or his passions might interpose, he should as soon have 
thought of an alliance with an Ashantee chief. Still O’Connell was a 
real power; through the priesthood, which was devoted to him, he 
commanded all Ireland, the division which now exists between the 
priest party and the Fenians or Nationalists not having commenced 
in his time; if he made terms he was able to keep them; he had 
comparatively little need of further agitation to sustain his popularity, 
nor did any competitor threaten his demagogic throne. His successors 
are men who are at the most leaders of a section with another section 
against them ; not one of them has or ever has hada tithe either of his 
ability or of his power; every one of them subsists solely by agitation, 
and can, therefore, never afford to bring it to a close; if he did, a 
more dynamitic rival would immediately pluck him down. Govern- 
ment can only degrade itself by these alliances; degradation was 
about the only fruit of alliance even with O’Connell. In truth, if 
compliance with the demands of Irish demagogism is to be the prin- 
ciple of imperial policy, it would be better at once to spare ourselves 
a tedious and humiliating haggle which can end only in one way, for 
the last demand of Irish demagogism must and will be the dissolution 
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of the Union. Mr. Morley has perhaps hardly taken in the fact that 
among the Irish on both sides of the Atlantic political incendiarism 
is a trade. 

To talk of English government and misgovernment of Ireland is 
misleading in fact, though indispensable to the theory that Ireland 
has no faults of her own—a theory not easily accepted by those who 
on the other side of the Atlantic have seen the Irish unanimously 
supporting slavery, and forming, under the vile leaders whom they 
invariably choose, the regular rank and file of American corruption. 
When England won elective government for herself, that is in 1832, 
she won it for Ireland also. Ireland has a much larger number of 
representatives in the House of Commons than Scotland, and for a 
long time she held the balance between the parties. But Mr. Morley 
has to record Cobden’s verdict on the character and conduct of Irish- 
men at Westminster. ‘The most discouraging thing to an English 
member of Parliament who wishes to do well to Ireland is the quality 
of the men sent to represent it in the House of Commons; hardly a 
man of business among them ; and not three who are prepared cor- 
dially to co-operate together for any one common object.’ ‘ Would it 
mend matters,’ asks Cobden, ‘if such men were sitting in Dublin 
instead of London?’ For the Galway contract Irish members were 
only too ready to co-operate ; to that job for more than one session 
all worthier objects were sacrificed, and for the sake of it all natural 
and honourable connections were disregarded. Let it be shown that 
in one instance, during its long tenure of power, the Liberal party has 
refused to entertain any reasonable proposal for the benefit of Ireland 
supported by the body of Irish members. Unless this can be done, 
we are entitled to say that Ireland through the representatives of her 
choice has misgoverned England fully as much as England has mis- 
governed Ireland, to say nothing of the entirely evil and ever-increasing 
influence of the Irish vote over the city constituencies on this side of 
St. George’s Channel. 

There is a sense, indeed, in which Ireland may be said to be mis- 
governed by England, but in which England also misgoverns herself. 
Were it not so, a power which has coped with the world in arms 
would not be showing mistrust of itself, and almost quailing before 
the menaces of the Irish Land League and its American confederates. 
Two difficulties at this crisis are pressing on the nation. One 
is an economical difficulty peculiar to Ireland, and consisting 
mainly in the multiplication of an unprosperous peasantry on an un- 
productive country under the influence of a Church which does not 
teach prudence, and in its own interest discourages emigration. The 
other is a political difficulty, extending to the affairs of the whole 
kingdom, and felt especially in moments of national peril, or where, as 
in dealing with the Irish Question, forecast and a steady course of sys- 
tematic and resolute action are required. It consists in the weakness 
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of a supreme government vested in a body far too large for united 
council, and distracted in itself by faction, established and con- 
secrated under the name of party. The inability of the House of 
Commons, as at present elected and organised, to govern the country, 
has been pressed upon the attention of the nation by these calamitous 
and humiliating events not less forcibly than by anything immediately 
connected with the Irish question. Even this hideous struggle of 
civilisation with murderous anarchy may in the end bring more good 
than evil to the nation if the proper moral be drawn. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


VoL. XI.—No. 64. 
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THOUGHT-READING:' 


Amone the ‘ petits jeux innocents’ of modern drawing-rooms, a form 
of pastime known as the willing game has enjoyed of late considerable 
popularity. The game admits of many variations, but is usually 
played somewhat as follows. One of the party, generally a lady, 
leaves the room, and the rest determine on something which she is to 
do on her return—as to take a flower from some specified vase, or to 
strike some specified note on the piano. She is then recalled, and 
«one or more of the ‘willers’ place their hands lightly on her 
--shewlders. Sometimes nothing happens; sometimes she strays 
waguely about; sometimes she moves to the right part of the room 
and does the thing, or something like the thing, which she has been 
willed to do. Nothing could at first sight look less like a promising 
starting-point for a new branch of scientific inquiry. It is pretty 
obvious that the will of the players is generally most efficacious when 
it expresses itself in a gentle push. And even when the utmost care 
is used to maintain the light contact without giving any impulse 
whatever, it is impossible to lay down the limits of any given sub- 
ject’s sensibility to slight muscular impressions. The experiments of 
Drs. Carpenter and Beard, and other unpublished ones on which we 
can rely, have convinced us that the difference between one person 
and another in this respect is very great ; and that with some organi- 
sations a variation of pressure so slight that the supposed ‘ willer’ 
may be quite unaware of exercising it, but which he applies 
saccording as the movements are on the right track or not, 
voxay afford a kind of Yes or No indication quite sufficient for a 
clue. 
A remarkable case of this tactile sensibility came under our 
notice some years ago. A young lady could write words, or even 
rudely copy sketches, which had been shown to her mother and not 
to herself, the mother sitting behind her and placing a finger on the 
girl’s bare arm, even above the flexed elbow. Careful experiment by 
all three of us convinced us that in this case the probably unconscious 
and certainly indiscernible movements of the touching finger served 
to convey a sufficient guidance to the girl’s delicate skin and 
1 The facts recorded in this paper are extracted from a fuller Report presented to 
the Council of the Society for Psychical Research. 
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quick intelligence. To persons familiar with cases of this kind, the 
protestations of the drawing-room—‘ You can see that I did not 
push!’ ‘The idea flashed into my mind without my feeling the 
least pushing !’ and so forth—will naturally sound anything but con- 
vincing. 

There is another thing which, though of little positive import- 
ance, does as much perhaps to predispose scientific persons against 
such experiments as even the facilities they offer for unconscious self- 
deception ; namely, the obviously unbalanced and chaotic state of 
mind in which the subject is sure to be approached in any casual 
social gathering, and the ludicrous jargon of scientific terms with which 
it gets involved. The courage of ignorance is nowhere more 
strikingly displayed. The ease and suddenness with which the 
female mind especially will leap from the surmise that it is ‘ cheat- 
ing’ to the certainty that it is ‘electricity’ is surprising, till one 
remembers that the fair leaper is probably guiltless of any sort of 
personal acquaintance with either form of energy. Similarly, ‘It is 
magnetism,’ seems a perfectly sufficient explanation of the matter to 
many who for a thousand pounds could not write down a single true 
sentence on the ascertained laws of magnetic attraction. If one 
ventures euphemistically to suggest this, they usually take refuge in 
‘animal magnetism ’—a phrase so obviously ordained by Providence 
as a secure retreat that it would be brutal to drive them to bay on it. 
But, after all, a certain amount of such vapouring, even were it 
unavoidable, might for a sufficient object be as stoically borne as the 
physical atmosphere of a chemical laboratory. 

But, it will be asked, is there even a primé facie case, in perform- 
ances of the sort described, for any obscurer cause than mere muscular 
susceptibility? Scattered instances, pointing to an affirmative 
answer, will, we think, be encountered from time to time by those 
interested in the search. Thus, on one occasion a young Peruvian 
lady, sitting with a large pile of ivory letters before her, selected 
from among them, with great rapidity, the letters which formed 
certain words chosen by one of us, and known to no one else, he 
standing behind her with his fingers lightly touching her shoulders. 
He certainly could not by any intentional effort in such a position 
have succeeded in guiding the girl’s fingers in their rapid fumbling 
motion among the chaos of letters heaped confusedly together. On 
another occasion one of us witnessed the successful performance by a 
lady—the daughter of an eminent savant—of extremely varied and 
complicated operations silently fixed upon by him in her absence. 
For instance, he decided that she should pick up a little agate orna- 
ment standing amid some twenty other small objects on a shelf, 
should put it inside a certain covered jar in another part of the room, 
re-open the jar, remove the ornament, and hand it to a certain friend 
who was present. This was done not only correctly to the smallest 
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detail, but so rapidly that the hypothesis of unconscious muscular 
action on the part of the ‘willer,’ who lightly touched the lady’s 
shoulders, seemed, to say the least, a violent one. Still mvre was 
this the case when selected notes on the piano were four times in 
succession correctly struck, and particular books, fixed upon at 
random, were taken from a full bookcase on six consecutive trials, 
Finally the hands, though placed near, were not allowed to touch the 
person of the guesser : the effect of this was to render the performance 
slower and more hesitating, but nevertheless even now the number 
of the successes exceeded that of the failures ; while of course the odds 
against success remained on each occasion enormous. In these 
experiments it was very noticeable that a much larger percentage of 
successful results (in fact, almost unbroken success if the tips of the 
fingers of the willer touched the guesser) occurred when a near rela- 
tive of the guesser was the ‘willer.’ This sort of circumstance is 
very common, and must naturally excite suspicion; for clearly no 
one in such a case can call on Science to accept as strict evidence any 
private conviction of his own, based on knowledge of the family, that 
deception was out of the question. 

Instances like these, in fact, need the utmost caution before they can 
be accepted in evidence at all. Even apart from the doubts incident 
to physical contact, many other sources of conscious or unconscious 
delusion remain to be guarded against. Indications may be given, not 
only by a preconcerted code,” but by the most transitory direction of 
the glance, or the slightest shade of facial expression. An equally 
obvious danger lies in low whispering, or even soundless movement 
of the lips; and the faintest accent of approval or disapproval in 
question or comment may give a hint as to whether the effort is 
tending in the right direction, and thus guide to the mark by 
successive approximations. Any exhibition of the kind before a pro- 
miscuous company is nearly sure to be vitiated by one or other of 
these sources of error. For instance, Mr. Bishop and Mr. Stuart Cum- 
berland—whose results, though very uncertain and apparently never 
obtained without contact or proximity almost amounting to contact, 
still seem in some cases sufficiently unlike mere ‘ muscle-reading’ 
to warrant further inquiry—have obtained their reputation under 
precisely the conditions which we think it essential to avoid.’ 
And we have found it impossible, in spite of exceptional pains, 
adequately to test the so-called clairvoyance, or thought-reading, 
of Louie Heriot, as exhibited at the Westminster Aquarium 
and elsewhere. It is obvious, in fact, that precision can only 
be attained by repeated experimentation in a limited circle of 


2 For elaborate codes of this kind see Scribner’s Magazine for November 1880, 
and Mr. Irving Bishop’s book Second-Sight Explained. 

* For the report of a somewhat hurried scientific inquiry into Mr. Bishop’s powers, 
see Nature for June 23, 1881. A fortnight later the same journal published a pre- 
liminary report by one of the present writers on the subject of this paper. 
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persons known to each other, and amenable to scientific control. An 
experience extending over several years, while warning us against 
paid or public exhibitions, has taught us that to procure in private 
life a suitable subject, with the opportunity of frequent and stringent 
inquiry, is no easy matter. But by a fortunate accident, after long 
waiting, one of us heard of a family in which the attempt to obtain 
phenomena of the kind in question, regarded purely as an evening’s 
amusement, had been attended with singular success. 

Our informant was Mr. C , a clergyman of unblemished cha- 
racter, and whose integrity indeed has, it so happens, been excep- 
tionally tested. He has six children, five girls and one boy, ranging 
now between the ages of ten and seventeen, all thoroughly healthy, 
as free as possible from morbid or hysterical symptoms, and in 
manner perfectly simple and childlike. The father stated that any 
one of these children (except the youngest), as well as a young ser- 
vant-girl who had lived with the family for two years, was frequently 
able to designate correctly, without contact or sign, a card or other 
object fixed on in the child’s absence. During the year which has 
elapsed since we first heard of this family, seven visits, mostly of 
several] days’ duration, have been paid to the town where they live, by 
ourselves and several scientific friends, and on these occasions daily 
experiments have been made.‘ Before proceeding, however, to an 
account of the precise results obtained on the last visit by the present 
writers, it will be convenient to give a general sketch of the 
character and method of the inquiry. 

This has taken place partly in Mr. C ’s house, and partly in 
lodgings or in a private room of an hotel, occupied by some of our 
number. Having selected at random one child, whom we desired 
to leave the room and wait at some distance, we would choose 
a card from a pack, or write on paper a number or a name 
which occurred to us at the moment. Generally, but not always, 
this was shown to the members of the family present in the room; 
but no one member was always present, and we were sometimes en- 
tirely alone. We then recalled the child, one of us always assuring 
himself that, when the door was suddenly opened, she was at a con- 
siderable distance, (in their own house at the further end of a passage, ) 
though this was usually a superfluity of caution, as our habit was to 
avoid all utterance of what was chosen. Before leaving the room 
the child had been informed of the general nature of the test we 
intended to select, as ‘ this will be a card,’ or ‘ this will be a name.’ 
On re-entering she stood—sometimes turned by us with her face to 
the wall, oftener with her eyes directed towards the ground, and 
usually close to us and remote from her family—for a period of 


* Two of the children also spent a few days in London in January last; but a 
hurried, and to them an exciting, visit was necessarily prejudicial to a class of experi- 
ments in which, if genuine, the mental condition must obviously be all-important, 
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silence varying from a few seconds to a minute, till she called out to 
us some number, card, or whatever it might be. If this was in- 
correct, we usually allowed a second trial, and occasionally a third. 
At short intervals another child was chosen or a different test applied. 
To give an example: the following results were obtained on the 
evening of April 12, in the presence of two of our number and the 
family. The first attempt of one of the children was to state (with- 
out searching) the hiding-place of some small object, the place 
having been chosen by ourselves, with the full range of the house, 
and then communicated to the other members of the family. This 
was effected in one case only out of four. The next attempt was to 
give the name of some familiar object agreed on in the child’s ab- 
sence, as ‘sponge,’ ‘ pepper-castor,’ &c. This was successful on a 
first trial in six cases out of fourteen. We then chose a card from a 
full pack in the child’s absence, and called upon her to name it on 
her return. This was successfui at once in six cases out of thirteen. 
We then tried holding small objects in the hand, as a ‘latch-key,’ a 
‘half-sovereign,’ a ‘ green ball ’"—which were at once rightly named 
in five cases out of six. A harder trial was now introduced. The 
maid-servant having left the room, one of us wrote down the name 
* Michael Davitt,’ showed it round, and then put the paper in his 
pocket. The door was now opened and the girl recalled from the 
end of the passage. She stood close to the door amid absolute silence, 
and with her eyes on the ground—all of us meanwhile fixing our 
attention on the appointed name—and gave after a few seconds the 
name ‘ Michael,’ and then almost immediately ‘ Davitt.’ To avoid 
any association of ideas, we then chose imaginary names, made up by 
ourselves at the moment, as ‘ Samuel Morris,’ ‘ John Thomas Parker,’ 
‘Phebe Wilson.’ The names were given correctly in toto at the 
first trial in five cases out of ten. Three cases were complete failures, 
and in two the names given bore a strong resemblance to those 
selected by us, ‘Jacob Williams’ being given as ‘Jacob Wild,’ and 
‘Emily Walker’ as ‘’Enry Walker.’ It was now getting late, and 
both we and the younger children were very tired ; and four conclud- 
ing attempts to guess the name of a town in England were all 
failures, though one of us had previously obtained remarkable success 
with this very experiment.° 

This sitting may serve as an example of those conducted in the 
presence of the family; but it will be well to give also a group of 


5 Less ordinary namesthan those above given were correctly guessed by the children 
on later occasions, as Isaac Harding, Esther Ogle, Arthur Higgins, Alfred Henderson. 
Names which begin with a vowel or H are preferable to those which begin with some 
pronounced consonant, as minimising the chance of suggestion by conscious or un- 
conscious whispering or movement of the lips. It is worth mentioning that experi- 
ments on naming towns, hiding-places, and objects held in the hand, as being less 
decisive, or at any rate less striking, than the others, were almost entirely abandoned 
after this first evening. 
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results obtained when no member of the family was aware of the 
selected object. On the 13th of April two ladies from a distance, 
absolute strangers to the family, visited the house along with two of 
ourselves. Eleven times running we chose a card at random, and on six 
of these occasions one of the children named the selected card (giving 
both suit and pips, or fully designating the court card) correctly 
at the first trial ; twice the card was named correctly on the second 
trial; and three cases were failures. On none of these occasions was 
it even remotely possible for the child to obtain by any ordinary 
means a knowledge of the card selected. Our own facial expression 
was the only index open to her; and even if we had not purposely 
looked as neutral as possible, it is difficult to imagine how we could 
have unconsciously carried, say, the two of diamonds written on our 
foreheads. 

The outline of results during the present investigation, which 
extended over six days, stands as follows:—Altogether 382 trials were 
made. In the case of letters of the alphabet, of cards, and of numbers 
of two figures, the chances against success on a first trial would 
naturally be 25 to 1, 51 to 1, and 89 to 1, respectively ; in the case 
of surnames they would of course be indefinitely greater. Cards were 
far most frequently employed, and the odds in their case may be 
taken as a fair medium sample; according to which, out of the whole 
series of 382 trials, the average number of successes at the first attempt 
by an ordinary guesser would be 74. Of our trials, 127 were successes 
onthe first attempt, 56 on the second, 19 on the third, making 202 in 
all. On most of the occasions of failure, 180 in number, second trials 
were made; but in some cases the guesser professed inability, and 
declined to make more than one, and in others we allowed three ; no 
trial beyond the third was ever allowed. During the last day or two 
of trial, after it had occurred to us to notice the point, we found that 
of the failures to guess a card at the first trial, those wrong both in 
suit and number were a small minority. Our most striking piece of 
suecess, when the thing selected was divulged to none of the family, was 
five cards running named correctly on a first trial ; the odds against this 
happening once in our series were considerably over a million tol. We 
had altogether a good many similar batches, the two longest runs being 
8 consecutive successes, once with cards and once with names; where 
the adverse odds in the former case were over 142 millions to 1, and 
in the latter something incalculably greater. If we add to these results 
others obtained on previous visits, it seems not too much to say that the 
hypothesis of mere coincidence is practically excluded. But common 
sense demands that every mode of explanation known to us should be 
exhausted before the possibility of an unknown mode is considered ; 
and we may now inquire whether any other recognised cause will 
sufficiently account for the results. 

We need not dwell long on the general objection that a morbid 
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state of mind, or craving for notoriety, may have furnished the 
children with exceptional powers of deluding us. Such diseased con- 
ditions have, no doubt, again and again prompted to extraordinary 
feats of deception. But whatever the impulse to deceive, yet all 
recognised means of gratifying it having (as we hold) been excluded 
where our own party alone knew the things selected to be done, the 
attribution of the power of doing them to the children’s mental con- 
dition would be rather a restatement than an explanation of the 
problem. Of more special explanations, collusion is the most obvious. 
This, again, seems completely guarded against by exclusion of all 
members of the family, either from the room or from participation in 
the requisite knowledge; and a group of results like that mentioned 
above, obtained under these conditions, and reaching or even exceed- 
ing the average success of the whole series, goes far to negative the 
hypothesis of collusion at the times when members of the family were 
in the secret. The indirect argument from vexatious runs of failure 
on just the occasions when the children seemed most anxious for 
success, may be further suggested for what it is worth. We are aware 
that the exceptional nature of this inquiry goes far to invalidate 
arguments founded on character and demeanour; and on this head, 
therefore, will only state our conviction that any candid critic, present 
during the whole course of the experiments, would have carried away 
a far more vivid impression of their genuineness than the bare printed 
record can possibly convey. Of more real importance is the hypo- 
thesis of exalted sensibility of the ordinary sense organs. We could 
discover no indication of this in any of its known forms; but by way 
of precaution, as has been already stated, we commonly avoided even 
whispering any word, number, or name that we had selected; and 
the position of the excluded child, when the door was opened, would in 
every case have satisfied the most exacting critic. The explanation 
which might be sought in unconscious indications given by the sitters, 
and especially in the movement of the lips, has been already adverted to. 
Coming as we did to this investigation with considerable previous 
experience of the same kind, we were throughout strictly on our guard 
against giving such indications ourselves; the possibility of their 
being given by the family was of course excluded where the family 
were ignorant of the selected word or thing; and on the remaining 
occasions our perpetual vigilant watch never detected a trace of any- 
thing of the kind. The absolute docility of the children—both the 
guesser and the others—in taking any position in the room that we 
indicated, was naturally an assistance to our precautions. It may be 
further mentioned that, on a previous visit made by one of us, the 
child called the required name through the shut door or from an 
adjoining room, having thus been completely isolated from the very 
beginning to the very end of the experiment.® 


* Among the friends above referred to as having taken part in these inquiries are 
Professor Balfour Stewart and Professor A. Hopkinson of Owens College. A commu- 
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It must be remembered that our great preoccupation throughout 
was to guard against delusion. Had the phenomena been sufficiently 
established to allow of a systematic search for their underlying laws, 
we might have preferred a more unvarying method of experimenta- 
tion ; but in this preliminary stage it seemed desirable to meet prima 
facie possibilities of deception by frequent and unexpected changes 
of the various conditions. At the same time we endeavoured to 
gather such indications as we could of the way in which the impres- 
sion flashed on the mind of the child. The first question concerns 
the respective parts in the phenomena played by mental eye and 
mental ear. Among the experiments which we have counted as failures 
were very many where the number or card selected was guessed, as it 
were, piecemeal. For instance, the number 35 was selected, and the 
guesses were 45 and 43. So 57 was attempted as 47 and 45. So 
with cards: the seven of diamonds being chosen, the guesses were 
six of diamonds and seven of hearts ; the three of spades being chosen, 
the guesses were queen of spades and three of diamonds. These 
cases seem somewhat in favour of mental eye, the similarity in sownd 
between three and thirty in 43 and 35, or between five and fifty in 
45 and 57, not being extremely strong ; while the pictwre of the 3 or 
the 5 is identical in either pair. A stronger argument on the same 
side is the frequent guessing of king for knave, and vice versa. On 
the other hand, names of approximate sound (also reckoned as failures) 
were often given instead of the true ones; as ‘ Chester’ for Leicester, 
‘ Biggis’ for Billings. Frogmore was guessed first as ‘ Freemore ’ ; Snel- 
grove was given as ‘ Singrore,’ the last part of the name was soon 
given as ‘grover,’ and the attempt was then abandoned; the child 
remarking afterwards that she thought of ‘ Snail’ as the first syllable, 
but it had seemed to her too ridiculous. One of us has, more- 
over, successfully obtained from the maid-servant a German word of 
which she could have formed no visual image. The children’s own 
account is usually to the effect that they ‘seem to see’ the thing; 
but this, perhaps, does not come to much, as a known object, how- 
ever suggested, is sure to be instantly visualised. Another question 
would be as to the effect of greater or less distance between. the 
sitters and the guesser, and of the intervention of obstacles. It will 
have been seen that, in the experiments conducted by one of us on 
a former occasion, the intervention of a door or wall seemed to make 
no difference. It would be interesting, again, to discover whether 


nication lately received by us from them, embodying the results of their visits, and 
written without any knowledge of the contents of this paper, states facts and contains 
criticisms as to the possible (or impossible) relation to those facts of coincidence, 
collusion, sight and hearing, precisely similar to those we have given. Their experi- 
ence was that ‘in about half the cases the first guess was right, and in most cases of 
mistake there was some marked point of similarity between the object proposed and 
the thing guessed.’ 
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numerical increase in the observers increases the effect, and how far 
the presence of special persons is influential. In our experience the 
presence of the father—though by no means essential, and very often 
dispensed with—seemed decidedly to increase the percentage of 
successes. A still more interesting and important question concerns 
such conditions of success and failure as may lie in the circumstances, 
disposition, general capacity, and mood of the subject, including such 
points as consanguinity and familiarity with members of the circle, 
and also in the temper and manner of the latter. We are dealing, 
not with chemical substances, but with childish minds, liable to be 
reduced to shyness and confusion by anything in the aspect or de- 
meanour of visitors which inspires distaste or alarm. The importance 
of a childly way with children,’ and the slightness of the differences 
of manner which will either paralyse them into stupidity or -evoke 
unexpected intelligence and power, are commonplaces to anyone 
whose duties have lain among them; and attention to such points 
may be as prime a factor of success in these delicate experiments as 
any other. The delicacy of the conditions was illustrated in our own 
inquiry partly by the inexplicable fluctuations of success and failure 
affecting the whole household, partly by the wide difference observed 
in the capacities of particular members of it from day to day. The 
common notion that simplicity, and even comparative blankness of 
mind, are important conditions, seems somewhat doubtfully borne 
out by our experience; but of the favourable effect of freedom from 
constraint, and of a spice of pleasurable excitement, we can speak 
with entire assurance. The particular ill-success of a sitting which 
we held one close afternoon was attributed by the children themselves 
—and it seemed to us correctly—to inertness after their early dinner. 
We could find no resemblances between these phenomena and those 
known as mesmeric; inasmuch as a perfectly normal state on the 
part of the subject seemed our first prerequisite. Nor did we find 
any evidence that ‘ strength of will’ has any particular effect, except 
so far as both subject and circle may exercise it in patient attention. 
On one or two occasions it seemed of advantage to obtain vivid 
simultaneous realisation of the desired word on the part of all the 
Sitters; which is most easily effected if some one slowly and gently 
claps time, and all mentally summon up the word with the beats. 
Many further lines of the investigation suggest themselves; for 
instance, a great step would be made if a more complex idea, and one 
not habitually expressed by one definite sound or set of sounds, could 
be transmitted. An immense number of accurately-recorded experi- 
ments will be necessary for the establishment of such special points ; 
and possibly the present instalment may serve in some degree to 
stimulate and concentrate various inquiries in the same direction, 
which, though widely spread, seem so far to have been for the most 
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part of a lax and fitful sort. The material for such inquiries, as 
may be surmised from the present record, must be in large propor- 
tion children, who are fortunately not rare, and who may be congra- 
tulated on so grand an opportunity for combining utility with 
amusement. It need scarcely be added that the primary aim in all 
cases must be to get the results without physical contact or any- 
thing approaching it, a stage to which some practice with contact 
may be a necessary preliminary. In no other way can the hypothesis 
of ‘ muscle-reading’ be with certainty eliminated ; while, en revanche, 
the phenomena without contact, if once established, will afford solid 
ground for questioning the sufficiency of that hypothesis to account 
for all cases in which contact occurs. 

The phenomena here described are so unlike any which have been 
brought within the sphere of recognised science, as to subject the 
mind to two opposite dangers. Wild hypotheses as to how they 
happen are confronted with equally wild assertions that they cannot 
happen at all. Of the two, the assumption of & priori impossibility 
is, perhaps, in the present state of our knowledge of Nature, the most 
to be deprecated ; though it cannot be considered in any way sur- 
prising. We have referred to the legitimate grounds of suspicion, open 
to all who have only chanced to encounter the alleged phenomena 
in their vulgarest or most dubious aspects. Even apart from this, 
it is inevitable that, as the area of the known increases by perpetual 
additions to its recognised departments and by perpetual multiplica- 
tion of their connections, a disinclination should arise to break loose 
from association, and to admit a quite new department on its own 
independent evidence. And it cannot be denied that the department 
of research towards which the foregoing experiments form a slight 
contribution presents as little apparent connection with any ascer- 
tained facts of mental as of material science. Psychological treatises 
may be searched in vain for any account of transmission of mental 
images otherwise than by ordinary sensory channels. At the same 
time it may serve to disarm purely & priori criticism if we point 
out that the word ‘ thought-reading’ is merely used as a popular and 
provisional description, and is in no way intended to exclude an 
explanation resting on a physical basis. It is quite open to surmise 
some sort of analogy to the familiar phenomena of the transmission 
and reception of vibratory energy. A swinging pendulum suspended 
from a solid support will throw into synchronous vibration another 
pendulum attached to the same support if the period of oscillation of 
the two be the same; the medium of transmission here being the 
solid material of the support. One tuning-fork or string in unison 
with another will communicate its impulses through the medium of 
the air. Glowing particles of a gas, acting through the medium of 
the luminiferous ether, can throw into sympathetic vibration cool 
molecules of the same substance at a distance. A permanent magnet 
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brought into a room will throw any surrounding iron into a condition 
similar to its.own; and here the medium of communication is 
unknown, though the fact is undisputed. Similarly, we may con- 
ceive, if we please, that the vibration of molecules of brain-stuff may 
be communicated to an intervening medium, and so pass under cer- 
tain circumstances from one brain to another, with a corresponding 
simultaneity of impressions.’ No more than in the case of the mag- 
netic phenomena is any investigator bound to determine the medium 
before inquiring into the fact of transit. On the other hand, the 
possibility must not be overlooked that further advances along the 
lines of research here indicated may necessitate a modification of that 
general view of the relation of mind to matter to which modern 
science has long been gravitating. 

W. F. Barrett. 

EDMUND GURNEY. 

Freperic W. H. Myers. 


7 ¢Brain- WAVES.’ 


[The following extracts from a paper written by the Editor of 


this Review, in the ‘Spectator’ of January 30, 1869, under the 
title of ‘ Brain- Waves: a Theory,’ may be. quoted here as showing 
that the same explanation of similar phenomena had occurred to 
another observer of them many yewrs ago. } 


‘Let it be granted that whensoever any action takes place in the 
brain, a chemical change of its substance takes place also; or, in 
other words, an atomic movement occurs. .. . 

‘Let it be also granted that there is, diffused throughout all 
known space, and permeating the interspaces of all bodies—solid, fluid, 
or gaseous—an universal, impalpable elastic “ether,” or material 
medium of surpassing and inconceivable tenuity. . . . 

‘ But if these two assumptions be granted, and the present condi- 
tion of discovery seems to warrant them, should it not follow that no 
, brain action can take place without creating a wave or undulation in 
the ether ? for the movement of any solid particle submerged in any 
such medium must create a wave. 

‘If so, we should have as one result of brain action an undulation 
or wave in the circumambient, all-embracing ether—we should have 
what I will call Brain-Waves proceeding from every brain when in 
action. 

‘Each acting, thinking brain, then, would become a centre of 
undulations transmitted from it in all directions through space. .. . 
Why might not such undulations, when meeting with and falling 
upon duly sensitive substances, as if upon the sensitised paper of the 
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photographer, produce impressions, dim portraits of thoughts, as 
undulations of light produce portraits of objects ? 

‘The sound-wave passes on through myriads of bodies, and among 
a million makes but one thing sound or shake to it; a sympathy of 
structure makes it sensitive, and it alone. A voice or tone may pass 
unnoticed by ten thousand ears, but strike and vibrate one into a 
madness of recollection. In the same way the brain-wave of Damon, 
passing through space, producing no perceptible effect, meets some- 
where with the sensitised and sympathetic brain of Pythias, falls 
upon it, and fills it with a familiar movement. The brain of Pythias 
is affected as by a tone, a perfume, a colour with which he has been 
used to associate his friend; he knows not how or why, but Damon 
comes into his thoughts, and the things concerning him by associa- 
tion live again. If the last brain-waves of life be frequently intensest— 
convulsive in their energy, as the firefly’s dying flash is its brightest, 
and as oftentimes the “ lightening before death” would seem to show 
—we may perhaps seem to see how it is that apparitions at the hour 
of death are far more numerous and clear than any other ghost stories. 

‘Such oblique methods of communicating between brain and 
brain (if such there be) would probably but rarely take effect. The 
influences would be too minute and subtle to tell upon any brain 
already preoccupied by action of its own, or on any but brains of 
extreme, perhaps morbid susceptibility. But if, indeed, there be 
radiating from living brains any such streams of vibratory movements 
(as, surely, there must be), these may well have an effect even without 
speech, and be perhaps the modus operandi of “ the little flash, the 
mystic hint” of the poet—of that dark and strange sphere of half- 
experiences which the world has never been without... . 

‘No doubt atomic movements, causing waves in space, must start 
from other parts of the body as well as from the brain. . . . But the 
question here is simply limited to how brains are affected by the 
movements of other brains; just as the question of how one pendulum 
will make other pendulums swing with it is a fair mechanical inquiry 
by itself, though doubtless other questions would remain as to how 
the movement of the pendulum would affect all other material bodies, 
as well as pendulums, in the same room with it.—Ep. Nineteenth 


Century. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


TE question of the restoration of our ancient buildings has of late 
years been the cause of a war, which has raged furiously, and of 
which our great cathedral cities have been the chief theatre. On the 
one side are ranged the architects, and the majority of the bishops, 
deans, chapters and clergy. These are the restorationists. On the 
other side are the purists, represented by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings, who would allow nothing to be touched. 
Great is the eagerness, great the enthusiasm, in both armies. The 
purists indeed are weak in numbers and they lack the heavy artillery 
of the restorationists. But against these disadvantages they have as 
a set-off the heroism and the courage of fanaticism ; and if occasion- 
ally they run a tilt at a windmill, it is impossible not to admire their 
chivalry and their simple devotion to their cause. 

The outside public will probably think that, as in most quarrels, 
so in this, there is something to be said on both sides. It cannot be 
denied that many of our national monuments have suffered some wrong 
at the hands of their restorers, and that in this respect some of the 
greatest architects have been the greatest sinners. Indeed, it could 
hardly be otherwise. A fragment of a wall is to an antiquarian 
architect what a single fossil bone is to the comparative anatomist. 
From it he will reason out and reproduce a whole; there being 
between the processes respectively followed by the architect and the 
professor, the difference which exists between the immutable laws of 
nature and the whims of the imagination of man. The most learned 

,arguments of the artist are after all subject to the wayward caprice 
of the man whose work he is endeavouring to retrace. The professor, 
on the other hand, is following up his work with a conviction which is 
born of necessity. Now it is the knowledge of the uncertainty which at 
best must surround him, which tempts the architect tostray from the 
strict lines of restoration pure and simple and to begin improving. Here 
is his danger, and the more fertile his power of invention the greater 
will that danger be. On the other hand, what numberless beauties that 
had lain hidden for ages have been revealed by judicious restoration ! 
Can it be said to be an act of vandalism to peel off the plaster which 
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hides the mural painting of the old monks, or to relieve a Norman 
clerestory of the bricks which block it up? It is all very well to say 
that even the uglinesses with which a fine old building has been loaded 
by the ignorance of a bygone time mark an epoch in its history, and 
have an interest of their own. The cases are rare indeed, and must 
have some historic association of special gravity, where the world at 
large will not prefer to see such blemishes removed, and the original 
beauty of the building given back. 

The aim of this paper, however, is not to take up the cudgels either 
on the one side or on the other, in this dispute ; but to explain the 
object of certain works of restoration which have been carried on for 
some years past about the Tower of London, and which it is hoped 
will shortly be brought to a good end. It must be shown that the 
works yet remaining to be done are expedient and necessary, and 
that they will be faithfully and honestly executed, neither inventing 
nor designing new plans, but following strictly in the old lines, which 
have happily been preserved in ancient drawings and engravings. 

It may almost be said that the history of the Tower of London is 
the history of England. For eight hundred years as fortress, palace, 
and prison it has been continuously inhabited. Recent discoveries 
have shown that Roman buildings of considerable importance stood 
upon the same site. Tradition and the poets had gone so far as to 
attribute the existing tower to Julius Czsar;'! we know that it was 
erected by William the Conqueror, but it adds to the interest by 
which the spot is surrounded when we reflect that it was a Roman 
stronghold for a thousand years or more before the Norman King 
caused one stone of the great White Tower to be laid upon another. 

It was not until eighteen years after the Conquest that William 
turned his attention to fortifying the river approach to London. He 
summoned as his architect Gundulf, the weeping monk of Bec in 
Normandy, a Benedictine of considerable acquirements, whom travel 
had made familiar not only with the best specimens of architecture in 
his own country, but even with the more ornate school of the East. 
He is said to have been a pupil of Lanfranc and the friend of Anselm, 
and it is evident that he had acquired considerable fame as an artist 
before he was called away from his cloister to become the chief builder 
to King William. ‘ But,’ says Hepworth Dixon, ‘ he was chiefly known 
in the convent as a weeper. No monk at Bee could cry so often and 
so much as Gundulf. He could weep with those who wept ; nay, he 
could weepwith those who sported; for his tears rolled forth from 
what seemed to be an unfailing source.’ This melancholy man was 
made Bishop of Rochester, the cathedral and castle of which city 

. This is the way 
To Julius Cxsar’s ill-erected Tower.—Shakspeare, Richard II., Act v. sc. 1. 


Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
By many a foul and midnight murder fed.— Gray. 
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were designed and built by him; and it is in a ‘fair Register Book of 
the Acts of the Bishop of Rochester, set down by Edmond of 
Hadenham,’ that Stow finds it recorded that ‘ William I., surnamed 
the Conqueror, builded the Tower of London, to wit, the great white 
and square tower there, about the year of Christ 1078, appointing 
Gundulf, the Bishop of Rochester, to be principal surveyor and overseer 
of that work, who was from that time lodged in the house of Edmere, 
a burgess of London.’ 

So Gundulf wept and built, and Ralph Flambard, Bishop of 
Durham, found the money, little wotting that he was taxing and 
robbing the people to erect a prison for himself. Probably the 
earliest description of the Tower of London is that quoted by Stow of 
Fitzstephen, who lived in the twelfth century: ‘ The city of London 
hath in the east a very great and most strong palatine tower, whose 
turrets and walls do rise from a deep foundation, the mortar thereof 
being tempered with the blood of beasts.’ Perhaps Gundulf pounded 
up the old red tiles and bricks of the Romans to mix his mortar, and 
the people, only too ready to surround with new glamour the great 
threatening tower that was springing up in their midst, accounted 
for the colour in this way. 

Gundulf is said to have lived to the age of eighty, and to have 
seen the completion of the works which he designed about the Tower, 
including a church dedicated to St. Peter, which stood on the site 
of the present chapel of St. Peter ‘ad Vincula.’ 

William Rufus actively pushed on the work which had been begun 
under the auspices of his father: ‘He challenged the investiture of 
prelates; he pilled and shaved the people with tribute, especially to 
spend about the Tower of London and the Great Hall at Westminster.’ 
There is considerable doubt as to what were the actual additions made 
to the Tower of London during the-reigns of William Rufus and 
Henry I. Stow says: ‘ They also-eaused a castle to be builded under 
the said tower, to wit, on the south side toward the Thames, and also 
incastellated the same round about.’ This castle*on the south side 
toward the Thames has by some been thought to be St. Thomas’s 
Tower; but that cannot be, for St. Thomas’s Tower was not built 
until the reign of Henry III., when the land was reclaimed from the 
river. More probably this castle was the Hall, or, as itis now called, 
the Wakefield Tower, in which the Crown jewels are kept, and which 
in its lower masonry shows traces of great antiquity. 

Upon the death of Rufus the citizens of London seized Ralph 
Flambard, whom they hated for his extortions, and Henry, who had 
reasons enough for conciliating the Commons in the face of the im- 
pending struggle for the kingdom with his brother Robert, sent the 
ex-treasurer to be imprisoned in the Tower, the first of a long roll of 
political captives. But he led an easy life there, well lodged and well 
fed, with liberty to buy what luxuries he might wish for over and 
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above what could be procured for the two shillings a day assigned for 
his maintenance out of the royal exchequer. One fine day, using a 
trick as old as the time of Ulysses, he sent for a number of kegs of 
wine, and gave a great feast to his gaolers, who got helplessly drunk. 
In one of the kegs was concealed a rope, by which the burly Bishop let 
himself down out of window, and although the rope was too short, 
and he had an awkward drop to brave, Flambard, fat as he was, took 
no hurt, and made good his escape to France. This happened in the 
month of February 1101. Poor Griffin, Prince of Wales, who tried 
the same adventure in Henry III.’s reign, did not fare so well. He 
too was a portly man, and he broke his neck. 

The first four Constables of the Tower were Othowerus, Acolinillus, 
Otto, and Geffrey Magnaville Earl of Essex—men of rapacious cha- 
racter and strong grasp, for they took East Smithfield, which belonged 
to the priory of the Holy Trinity within Aldgate, and held it asa 
vineyard. No wonder the people looked with terror and dislike upon 
the frowning walls which harboured knights so bold that even the 
Church was not safe from their depredations! In the second year of 
King Stephen the monks came to their own again, but, as will be 
seen presently, the Tower of London was but an uncomfortable neigh- 
bour to the Church of the Holy Trinity for many a long year. 

For a century and a half little or nothing appears to have been 
done to the Tower; until in the year 1155 ‘Thomas Becket, being 
Chancellor to Henry the Second, caused the Flemmings to be banished 
out of England, their castles lately builded to be pulled down, and the 
Tower of London to be repaired.’ 

Forty years later, about the year 1190, when John was in rebellion 
against his brother Richard the First, William Longchamp, Bishop of 
Ely and Chancellor of England, ‘enclosed the Tower and Castle of 
London with an outward wall of stone, embattelled; and also caused 
a deep ditch to be cast about the same, thinking to have invironed 
it with the river of Thames.’ This ditch was a new blow to the prior 
and monks of the Holy Trinity, for by the digging of it the church 
lost half a mark rent by the year, and the poor brethren of St. Katha- 
rine lost their mill, which stood ‘ where now is the iron gate of the 
Tower.’ Moreover, the garden, which the King had hired of the 
brethren for six marks a year, ‘for the most part was wasted and 
marred by the ditch. Recompense was often promised but never 
performed, till King Edward, coming after, gave to the brethren five 
marks and a half for that part which the ditch had devoured; and 
the other part thereof without he yielded them again, which they hold ; 
and of the said rent of five marks and a half they have a deed, by 
virtue whereof they are well paid tothis day.’ If the church suffered 
loss by the encroachments of the new fortifications, so also did the 
city, for an equal quantity of land was taken from Tower Hill, besides 
breaking down the city wall from White Tower to th e firstgate of 
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the city, called the Postern Gate. ‘Yet,’ says Stow, from whom we 
have been quoting, ‘I have not read of any quarrel made by the citi- 
zens, or recompense demanded by them for that matter ; because all 
was done for good of the cities defence thereby, and to their good 
likings.’ 

Not so patient were the citizens when Henry the Third began his 
great works at the Tower: ‘ In the year 1239, writes Matthew Paris, 
‘King Henry the Third fortified the Tower to another end; wherefore 
the citizens, fearing lest that were done to their detriment, com- 
plained; and the King answered that he had not done it to their 
hurt ; but (saith he) I will from henceforth do as my brother doth in 
building and fortifying castles, who beareth the name to be wiser than 
I am.’ 

And he kept his promise, for if he was a weak king he was a 
mighty builder. Corffe, Conway, Beaumaris, ‘and many other fine 
poems in stone,’ are his work. 

But the chief fame of King Henry the Third should rest upon his 
having been the first deviser of an embankment of the Thames. For 
to him, and to his master mason, Adam de Lamburn, belongs the 
honour of having constructed the great wharf reclaimed from the 
Thames on the south side of the Tower. This was no mean piece of 
engineering, when the force of the tide at this point is considered, 
nor was the embankment made good without the exercise of much 
patience and perseverance. On the night of the festival of St. 
George 1240 the tide rolled in heavily, undermining the earthworks, 
and the watergate and the river wall fellin. The King set to work 
again, and for a whole year nothing occurred to hinder him, until, on 
the very anniversary of the former disaster, the surging tide once 
more swept away gate and wall. That very night a certain priest, a 
holy and a prudent man, dreamt a dream, in which it was revealed to 
him that an archbishop, clad in his pontifical robes and carrying a 
cross in his hand, came to the walls which the King had at that time 
built near the Tower of London, and surveying them with an angry 
countenance, struck them sharply and violently with the cross which 
he carried in his right hand, saying, ‘ Why do ye rebuild these ?’ and 
immediately the newly-built walls fell in ruins as though they had 
been caused to fall by an earthquake. Terrified at the vision, the 
priest asked of a certain clerk who appeared to be following the arch- 
bishop, ‘ Who is this archbishop?’ Said he, ‘ The blessed Thomas the 
Martyr, a Londoner by birth, who considering that these walls have been 
made to the shame and prejudiee of the Londoners, has thrown them 
in ruins, so that they may never be restored.’ Then said the priest, 
‘Oh, what expense and what labour of craftsmen has he destroyed !’ 
To him answered the clerk, ‘If poor craftsmen, gaping for pay and 
being in sore need, have earned victuals for themselves thereby, it 


may be borne. But since these walls have been built, not for 
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the defence of the kingdom, but for the woe of guiltless citizens, if the 
blessed Thomas had not cast them down, Saint Edward the Confessor 
and his successor would have destroyed them to the foundation yet 
more cruelly.’ Then the priest awoke, and rose and told his vision to 
all those who were in the house ; and in the morning the news spread 
all over London, that the walls built about the Tower, upon the build- 
ing of which the King had spent more than twelve thousand marks, 
had fallen down, and were beyond repair. For the which disaster the 
citizens of London were but little grieved, for the walls were to them 
as a thorn in their eye. 

This story, which has been preserved by Matthew Paris, and 
embroidered upon by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in his struggles to be pic- 
turesque rather than accurate, serves at any rate to show the great 
unpopularity of Henry’s fortifications. The King, however, was not 
to be permanently daunted either by expense or by ghostly warnings. 
He and Adam de Lamburn must have been sorely mortified at the 
second collapse of their embankment, and for some years nothing more 
was done to it; but they set bravely to work again, and this time 
they built so strongly that their masonry has withstood storms and 
tides and ghosts to this day. 

Many other works did Henry the Third about the Tower of Lon- 
don. He restored and strengthened the garner or storehouse and the 
great White Tower. He built the Water Gate, which was called St. 
Thomas’s Tower, and in which a chapel was dedicated to St. Edward 
the Confessor, probably to commemorate the priest’s dream and to 
deprecate the further wrath of the saints. He built and fortified the 
inner ballium with the Lanthorn Tower, which he fitted up for his 
own habitation, causing his privy chamber to be painted with the story 
of Antiochus. Nor while directing his chief attention to the fortifi- 
cation of the Tower as a place of arms and safety for the king’s 
person, did Henry neglect the sacred buildings within it. He repaired 
and beautified the Chapel of St. John inside the White Tower, giving 
orders for three glass windows, the one towards the north ‘with a 
little Mary holding her Child,’ and two others toward the south 
representing the Holy Trinity and St. John the Evangelist. The 
cross and rood were also to be repainted in good colours, and two fair 
images were to be made and painted ‘ where it could be best and most 
properly done in the said chapel ;’ one of them of St. Edward holding 
aring and giving it to St. John the Evangelist. Minute instruc- 
tions were also issued for the restoration of the Church of St. Peter ; 
the royal stalls were to be painted, and the ‘little Mary,’ with her 
shrine, and the figures of St. Peter, St. Nicholas, and St. Katharine 
newly coloured; a new image of the Blessed Virgin was to be made, 
and one of St. Peter in the robes of an archbishop; there was also to 
be made and painted, ‘where it could be better and more decently 
done,’ an image of St. Christopher carrying Jesus, two fair tables of 
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the best colours were to be painted with the legends of St. Nicholas 
and St. Katharine, and ‘ two fair cherubims with hilarious and joyous 
countenances’ were to be placed on the right hand and on the left 
of the great cross; a carved marble font with marble columns was 
also to be provided. 

Wonderfully minute in details and very curious are the instructions 
issued by King Henry to the ‘custodes operationis Turris Londi- 
nensis.” Among others there is one in which he commands to make 
‘all the leaden gutters of the great Tower, by which the rain water 
should fall from the top of the said Tower, be continued down to the 
ground, so that the newly- whitened wall of the said Tower may in no 
wise perish nor easily give way owing to the water trickling down it :’ 
sound building principles, which were conveyed to his clerks in the 
doggiest of Latin. 

Louder and louder grew the discontent of the good citizens of 
London as they saw more work being spent upon the Tower. In 
every addition to its strength they saw a fresh menace directed 
against their liberties. Moreover, the king’s love of bricks and mortar 
and works of art was an expensive taste, and it was their money that 
was being swallowed up in the great fortress. The queen, Elinor of 
Provence, shared her lord’s unpopularity, and it was against her that it 
found a vent. In the year 1263 there were great riots in London, during 
which the houses of the Jews and the Lombard bankers were attacked 
and pillaged. Henry was away, but the queen was at the Tower, and 
was so frightened by the outrages that were taking place in the city 
that she sought to go to Windsor by boat. As she drew near London 
Bridge the people cried out, ‘ Drown the witch! Drown the witch!’ 
Not content with abusing her in the most indecent language, they 
pelted her with rotten eggs and dirt, and had prepared large stones 
to sink her boat should she attempt to shoot the bridge ; so that she 
was terrified and returned to the Tower. 

At the close of Henry the Third’s reign the Tower was a complete 
and, for the engines of war of those times, impregnable stronghold, 
presenting a perfect picture of the feudal system. 

It was divided into two wards, the inner ward and the outer: the 
former reserved for the king, the latter open to the people. In the 
inner ward were the king’s palace (Henry, as we have seen, occupied 
the Lanthorn Tower), the dungeon keep for his prisoners, the 
treasury, garner, and chapels. In this inner sanctum sat the Court 
of King’s Bench. The outer ward, in which sat the Court of Common 
Pleas, was nominally in the custody of the citizens, who on stated 
occasions enforced their rights of access to the king and the courts of 
law. At such times they met in Barking Church on Tower Hill, 
whence they sent ‘six sage men’ as a deputation to beg the king, 
according to custom, to forbid his guards either to close the gates or 
to keep watch over them while the citizens were coming and going, 
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for that no one should guard the gates of the Tower save only such 
persons as they might appoint. The king, as a matter of course, 
granted this request, and for the nonce the citizen guard, newly 
shaved and sprucely clad in their best, took possession of the gates. 

There is one institution which dates from Henry’s time to which 
we may allude. In the year 1235 the Emperor Frederick sent to 
the king, who was his brother-in-law, three leopards, as an emblem 
of the royal coat of arms of England; and frcm that time forth 
until the year 1826, when the wild beasts were removed to the Regent’s 
Park, the menagerie, which was kept in the Lion’s Tower, formed a 
part of the royal appanage of the Tower of London. So the three 
leopards of King Henry the Third were the foundation of the Royal 
Zoological Society. 

None of Henry’s successors emulated the active and artistic 
interest which he showed in the Tower of London. To him must be 
ascribed the credit of having finished it as it stood until the close of 
the last century. Some details, indeed, were afterwards altered ; the 
present church of St. Peter was built by Edward the First on the 
site of the older church ; about four centuries later Sir Christopher 
Wren added a large storehouse on the north side, which was burnt 
down in 1841 and replaced by the present barracks. But although 
kings and queens held their court here, no changes of importance in 
the structure took place. The great fortress remained as the third 
Henry had left it. How it became the scene of many a royal murder— 
how Henry the Sixth was killed in the little oratory in the Wakefield 
Tower—how Richard brought about the death of his nephews—how 
Henry the Eighth beheaded his wives—how his daughter signed 
warrants for the burning of heretics and the imprisonment of her 
sister—how many a captive lingered through a living death within 
those terrible walls, or perished in the torture chamber—all these 
stories, and many others of which the Tower was the scene, are thrice- 
told tales familiar to every child. In a mere sketch of the history of 
the stones and mortar they have no place. Sir Christopher Wren is 
the next prominent figure with which we have to deal. Besides the 
great storehouse, of which mention has been made, he did much 
work of restoration about the Tower. But unfortunately he did not 
enter into the spirit of the place, and the masonry which he intro- 
duced, notably in the White Tower, is quite out of harmony with 
the Norman character of the building. 

But it was at the end of the last century that the Tower, long 
neglected, suffered an irreparable loss by the destruction of the Lan- 
thorn Tower, which was burnt down in the year 1786. This tower, 
which, as part of the royal habitation, would have been of the greatest 
interest to the curious in antiquities, was a large round structure sur- 
mounted by a small turret. It stood to the west of the Salt Tower, 
from which it was separated bya gallery dividing the privy gardens, and 
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that the disaster might be the more complete, its very ruins were 
carted away, and in its place was reared the huge unsightly ware- 
house which now masks the Tower from the river. During the 
Crimean war this warehouse was heightened by a storey, and a 
crueller blot on a grand old pile of buildings it is difficult to imagine. 

The Georgian epoch was fatal to many of our finest antiquities 
throughout the country. The prevailing dearth of taste is shown by 
the ruthless way in which picturesque old manor-houses of the Tudor 
and even earlier times were swept away by the score to make room 
for Grecian temples or Italian villas. It was a period in which 
the people cared no more for the monuments of their country, as old 
Weever said of his own contemporaries in a previous century, ‘than 
for the parynges of their nayles.’ What wonder if in such an age 
the glories of the Tower were suffered to decay. It had long ceased 
to be a royal palace, and even the old custom of holding a court 
there before the coronation of the king, who was wont to pass in 
solemn procession through the City to Westminster, was observed for 
the last time by King Charles the Second. The genius of ugliness 
was allowed to do its worst ; indignity after indignity was committed, 
and the finest monumental fabric in Europe was hidden and screened 
from the waterway as if it had been something to be ashamed of. 
Had matters gone on thus it is difficult to say what would have been 


the end: the place would have been at the mercy of storekeepers and 
paperkeepers, and all considerations of artistic beauty and historic 
interest would have given way before the urgent necessity for stowing 
away a few more soldiers’ blankets or a packet of dusty old files from 


some public office. 

Happily there were better times to come, and at a critical 
moment the Tower fell into good hands. The late Lord de Ros, 
during his official connection with it, showed a warm and discriminat- 
ing interest in the place, and to him are due in a great measure the 
thanks of the country for having started a new order of ideas in 
regard to it. The Prince Consort also vigorously took up the 
subject, and under his auspices and fostering care much good work 
was done in the direction of sound restoration. The authorities 
showed wisdom in choosing as their adviser Mr. Salvin, who had 
made a special study of castellated buildings. Under his counsel the 
chapel of St. John in the White Tower was restored, and is now 
perhaps the finest specimen of Norman architecture in the kingdom : 
there was not much needed here beyond removing the plaster under 
which the solid old masonry was hidden; no attempt was made at 
decoration of any sort; only the existing tiles were supplemented by 
_ others made to the same pattern, and an altar table of the simplest 
construction has recently been added to mark the sacred character of 
the place. The whole beauty of the chapel consists in its wonderful 
proportion and stern solidity. Various other works of minor im- 
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portance were undertaken, and the tumble-down buildings and out- 
houses in which the warders were lodged were replaced by suitable 
dwellings in the early Tudor style. It is obvious that, for various 
reasons, operations of this nature can hardly be continuously carried 
on over a great number of years. For some time there was a lull, 
during which little was undertaken beyond what would come under 
the head of maintenance and repair ; but even this little was done in 
a totally different spirit from that which had hitherto prevailed: the 
plasterer and whitewasher were called in to make good, not to 
obliterate ; while the functions of the mason and joiner were confined 
within the strictest limits. 

In the year 1876 the work of restoration on a larger scale was of 
necessity actively renewed. The church of St. Peter ad Vincula 
had fallen into decay ; a sinking of the pavement by the altar was: 
becoming more and more serious, and it appeared urgent that steps. 
should be taken to prevent that part of the fabric from crumbling 
away. Here, however, was a case where the mere preservation of the 
existing order of things would have been indecent. The old church 
of Edward the First had, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, been choked with tall unsightly pews and a mean gallery 
of grained wood. The walls and pillars were covered with tablets 
and votive monuments recording the virtues and excellences of 
departed nobodies; while of the illustrious dead whose dust lay 
beneath the flagstones not a record of any kind was to be seen. ‘EF 
cannot refrain from expressing my disgust,’ said Lord Macaulay, ‘ at 
the barbarous stupidity which has transformed this interesting little 
church into the likeness of a meeting-house in a manufacturing town.’ 
Mr. Salvin was again consulted. The pews and the gallery were 
swept away and replaced by oaken seats; the memorials of the 
nobodies found an appropriate oblivion in the crypt; while in the 
chancel, where, owing to the necessary disturbance of the pavement, 
discoveries of the highest historic interest were made, brass plates 
were laid, engraved with the armorial bearings of the mighty dead 
whose bones were carefully gathered into caskets and re-buried there.~ 
Of the finding of Queen Anne Boleyn’s remains, and of all that took 
place in regard to these operations, a most interesting account has 
been written by Mr. Doyne C. Bell in his exhaustive monograph 
‘The Chapel in the Tower.’ 

This plainly was an undertaking not of mere restoration in the 
sense of keeping together the existing state of things, but also of 
alteration. The character of the place underwent a complete change. 
The work of ‘ barbarous stupidity’ had to be cleared away, and when 
nothing but the old shell remained, grave questions arose as to how 
the interior should be finished ; gravest of all, the question of what 
record, if any, should be left of the dead whom the chapel contained. 
The fact that no memorial stone or tablet remained of them was a 
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matter of design. All of them victims of the axe and block, their 
bodies had been hidden away, hardly receiving the honours of Chris- 
tian burial; the chief care of their persecutors being that they 
should be forgotten. In the case of Queen Anne Boleyn the remains 
were huddled into an old elm box that had been used for holding 
arrow-heads, and buried with as much haste as might be. Was the 
studied dishonour with which these remains had been treated an 
historical fact to be perpetuated to all time ? or, on the other hand, 
was it not desirable that a lasting record of the identifications that 
had been made should be placed on the spot at the very time when 
the discoveries took place? The balance inclined in favour of the 
latter view, and it may be surmised that few persons will regret that 
the church no longer tallies with the melancholy description in which 
Macaulay sums up its degradation, ‘In truth there is no sadder spot 
on earth than this little cemetery.’ 

The next work of importance which was undertaken was the 
restoration of the outer line of fortifications on the southern or river 
side. This involved the repair, or rather the rebuilding, of the Well 
and Cradle Towers, both of which were in a pitiable condition. The 
Well Tower, at the eastern end of the outer wall, was surmounted by 
a crazy upper storey of brick, which upon two sides rested upon pro- 
jecting wooden beams; the Cradle Tower, so far as its upper portion 
was concerned, had disappeared entirely, the structure having been 
cut down flush with the wall and asphalted over. What remained of 
the headless trunk was used as a powder store. There could be no 
question as to the propriety of replacing the two towers where they 
stood. In the existing state of things there was neither picturesque 
beauty nor interesting association ; whereas by what was done, Mr. 
Salvin as before being the chief adviser, several features of interest 
were revealed. 

Inside the walls the chief and most necessary business has been 
to pull down. In all directions buildings of the most heterogeneous 
character had heen crowded into every available space, hiding and 
marring the noble old fortress. Even the White Tower had been 
defaced by plastering ugly nondescript annexes against it. On the 
south side of it is the hideous horse armoury, while on the east until 
lately there stood a calamitous outgrowth, with several grey doors 
marked with letters of the alphabet, which was occupied in some 
way as a storehouse. Heavy settlements and cracks showed that this 
structure must be removed for safety’s sake; and so, fortunately, it 
has disappeared, and on this side at least Gundulf’s great tower may 
be seen in all its grandeur. It was during the sweeping away of this 
store that the Roman remains to which allusion has been made in 
the beginning of this paper were discovered. Scarcely less necessary 
was the destruction of the so-called Irish Barracks, a nest of dirty 
slums which occupied the space between the inner and outer fortifi- 
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cations on the eastern side. These also are now an evil of the past, 
and the Salt and Broad Arrow Towers stand out in all their 
beauty. 

But no work at the Tower can be considered to be satisfactory so 
long as the great warehouse which succeeded the fire of 1788 con- 
tinues to mask the Tower onthe river side. It is so monstrous that it 
may be doubted whether any civilised country would at this present 
time suffer such a deformity to remain. But strange things are 
tolerated even in these days of artistic revival, and it is more reas- 
suring to know that the building has been condemned as unsafe to 
such a degree that it would cost more to keep it together than to 
pull it down and replace it by the inner ballium and Lanthorn 
Tower on the site of which it stands. Alas! the Lanthorn Tower 
will be but a reproduction, and will make us regret all the more the 
loss of Henry the Third’s apartments, with the paintings of the story of 
Antiochus! The purists too will cry aloud, saying that the new 
tower and ballium will be an unreality and a sham, and that it 
is an anachronism to build castles and walls in these days. All of 
which will be in a measure true. It is impossible to give back the 
stones which would have prated of the Wars of the Roses. And no 
one will pretend that as a work of protection the inner ballium is 
now a necessity. But is it not defensible on the highest grounds, 
seeing that the most complete authorities for the restoration are 
extant, to set up a correct presentment or model of the old fortress 
as it stood? The warehouse is doomed and must disappear. A 
building of some sort must take its place, for a portion of the accom- 
modation will be wanted. From an artistic point of view it is clear 
that it must be such a structure as will give scale to the White 
Tower without hiding it. It seems that to put anything else in this 
place but a true representation of what stood there of old would be 
an act of stupidity and vandalism. 

But we are told that the true vandals are the restorers. So say 
the anti-restorationists. Here, in the Tower of London is a question 
for them to debate. Sir Christopher Wren restored the White 
Tower. In so doing he removed the old Norman windows and sub- 
stituted for them his own heavy windows with great keystones to the 
arches. Here was clearly an act of vandalism. Two centuries later, 
Mr. Salvin, as we have seen, restored St. John’s Chapel. In so doing 
he obliterated in that part of the building Sir Christopher’s windows 
and restored those of Bishop Gundulf. Was Salvin wrong? If so, 
let us sin with Salvin. 

In these days all men have their opinions on matters of art, and 
most are ready to express them. No workman can hope to escape 
criticism. Butin this work, which will shortly be taken in hand, 
there is some ground for the expectation that when the veil shall be 
lifted and the great fortress given back to the river in all its 
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majesty, even the most pedantic of critics will be compelled to admit 
the beauty of the transformation. The Tower will never again be 
a royal palace, but its glory is not altogether departed; public 
interest in the old monuments of the country increases year by year, 
and there is little danger that these grim grey walls will ever again 
be allowed to fall into ruin or blotted out by stores and ware- 
houses. 
A. B. Mirtrorp. 





SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM. 


THERE is a story of two rude little boys who were taken to see a 
certain play of Shakespeare’s, which was not eminently calculated to 
appeal to the minds of rude little boys, by their tutor, or guardian, or 
patron,—a kind of Mr. Barlow as it may be imagined. They sat 
through the performance with seeming attention and decorum be- 
cause they were obliged to; but perhaps their real feelings were only 
intensified by the fact that they could find no vent at the time. As 
they left the theatre, the Mr. Barlow of the occasion stopped them 
in the vestibule, and, pointing to a bust of Shakespeare, said, ‘ There, 
that is the great poet to whose words you have listened to-night. 
Mark him well.’ At the time when this happened, it also happened 
that there was a conductor of an orchestra in a London theatre who 
bore a strong personal resemblance to Shakespeare. To the theatre 
where he conducted these two rude little boys soon after went. The 
conductor at some moment happened to turn round, and one of the 
little boys seeing his face said to the other, ‘ There’s that beast 
Shakespeare. Let us mark him well.’ And they proceeded to do so 
with nuts used as missiles. This story is perhaps not an inapt illus- 
tration of the attitude assumed by some Shakespearian commentators 
and critics both of the past and of the present time. The difference in 
many cases is only in the intention. The two little boys meant to hurt 
‘that beast Shakespeare’ if they could, though commentators mean 
to glorify him or themselves; but the result has been in some cases 
not essentially different. It would of course be absurd, even outrageous, 
not to fully recognise the admirable work done by many commen- 
tators past and present, and in connexion with the latter the name of 
Mr. Aldis Wright will doubtless occur to many of us. But toomany 
of the genus may be described as wasting a vast amount of pains in 
driving a comma into a toil, or going about to recover the wind of a 
full stop. It would be instructive to learn how much time has been 
devoted to one particular theory—namely, that Shakespeare was not 
the author of Shakespeare—with its many branches of sub-theory ; one 
of the latest of which is, that Shakespeare kept not a poet but several 
poets, and that, to quote the ingenious commentator’s own words, ‘ be- 
cause they were not his own, explains sufficiently the mystery of 
Shakespeare’s carelessness about these plays for after-time.’ Yet 
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according to this critic, Shakespeare himself did occasionally put in 
a passage of real poetry amid what he calls ‘the blood and thunder, 
the vulgar intellectual scream, the blast, the bathos, the bombast,’ 
with which the so-called plays of Shakespeare are for the most part 
filled. This is a pleasing enough variation upon the theme that 
nobody called Shakespeare could have written the plays which bear 
Shakespeare’s name, and is perhaps fresher and more ingenious than 
the contention that Shakespeare must have been written by Bacon, 
because two such clever men as Lord Verulam and the author of 
Shakespeare could not possibly be alive at the same time. It is a 
little strange that as yet no serious attempt has been made to esta- 
blish the reverse of this theory. Every argument urged to show that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare will tell at least as strongly in favour of the 
supposition that Shakespeare wrote Bacon; and an additional one 
may be drawn from the extent of Bacon’s occupation in affairs of state, 
which it may be contended could not possibly leave him time or energy 
for so much literary work as bears his name. 

As to contentions about the poet’s career, calling, and character, 
of these there seemed at one time likely to be no end; but fortu- 
nately all difficulties in this regard were disposed of finally afew years 
ago by a certain American critic. This writer began by giving a brief 
summary of the dramatist’s life, in which he informed the world that 
‘Shakespeare commenced life as a deer-stealer and drunkard, that 
there were some shady circumstances connected with his marriage, 
and that he lived in London during the whole of his theatrical career 
without his wife.’ He went on to say: ‘ He was so mean as to sue one 
man for a debt of 6/., and another for 1/. 19s. 10d., when he had an 
income of 1,000/. a year, and died at the age of fifty-two from the 
effect of too much drink at dinner.’ Yet other facts concerning the 
poet are made known to us by this writer, among them that he was 
undoubtedly a Roman Catholic, and that ‘ the theory that Bacon was 
ashamed to acknowledge himself the author of the Shakespearian 
plays has a sort of support in the gross immorality and the vile 
language of the Second Part of King Henry IV.’ 

This point of view may seem surprising enough now, but it is not 
essentially different from the estimation of persons of authority and 
judgment in former generations. Every one knows the famous opinion 
delivered by Voltaire, that Hamlet was the dream of a drunken 
savage with some flashes of beautiful thought ; and equally surprising 
judgments have been recorded by great English men of letters. Pro- 
bably there was at the time no very general dissent from the 
following strange criticism of Hume’s :— 


If Shakespeare be considered as a man born in a ryde age and educated in the 
lowest manner, without any instruction from books or from the world, he may be 
regarded as a prodigy. If represented as a poet capable of furnishing a proper 
entertainment to a refined or intelligent audience, we must abate much of this 
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eulogy. A striking peculiarity of sentiment adapted to a single character he fre- 
quently hits as it were by inspiration, but a reasonable propriety of thought he 
cannot for any time uphold. Nervous and picturesque expressions, as well as 
descriptions, abound in him, but it is in vain we look for purity or simplicity of 
diction. 

Again, there are the two references to Shakespeare in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, one of which occurs when Dr. Primrose, meeting with a 
strolling player, asks him who are the dramatists most in vogue at 


the day. 


‘Who are the modern Otways and Drydens?’ ‘TI fancy, sir,’ cried the player, 
‘few of our modern dramatists would think themselves much honoured by being 
compared with the writers you mention. Dryden’s and Rowe’s manner are quite 
out of fashion ; our taste has gone back a whole century. Fletcher, Ben Jonson, 
and all the plays of Shakespeare are the only ones that go down.’ ‘ How,’ I cried, 
‘is it possible the present age can be pleased with that antiquated dialect, that 
obsolete humour, those overcharged characters, which abound in the works you 
mention?’ ‘Sir,’ returned my companion, ‘the public think nothing about 
dialect or humour or character, for that is none of their business; they only 
go to be amused, and find themselves happy when they can enjoy a pantomime 
under the sanction of Jonson’s or Shakespeare's name.’ ‘So, then, I suppose,’ cried 
I, ‘that our modern dramatists are rather imitators of Shakespeare than of Nature!’ 


—a piece of contrast which, it will be admitted, is somewhat curious. 
The other reference is the well-known one in which Shakespeare is 
ranked by one of Goldsmith’s characters, with no protest from him- 
self, together with taste and the musical glasses. 

The two ladies (the passage runs) threw my girls quite into the shade; for they 


would talk of nothing but high life and high-lived company; with other fashion- 
able topics, such as pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses.’ 


Nothing is perhaps more curious than the varying estimation in 
which, from his own time down to the present, Shakespeare has been 


held. 


For two hundred and fifty years (wrote Gervinus) have men toiled over this poet ; 
they have not grown weary, digging in his works as in a mine, to bring to light all 
the noble metal they contain; and those who have been most active have been 
humble enough at last to declare that scarcely a single passage of this rich mine 
has been yet exhausted. And almost two centuries of this period had passed away 
before the men appeared who first recognised Shakspeare’s entire merit and 
capacity, and divested his pure noble form of the confusion of prejudices which 
had veiled and disfigured it. How was it (he goes on to ask) that this poet 
should so long remain an enigma to the whole literary world and history ; that so 
extraordinary a man should be so tardily appreciated, and even now should be by 
many so imperfectly understood; and this, too, a poet who was in no wise indis- 
tinct concerning himself, and whom, indeed, many of his contemporaries seem to 


have fully valued ? 


The learned critic finds two answers to this question, one of 
which is that it is only the ordinary which is comprehended quickly, 
only the commonplace that is free from misconception. The other 
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answer lies in history. In spite of the success of Shakespeare, and of 
the high estimation in which the discerning held him— 


The favour which the poet enjoyed in his life could have been in no wise 
universal, because his art itself was a contemned profession. . . . . His plays were 
only written for representation; those who did not see them never knew them; 
it was with the dramatist as with the actor, whose sad lot it is that his art 
cannot be made permanent, as it passes away with the moment. . . . Only the 
half of Shakespeare’s dramas were printed during his life, and not a single one 
under his superintendence and revision. Not till seven years after his death did 
his works, collected by his fellow-actors, appear in a folio edition (1623) of uncer- 
tain and unwarranted value ; the older quarto editions of single plays (inveighed 
against, it is true) appeared in this, with all their senseless faults, by the side of 
the newly-added and equally carelessly-revised pieces. This edition was re- 
published in 1632. At that time the plays of the poet were still held in popular 
honour, but already a Fletcher had surpassed the master in the favour of the over- 
excited stage public; and with the characteristic lack at that period of all criticism 
in English literature, there were no reviewers who might have discerned the pre- 
eminence of Shakespeare’s works, and might have demonstrated the grounds of their 
superiority. Not long afterwards the whole stage was swept away by the altered 
current of the national life. 


From 1642 onwards till the Revolution, Gervinus goes on to say, the 
remembrance of Shakespeare’s literary epoch was almost effaced. 


When, at the Restoration under Charles the Second and James the Second, with 
the court diversions and a gayer life the stage was also revived, the characters of the 
Shekespearian pieces became, it is true, again the test of theatrical skill ; and the taste 
of the Saxon people returned even now with a predilection for their favourite which 
seemed to the learned of the day as blameworthy as it was inexplicable; but the 
strong riotous interest in the stage that had existed in Shakespeare’s time seized the 
multitude no more; the theatre was formed after the frivolous and light taste of 
the court, and was no longer susceptible of those great and earnest works.’ 


There is perhaps in this passage a certain confusion of expression, 
but, to see fully enough the difference of taste between the two eras 
referred to, one need only turn to Pepys’s Diary. In this, as Pepys 
was an indefatigable playgoer, there are pretty frequent references to 
Shakespeare’s works, some of which are in their way both entertaining 
and instructive. On the 11th of October 1660 he writes :— 


Then in the Park we met with Mr. Salisbury, who took Mr. Creed and me to 
the Cockpit to see the ‘Moor of Venice,’ which was well done. Burt acted the 
Moor; by the same token a very pretty lady that sat by me called out to see Des- 
demona smothered. 


On the 1st of March of the next year he has an entry which completely 
bears out Mr. H. J. Byron’s contention, put forward not long ago, that 
it is undesirable to found criticism on the first night’s performance of a 
play :— 


Saw Romeo and Juliet the first time it was ever acted ; 


that is, of course, at the particular theatre where he saw it. 
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I am resolved to go no more to see the first time of acting, for they were all of 
them out more or less, 


In 1662, on the 29th of September, 

to the King’s Theatre, where we saw Midsummer Night's Dream, which T had 
never seen before nor shall ever again, for it is the most insipid ridiculous play that 
ever I saw in my life. 


{n the next year, 


So to the Duke’s House, and there saw Hamlett done, giving us fresh reason never 
to think enough of Betterton. Who should we see come upon the stage but 
Gosnell, my wife's maid, but neither spoke, danced, nor sung, which I was sorry 
for. 


In 1664, 


to the Duke’s House to see Macbeth—a pretty good play, but admirably acted. 


The 20th of August 1666 was a somewhat remarkable day. On that 
date Pepys went 

to Debtford by water, reading Othello Moor of Venice, which I ever heretofore 
esteemed a mighty good play, but having so lately read The Adventures of Five 
Houres it seems a mean thing. 


Later on in the same year he was pleased, in spite of some difficul- 
ties, with Henry V. 

After all staying above an hour for the players (the King and all waiting, which 
was absurd) saw Henry the Fifth well done by the Duke’s people, and in most excel- 
lent habit, all new vests, being put on but this night. But I sat so high and far off 
that I missed most of the words, and sat with a wind coming into my back and 
neck, which did much trouble me. The play continued till twelve at night; and 
then up, and a most horrid cold night it was, and frosty, and moonshine. 


On the afternoon of the same day he had gone to see Macbeth, 
which he found ‘a most excellent play for variety. A few days 
afterwards he again saw Macbeth— 
which, though I saw it but lately, yet appears a most excellent play in all respects, 
but especially in divertisement, though it be a deep tragedy, which is a strange 
perfection in a tragedy, it being most proper here and suitable. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, he writes later on, ‘did not pleaes 
me at all in no part of it,’ while the Tempest ‘has no great wit, yet 
good above ordinary plays.’ The ‘divertisement’ which delighted Pepys 
so much in Macbeth, and which he found so proper and suitable, was 
probably due to Davenant’s improvements upon Shakespeare. 
Davenant and Dryden between them did yet stranger things with 
another play of Shakespeare, the Tempest. The play, Dryden wrote in 
his preface, ‘ was originally Shakespeare’s, a poet for whom he (Dave- 
nant) had particularly a high veneration.’ He goes on to speak of 
the use made of Shakespeare’s plot by Fletcher and Suckling, and 
continues that 


Sir William Davenant, as he was a man of a quick and piercing imagination, 
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soon found that somewhat might be added to the design of Shakespeare, of which 
neither Fletcher nor Suckling had ever thought. He put the last hand to it; he 
designed the counterpart to Shakespeare’s plot, namely, that of a man who had 
never seen a woman; that by this means those two characters of innocence and 
love might the more illustrate and commend each other. This excellent con- 
trivance he was pleased to communicate to me, and to desire my assistance in it. 
I confess that from the very first moment it so pleased me that I never writ any- 


thing with more delight. 


The result of the excellent contrivance is that Miranda has added 
to her a sister who has never seen a man, named Dorinda, while, to 
complete the tale, we have also a young man, described as ‘ Hippolito, 
one that never saw a woman, right heir to the Dukedom of Mantua.’ 
The comedy which arises from the excellent contrivance is of a curiously 
coarse nature. The style of the writing may be instanced by some 
words put into Prospero’s mouth as he questions Dorinda after her first 
meeting with Hippolito: ‘ And on your duty tell me true, what passed 
betwixt you and that horrid creature ?’ 

Otway again laid sacrilegious hands on Romeo and Juliet, of which, 
to use his own expression, he rifled half for his tragedy of Caius 
Marius, the intention of which wasas much political as anything else. 
Mr. Thornton, who edited Otway in 1813, observed of this play that 
‘the diction of Shakespeare had been polished and improved without 
losing the spirit of his meaning.’ It may be not uninteresting to take 


a specimen or two of this polishing and improving process. Romeo 
in Otway’s hands becomes the younger Marius, while Juliet is trans- 
formed into Lavinia. Marius—entering Lavinia’s garden, exclaims— 


He laughs at’ wounds that never felt their smart— 


which is, of course, an obvious enough improvement on 


He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 


Lavinia presently in her reply exclaims— 
Deny thy family, renounce thy name, 


Or if thou wilt not be but sworn my love, 
And I'll no longer call Metellus parent— 


which is perhaps an even more striking illustration of the art of sink- 
ing. So again, instead of the end of Juliet’s speech when she drinks 
the poison— 

O look! methinks I see my cousin’s ghost 

Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 

Upon a rapier’s point. Stay, Tybalt, stay! 

Romeo, I come ; this do I drink to thee— 


instead of this we have Lavinia exclaiming— 


What? Sylla? Get thee gone, thou meagre lover ! 
My sense abhors thee. Don’t disturb my draught : 
"Tis to my lord. 


While on the subject of Romeo and Juliet it may be worth while 
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to mention that even so great a poet as Goethe was not entirely 
above the notion of improving upon Shakespeare, since for the 
theatre at Weimar he proposed an amended version of this same play. 
Whole scenes were changed or omitted, and for the quarrel between 
the followers of the Capulets and of the Montagues which opens the 
piece he substituted a chorus sung by servants, and beginning with 
the words :— 

Ziindet die Lampen an, 

Windet auch Kranze dran, 

Hell sei das Haus! 


A closer parallel to Otway’s treatment of Romeo and Juliet may be 
found in the Duke of Buckingham’s production of The Tragedy of 
Julius Cwsar altered with a Prologue. The first lines of the pro- 
logue are, 


Hope to mend Shakespeare or to match his style, 
"Tis such a jest would make a stoic smile. 


In spite of this seemingly humble start, the author thought to mend 
the first line of Mark Antony’s speech by altering it to 


Friends, countrymen, and Romans, hear me gently. 


? 


No doubt the metaphor of ‘lend me your ears’ was too violent and 
barbarous to please his nice taste. 

At a later date Nicholas Rowe, in his preface to his play of Jane 
Shore, announced an intended imitation of Shakespeare, and at the 
same time apologised for it if in consequence ‘ the verse should not 
charm the ear.’ For the Shakespearian verse which he thought not 
calculated to charm the ear he substituted such lines as these, which 
are spoken by Lord Guildford— 

I have a thought; but wherefore said I one ; 

I have a thousand thoughts all up in arms, 
Like populous towns disturbed at dead of night, 
That raised in darkness, bustle to and fro 

As if their business were to make confusion— 


and was then satisfied that he had written like Shakespeare, only 
rather better; in which he resembled a certain foreign author who 
announced his intention of writing, not a translation of Shakespeare, 
but a work of the same kind. 

Gervinus’s account of the growth of critical appreciation of 
Shakespeare from the period of utter darkness as to his genius is, 
though expressed with admirable terseness, too long to quote in full, 
but some points in it may be touched upon. 

Up to the time of Steevens and Malone all the criticisms and 
prefaces were written under the tyranny of the French taste, which 
was ruled by Voltaire, whose notorious sentence about Hamlet has 
been already quoted. 

Vou. XI.—No. 64. 358 
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In Warburton (writes Gervinus), in Johnson, and in Steevens (the most in- 
telligent of all), there are excellent explanations of certain passages, traits, and 
characters, which burst forth amid prejudices and false judgment, as proofs of how 
the greatness of the poet prevailed more and more even over the narrow minds of 
these criticisers. . . . In accordance with this partial investigation and with these 
passing flashes of perception alternating with greater darkness was the treatment 
of Shakespeare on the stage both in Germany and England. The jubilee two 
hundred years after Shakespeare’s birth, celebrated in Stratford in 1764, denotes 
about the time when the poet’s works were revived by Garrick on the English 


stage. 


It may be well to remember, what Gervinus merely alludes to at 
this point, that Garrick’s representations were very far from being— 
apart from his own acting—what would satisfy any critical audiences 
now-a-days. The alterations to which Gervinus presently refers 
were often of a most distressing kind, notably in the case of the 
complete excision of the grave-diggers in Hamlet. It is a minor 
point that Garrick played Shakespeare’s characters in the costume of 
his own (Garrick’s) time, according to the then universal custom. 
The German critic goes on to assert, and it might be difficult to 
quarrel with the assertion, that 


the man who first valued Shakespeare according to his full desert was indisputably 
Lessing. . . . With all the force of a true taste he pointed to Wieland’s translation 
of the English dramatist when scarcely any one in Germany knew him. 


Lessing, it will be remembered, was born in 1729 and died in 
1781, and it can hardly be doubted that, as Gervinus says, his in- 
fluence in Germany caused a reaction in England until, ‘ when Nathan 
Drake, in 1817, published his ample work upon Shakespeare and his 
times, the idolatry of the poet had passed already to his native land.’ 

To come from general to particular considerations, it may be well 
to select one out of Shakespeare’s many plays to iliustrate varying 
forms of comment, criticism, and interpretation, and it may be also 
well to make the selection rest upon what is probably the best known, 
as it is on the stage the most popular, of the plays, Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark. 

In the first place, it may be not amiss to see what certain eminent 
critics already referred to had to say about it. Steevens wrote of it :— 


I have hitherto met with no earlier edition of the play than one in the year 
1604, though it must have been performed before-that time, as I have seen a copy 
of Speght’s edition of Chaucer which formerly belonged to Dr. Gabriel Harvey 
(the antagonist of Nash), who in his own handwriting has set down the play as a 
performance with which he was well acquainted in the year 1598. His words are 
these: ‘The younger sort take much delight in Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis; 
but his Luerece and his tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmari: have it in them to 
please the wiser sort.’ ; 


The collocation of the two pieces may seem an odd one, but the 
judgment of the more important of the two is confirmed by another 
hand writing at about the same time. There had, in fact, been a 
first edition of Hamlet in 1603, and a second appeared in 1604. In 
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that year Anthony Scoloker, in the dedication to his poem Diophantus, 
wrote that his ‘ epistle should be like friendly Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
where the comedian rides when the tragedian stands on tiptoe. 
Faith, it should please all like Prince Hamlet.’ This may be taken 
as an allusion to the artful mingling of comedy with tragedy in the 
play, to which what_now seems an odder allusion is made by Johnson. 


If the dramas (wrote the great Doctor) of Shakspeare were to be characterised 
each by the particular excellence which distinguishes it from the rest, we must 
allow to the tragedy of Hamlet the praise of variety. The incidents are so 
numerous that the argument of the play would make a long tale. The scenes are 
interchangeably diversified with merriment and solemnity: with merriment that 
includes judicious and instructive observations; and solemnity not strained by 
poetical violence above the natural sentiments of man. New characters appear 
from time to time in continual succession, exhibiting various forms of life and 
particular modes of conversation. The pretended madness of Hamlet causes much 
mirth, the mournful distraction of Ophelia fills the heart with tenderness, and 
every personage produces the effect intended, from the apparition that in the first 
act chills the blood with horror to the fop in the last that exposes affectation to 


just contempt. 

It may be convenient here to leave the Doctor for a moment and 
turn to the consideration of a passage in the scene between Hamlet 
and Osric which has puzzled the wits of many commentators, and 
given occasion for the invention of an infinity of strange explanations. 
The actual words of Hamlet which have caused so much stir are these, 
spoken in answer to Osric’s fantastical extolling of Laertes: ‘ Sir, his 
definement suffers no perdition in you; though, I know, to divide him 
inventorially would dizzy the arithmetic of memory, and yet but yaw 
neither, in respect of his quick sail.’ 

It might be idle and tedious to rehearse anything like all the 
variations and amendments which have been proposed by people who 
have found these words, taken by themselves, unintelligible. Possibly 
the explanation of their hard comprehension may lie in the fact that 
they have chosen to take them by themselves without due reference 
to the context. Let us see what the Cambridge editors, Mr. Aldis 
Wright and the late Mr. W. G. Clark, have to say about them. This 
is their note upon the passage :— 


If this passage stands as Shakespeare wrote it, any meaning it may have had 
has defied the penetration of commentators to detect. ‘ Yaw’ is the reading of the 
quarto of 1604 only. The others have ‘raw.’ Warburton suggested ‘slow, 
Tschischwitz ‘row.’ Dyce reads ‘it’ for ‘yet.’ Staunton suggested ‘wit.’ ‘To 
yaw’ is a nautical phrase, used of a ship which moves unsteadily and does not 
answer her helm. The word occurs as a substantive in Massinger’s Very Woman, 
iii. 5:— 

“Tis good strong wine; O the yaws that she will make !’ 
If‘ yet’ is a mistake for ‘it’ we should require some such word as ‘let’ or ‘make’ 
to precede. The sense would then ke ‘to attempt to catalogue his perfections 
would dizzy the arithmetic of memory, and make it stagger as it were in pursuit 
of his swift-sailing ship” The two metaphors are a little difficult to separate. 
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That is the note, which I may at once say appears to me to solve 
satisfactorily whatever difficulty there is in the passage. What 
seems odd—but, adapting a phrase from Prospero, we may say ’tis a 
good oddness—is that the editors, having arrived at this solution, 
should still express a certain diffidence as to their explanation. ‘ The 
two metaphors,’ they end by saying, ‘are a little difficult to separate.’ 
No doubt they are, but is not this free, not to say licentious, treat- 
ment of metaphors a striking characteristic of Shakespeare? Who 
but he, to take one familiar instance from this very play, could safely 
dare to talk of taking arms against a sea of troubles? The metaphors 
are certainly mixed, and the language of the whole speech somewhat 
confused and confusing, but in the very confusion there may possibly 
be found a simple enough purpose, if one considers the situation and 
the context. The scene, the second of the fifth act, follows directly 
upon that in which Hamlet, according to the stage direction, leaps 
into the grave of Ophelia, grapples with Laertes, gives way to various 
wild imaginings and speeches, and finally flings off the stage, crying, 


Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 


The interval between the two scenes may be supposed to be 
of the briefest, and it must be noted that considerations of time 
make it impossible to present upon the modern stage more than 
a fragment of the scene between Hamlet and Horatio which 
precedes Osric’s entrance. As set down in the Cambridge edition, 
the matter runs thus. After Hamlet’s exit in the grave scene, the 
King turns to Laertes with the speech— 

Strengthen your patience in our last night’s speech ; 

We'll put the matter to the present push. 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. 

This grave shall have a living monument. 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see; 

Till then in patience our proceeding be. 
The last night’s speech referred to is the conversation in which the 
vile plot against Hamlet’s life is arranged between the King and 
Laertes, and I have quoted the King’s speech in order to show that 
the scene with Horatio and afterwards with Osric may be thought to 
follow immediately upon the scene in the churchyard. The second 
scene is headed 

A Hall in the Castle. 
Enter Hamiet and Horatio. 


Hamlet proceeds to explain to Horatio in detail how he escaped 
on his voyage to England from the king’s first design for his 
death. 

In this scene wé have a singularly excitable person, who, according 
to his own account, had just come out of a towering passion, and who 
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proceeds to give an account to his most intimate friend of an escape 
which his own ingenuity has found for him from an ignominious 
death. This is a sufficiently exciting theme, and is superadded to an 
active scene of even greater excitement. Now, assuming that Ham- 
let was a person of eminently excitable temperament, or, in other 
words, a person of eminently variable moods, what is more likely than 
that, at the entrance of another person as different as possible from 
Horatio, his mood should change entirely? It had changed once 
already, after the line ‘ And a man’s life no more than to say one.’ 
Hamlet was evidently tired of discoursing about his own disastrous 
adventures, and he diverts to a something more than passing regret 
for the passion he has displayed in the scene just preceding. Then 
enters Osric. Hamlet’s natural excitability has been increased by 
his at first half-deliberate half-hysterical assumption of an unhinged 
frame of mind, which again partly grows upon him just as the dyer’s 
hand grows to that it works in. He is at this point weary for 
the moment of everything—of himself and his adventures above all. 
He has a keen sense of humour, which saves his mind, as it has saved 
other sensitive minds, from constant despondency. Osric, a creature 
made to be the object of such satire as will be veiled from its victim 
and fully apparent only to its employer—the kind of satire which 
Hamlet employs throughout the play—Osric comes plump upon the 
prince’s changed mood, and Hamlet proceeds to answer him in his own 
coin. That is, while his answers to Osric have coherence enough 
when they are looked carefully into, he purposely, out of a waggishness, 
wraps them up in affectations which outdo and puzzle the affected 
Osric. In other words, while the explanation of Messrs. Clark and 
Wright seems to me as clear as possible as regards the meaning of 
the passage, they may perhaps have been wanting in self-confidence te 
account for its strange form. 

Those who cannot accept this explanation may perhaps be content 
with a yet simpler one, which lies in the fact that if there is one 
thing which may be safely assumed about Shakespeare’s writing, it is 
that he sometimes wrote with extreme carelessness. He wrote, as far 
as he knew, for the stage and for the stage only. As the learned Ger- 
vinus has it : 


The plays were not designed for reading ; their appearance in print was for the 
most part fraudulently obtained, and was regarded as an injury to the stage, which 
was the proprietor of the manuscript, and moreover as prejudicial to the renown 
of the poet, who not rarely invented his scenes (as Marston says of his own) ‘ only 
to be spoken, and not to be read.’ 


This fact will at need suffice to clear off a good many difficulties which 
have arisen from the preconceived idea of commentators that every 
line, every word of Shakespeare must be treated as if Shakespeare had 
written with the foreknowledge that he would in the present day be 
put as a holiday task to Eton boys. 
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Consideration of this passage has, however, led us away from John- 
son’s remarks upon Hamlet, which are in many ways curious and in- 
teresting. 








The conduct of the play is perhaps not wholly secure against objections. 
The action is indeed for the most part in continual progression, but there are 
some scenes which neither forward nor retard it. Of the feigned madness of 
Hamlet there appears no adequate cause, for he does nothing which he might not 
have done with the reputation of sanity. He plays the madman most when he 
treats Ophelia with so much rudeness, which seems to be useless and wanton 
cruelty. Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an instrument than an agent. 
After he has by the stratagem of the play convicted the king, he makes no attempt 
to punish him; and his death is at last effected by an incident which Hamlet had 
no part in producing. 
















Here one may pause for a moment to observe the strange nar- 
rowness of the judgment displayed. If every play must needs be 
written according to a pedantic formal rule such as was adopted by 
men like Hill and Havard, then the stricture would be no more than 
just. But it does seem a little strange that it should have escaped 
such a man as Johnson that the king’s death, ‘ being effected by an 
incident which Hamlet had no part in producing,’ was a fine conclu- 
sion tothe whole conception of the unlucky prince’s character and 
career. 













The catastrophe (Johnson goes on to say) is not very happily produced; the 
exchange of weapons is rather an expedient of necessity than a stroke of art. A 
scheme might easily be formed to kill Hamlet with the dagger and Laertes with 
the bowl. The poet is accused of having shown little regard to poetical justice, 
and may be charged with equal neglect of poetical probability. The apparition 
left the regions of the dead to little purpose; the revenge which he demands is not 
obtained but by the death of him that was required to take it, and the gratification 
which would arise from the destruction of an usurper and a plunderer is abated by 
the untimely death of Ophelia, the young, the beautiful, the harmless, and the 
pious. 
















There are in this some curious passages, not the least curious 
among which is the dissatisfaction expressed at the ghost’s ‘revenge’ 
only being obtained by the death of him that was required to take it. 
Here is the same inaptness that has before been noted to seize the 
real idea of the play, or, in other words, the same incapacity or the 
same unwillingness to admit the possibility of subordinating incident 
to character in a tragedy worthy of the name, as it was then conceived. 
‘ The action,’ Johnson says, ‘ is for the most part in continual progres- 
sion,’ but he would evidently have liked to have it unretarded by any 
peculiarity of the hero’s organisation. When once Hamlet had been 
told by his father’s ghost to slay Claudius, he should have gone and 
done it, and it was Shakespeare’s mistake to put any fine-drawn com- 
punctions in his way. 

A more reasonable objection of Johnson’s to what he calls the 
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conduct of the play may be, not perbaps answered, but at least ex- 
plained away by going back to first causes, 

The first cause of Hamlet is, as is well known, to be found in the 
history of Saxo Grammaticus, as to whom Steevens writes :— 


The original story on which this play is built may be found in Saxo Grammaticus, 
the Danish historian. From thence Belleforest adopted it in his collection of novels, 
in seven volumes, which he began in 1564 and continued to publish through suc- 


ceeding years. 


An examination of the original story of Saxo Grammaticus may 
possibly throw some light on one or two points which have puzzled 
Johnson and other learned commentators. The story of Hamlet as 
told by Saxo Grammaticus is briefly this. The king whom Shakespeare 
calls Claudius here appears as Fengo, and the first striking difference 
between the history of Amlethus and the play of Hamlet is that 
Fengo made no kind of secret of his brother’s murder accomplished 
by himself. On the contrary, according to his historian, he concealed 
the deed with so bold a cunning that he contrived to give the crime 
the appearance of a good deed. This he did by asserting that Gerutha 
(the Gertrude of the play) was a lady of the most amiable character, 
who had suffered many things from the violent hatred of her husband. 
Out of sheer good humour, then, Fengo killed Gerutha’s husband, 
‘ because it seemed a monstrous thing that a woman of the kindest 
and most open heart should continue to endure the weight of her 
husband’s contempt. And,’ the historian adds with a pleasing naiveté, 
‘this perversion of the facts was not put forth in vain.’ Amlethus, 
however, the son of the murdered king, had a quick eye to see. After 
his father’s death he adopted the plan of Brutus, and assumed a 
character of stupid imbecility. His favourite occupation was to 
fashion sharp stakes of wood, which he hardened in the fire, and, 
when asked why he did so, he replied that he was preparing means to 
avenge his father’s death. This was at first sight hardly wise on his 
part, inasmuch as it not unnaturally aroused the suspicions of Fengo, 
who at once caused a spy to be set upon the actions of his nephew. 
This spy was a woman of light reputation. By the help of a friend, 
however, and of the spy herself, who had a certain affection 
for him, Amlethus escaped this snare, but yet did not succeed in 
lulling the suspicions of Fengo. Fengo being in a perturbed state 
about Amlethus, a councillor of his (the Corambis or Polonius of 
Hamlet) suggested that Amlethus should have a private interview 
with his mother. At this interview the councillor would be present 
in concealment, and would report to the king if, as was probable, 
the prince should drop his mask of madness. The astute Amlethus, 
however, divined at once for what reason the interview was arranged. 
Accordingly he entered his mother’s room in his character of an idiot, 
crowing like a cock, flapping his arms up and down, and jumping 
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along the wall. By an adroit use of these crafty means he stumbled 
upon the hidden spy, whom he instantly slew, after which he threw 
his body to the pigs. Upon this ensues a dialogue between Amlethus 
and his mother, which is the origin of the famous closet scene in 
Hamlet. After this, as in the play, Amlethus is sent to England 
with two companions, bearing secret instructions for his death. 
Before he goes he gives two curious directions to his mother. The 
one is to have the great hall of the palace hung with light curtains. 
The other is to celebrate his obsequies when he has been away for a 
year. 

The adventures of the prince in England are curious for the 
resemblance which they bear to those Northern and German tales in 
which Jack or Dummling surprises every one by the wit and shrewd- 
ness of his answers to difficult questions. Speaking of German tales 
tempts one to diverge for a brief space in order to mention a 
ludicrous early German version of Hamlet. In this, the escape of 
Hamlet from impending death by his uncle’s minions is accomplished 
in a fashion which strangely illustrates the mixture of childishness 
with profundity in some aspects of the German character. Two 
sailors, armed with blunderbusses, are charged to kill Hamlet. Hamlet 
accepts his fate with resignation, but resorts to the device, often 
adopted by persons imperilled in German fairy tales, of asking for 
time to say his prayers. To this request the assassins accede, when 
Hamlet, bidding them hold their guns ready pointed, kneels down 
between them, and tells them that at a given signal he will jump up 
and they shall shoot him through the head. Accordingly he gives 
the signal, but does not jump up, the result being that the guards 
shoot each other. To return, however, to the Amlethus of Saxo Gram- 
maticus. This wily person, having substituted for the orders com- 
manding his own death others requesting that his companions should 
be killed, and the King of England’s daughter given to him in 
marriage, proceeded to distinguish himself by his behaviour at a 
feast given by the King of England in honour of his guests. Here 
he refused to touch any of the things provided, saying that the 
bread was blood-stained, that the drink tasted of iron, and that the 
meat had a death-like savour. He moreover announced that both 
the King and Queen were of servile extraction. The King was so 
struck with these speeches, which the companions of Amlethus set 
down as the babble of an idiot, that he caused particular inquiry to 
be made. On this he found that the bread was made from corn 
which grew on a battle-field, that the water was impregnated with 
the rust of old swords lying in the stream’s bed, and that the animals 
killed for the banquet had feasted on a thief’s body. He also dis- 
covered, much to his annoyance, that the hints of Amlethus as to his 
own and his wife’s birth were only too well founded. Upon this he 
was so overcome by the wisdom of the Danish prince that he im- 
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mediately married him to his daughter, and had his two companions 
killed, thinking thereby to please the wandering prince. The 
cunning Amlethus, however, made a great outcry at this, and de- 
manded and obtained a large sum of money as compensation for the 
murder. This money he melted down and poured into two hollow 
sticks. After this he lived merrily in England until he had been 
absent from Denmark a year, when he returned to Denmark, assuming 
again, upon his arrival, his meanwhile cast-off disguise of imbecility. 
The courtiers of Fengo, who had just been attending his obsequies, 
were somewhat surprised at seeing him return alive, and asked him 
what had become of his two companions, in answer to which Amlethus 
produced his two hollow sticks. Then, with the craft which always 
characterised him, he began to dance in an idiotic manner, and, that 
his robes might not impede him, he tied a sword-belt and sword 
round his waist. As the point of this sword projected in an awkward 
way through the scabbard, the courtiers fastened it tight up, so that 
it could not be drawn. After this Amlethus set to work to make 
them all so drunk that presently the whole court lay helpless about 
the great hall of the palace. And now we see what a deep and 
malignant purpose was in the prince’s apparently simple request to 
his mother to have curtains hung about the hall. These curtains he 
tore down, and having enveloped with them the inert bodies of the 
courtiers, he fastened them so ingeniously to the floor with the sharp 
wood stakes which he had prepared long ago, that the more the 
revellers attempted, on waking, to free themselves from the toils, the 
more involved they became. Having got them into this mess, 
Amlethus gravely set the curtains alight, and by this means burnt up 
the whole court. He then went to the chamber of his uncle Fengo, 
whom he found asleep, with a sword lying on his bed. This sword 
Amlethus took away, and put in its place his own sword, which was 
useless from its having been tied up in the scabbard by the now 
drunk and suffocated courtiers. He then waked up and killed Fengo, 
who had been thus rendered defenceless. 

Between this story of Hamlet and Shakespeare’s play there are 
many noteworthy points of resemblance and differences ; and a reference 
to some of these may, as has been suggested, throw some light upon 
matters which might otherwise seem obscure or inconsistent. Critics 
have observed, and with good reason, that the easy consent given by 
Ophelia to the project of her playing the spy upon the man whom she 
loves, is out of harmony with the simple graciousness of her character, 
It is perhaps safe to put aside the strange theory of Goethe, which 
would account fully enough for this, but which would at the same 
time rob Ophelia’s character of more than half the attraction it pos- 
sesses for students who do not accept the German poet’s idea. In 
the original story there is no Ophelia, but there is a woman who plays 
the spy upon Hamlet, and who from her antecedents would probably 
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offer little objection to such an employment. Is it not possible that this 
circumstance may account for the difficulty? The poet’s inspiration 
created Ophelia, but it seemed to him necessary for the action of the 
play that the original incident of the spy should be retained, and the 
dramatist neglected the perfect reconciliation of his character with his 
plot. Other similarities between the story and the play are re- 
markable as showing how the merest hints were worked by Shakespeare 
into the form of beauty which he alone could compass. Thus, from 
the reply of Hamlet to the King, when asked to account for the dis- 
appearance of the murdered councillor, is evolved the dialogue be- 
tween Claudius and Hamlet in Act IV. Scene 3 of the play. This 
scene is generally omitted on the stage from regard to the exigencies 
of time. It is a pity that this has been necessary, for there are few 
specimens of Hamlet’s bitter hysterical humour to be found in the 
play. His speech here, ‘Aman may fish with the worm that hath eat 
of a king, and eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm,’ as also the 
fanciful speculations in the graveyard scene upon the transmutations 
of flesh, may be without overstraining referred to the riddle proposed 
and solved by the Hamlet of the story at the King of England’s 
banquet, where the bread which he pronounced blood-stained was 
made from corn grown upon a battle-field. Again, the exchange of 
foils in the fencing scene has always appeared an awkward device, no 
matter how well it may be managed by the actors concerned. Would 
it be too curious to trace this to the exchange made by Hamlet of his 
own useless sword for that of his uncle in the story ? 

Whatever the origin of Hamlet, the facts remain that it has been, 
and is, the play of Shakespeare’s which is at once the most popular 
with the public, and the most favourite object for the remarks, intelli- 
gent or otherwise, of the commentators. It is a well-known saying 
that Hamlet is the one part in which no actor of any intelligence can 
make an absolute failure, and what might seem at first sight a para- 
dox is readily explained by the reflection that there is hardly a note 
in the gamut of human passion which is not struck, and struck often, in 
the part of the unhappy prince. Again, the play is, according to a 
well-known anecdote, delightfully full of quotations. There are few 
people who pretend to do any reading at all, who are not or do not 
suppose themselves to be familiar with the great speech, ‘To be or 
not to be,’ to the generally accepted version of which there are some 
who would have us believe that the version of the first quarto is, for 
acting purposes, to be preferred. This is the version of the first 
quarto :— 

To be or not to be? I, there's the point, 

To die, to sleepe, is that all? I, all: 

No, to sleepe, to dreame, I, mary, there it goes, 
For in that dreame of death, when wee awake, 


And borne before an euerlasting Iudge, 
From whence no passenger euer return’d, 
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The undiscouered country, at whose sight 
The happy smile and the accursed damn’d. 

But for this, the joyfull hope of this, 

Whol'd bear the scornes and flattery of the world, 
Scorned by the right rich, the rich curssed of the poore ? 
The widow being oppress’d, the orphan wrong’d, 

The taste of hunger or a tirant’s raigne, 

And thousand more calamities besides, 

To grunt and sweate vnder this weary life. 

When that he may his full Quietus make, 

With a bare bodkin, who would this indure, 

But for a hope of something after death ? 

Which pusles the braine, and doth confound the sense, 
Which makes vs rather beare those euilles we haue, 
Than flie to others that we know not of. 

I, that, O this conscience makes cowardes of vs all, 
Lady in thy orizons, be all my sinnes remembered. 


Without entering into any controversy as to the origin of the 
outrageously mutilated version from which this speech is culled, it 
may be enough to call attention to the utter want of metre, and to 
the intolerable deal of particle and nominative assigned to the small 
halfpennyworth of verb. 

Hamlet has fared at least as oddly abroad as it has at home, 
though it would take long enough to give an exhaustive account of 
the quips and cranks to which it has been subjected in its native 
country. Voltaire’s famous criticism on it has been already referred 
to, but there is a more detailed criticism of his which is perhaps yet 
more curious. 

This criticism was written concerning the version of Hamlet by 
Ducis, which was produced in 1769, when the great actor Molé played 
the Prince. In this version Ducis was afraid to show the ghost of 
buried Denmark actually upon the stage. He showed instead 
Hamlet rushing on, full of a dream in which he has seen his father re- 
count the story of his death. Even this touch of the supernatural 
waked the wrath of Voltaire, who wrote of it, ‘Les ombres vont 
devenir 4 la mode—nous allons tomber dans l’outré et le gigantesque. 
Adieu les sentiments du cur!’ Yet there can be little doubt that 
it was this timid attempt on the part of Ducis which emboldened 
Voltaire himself to employ supernatural machinery for stage pur- 
poses. In Ducis’s version, the scene of the play within a play is feebly 
enough replaced by a narrative of the King of England’s murder 
told by Hamlet to Claudius in order to discover if his dreams and 
suspicions point to the truth or no. Either in consequence of the 
poverty of this device, or from a natural hardness of heart, Claudius 
exhibits no kind of emotion at Hamlet’s recital. Then Hamlet is 
reduced to extorting a confession from the Queen by suddenly 
throwing his father’s funeral urn into her hands. After this there is 
a combat between Hamlet’s followers and the King’s, which leads to 
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the death of Claudius and the installation of Hamlet on the throne. 
The play ends with the Queen’s killing herself in a fit of remorse, and 
with Hamlet’s makinga very proper and elegant speech which concludes 
with 

Privé de tous les miens, dans ce palais funeste, 

Mes malheurs sont comblés—mais—ma vertu me reste! 


Ducis’s rearrangement of the plot isnot much more interesting than is 
the tag which he judiciously provided for Hamlet. The marriage of 
Gertrude with King Hamlet is, according to Ducis, a merely political 
arrangement. The man whom Gertrude really loves is Claudius, who 
is not Hamlet's brother, but is first prince of the blood. The Queen 
is happy enough in her marriage for some time, but when she again 
falls in with Claudius her old love revives. Claudius, who is by this 
time a widower with one daughter, Ophelia, is by no means loth to 
requite her love, and then comes about the murder of King Hamlet. 
Gertrude, however, attempts at the last moment, when it is too late, 
to prevent the murder, and the inevitable confidante of the French 
classical drama is later on dragged in to hear her confession. In spite 
of the gross defects of Ducis’s version, Talma so grasped the spirit 
of the play, that in his rushing on the stage to tell Norceste of the 
dream in which his father had appeared to him, nothing, according to 
competent witnesses, was lost of the awe and terror which naturally 
belong to the true Hamlet’s meeting with the ghost. The Italian 
acting versions of the play are familiar enough from Signor Salvini’s 
and Signor Rossi’s performances. Both versions are in many respects 
curiously defaced. The German acting version is closer than any 
other modern one to the original text. It is, I believe, the general 
custom in Germany to retain among other things the final appearance 
of Fortinbras, and no one who has seen this given on the German 
stage can fail to remember the striking effect produced by the noble 
and martial ending thus given to the play. 

A Spanish version by Moratin is remarkable for a curious note to 
the effect that, used as people are to ridiculous things being attri- 
buted by poets to the Almighty, it is rather too bad to find the 
Deity spoken of as discharging artillery at offenders. The explana- 
tion of this lies in the fact that Moratin in his rendering of the 
passage, ‘or that the Everlasting had not fixed his canon ’gainst self- 
slaughter, translated ‘canon’ by ‘cajion.’ I have heard, but have 
not been able to verify the statement, that later editors have substi- 
tuted ‘ fusil.’ 

The only modern version of the play which has obtained any real 
success on thestage in France was the one written by the great Dumas, 
who had a keen appreciation of the genius of Shakespeare, and who 
indeed was first fired to write for the stage by seeing Shakespeare’s 
plays represented in Paris by an English company in English. Until 
the arrival of this company, 
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I had never read (he writes in a passage which I have quoted on a former 
occasion, but which will, I think, bear quoting again) one play of the foreign drama. 
They put up Hamlet. I knew only the Ham’et of Ducis. I went to see the 
Hamlet of Shakespeare. This it was that I had longed for; this it was that I had 
ever felt the want of. It was these players forgetting the traditions of the stage ; 
it was this imaginary life that art made real; it was this presentment by actors of 
human beings, not of stilted heroes with the unfeeling and conventional declamation 
of the stage. I saw Romeo, Virginius, William Tell, Shylock, Othello; I saw 
Macready, Kean, and Young. Then I read—I devoured—the library of the foreign 
stage, and I saw that in the world of the drama ull springs from Shakespeare, as in 

the greater world all springs from the sun. I saw that no writer could be com- 
pared with him, He was as dramatic as Corneille, as comic as Moliére, as daring 
as Calderon, as thoughtful as Goethe, as passionate as Schiller. I saw indeed that 

for creative power Shakespeare came next to God. 


The vast quantity of admirable work which Dumas produced in 
consequence of his train of thought being fired by a spark from Shake- 
speare is so well known that I need hardly refer to it. Those who 
wish to know how true and keen an appreciation of Shakespeare he 
had, may look at his remarks upon Othello in the Souvenirs Drama- 


tiques. 
Water Herries PoLrock. 
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HE FRIENDS OF THE FARMER. 


We may safely assert that no genuine grievance affecting any large 
or influential class in the community can in these days remain long 
unknown to the public; for many persons of great ability and 
position in this country make it their business to search out with 
admirable industry and self-devotion the smallest wrong capable of 
supporting a plausible agitation. That every agitation thus blown 
up imports a grievance is perhaps doubtful, but the failure of such 
disinterested efforts to ‘exploiter’ the woes of others is unquestion- 
ably the best of arguments for leaving well alone. We may therefore 
regard the collapse of certain recent attempts to ‘create a public 
opinion’ upon the land question in England, after the fashion so 
happily pursued in Ireland, with satisfaction as well as amusement. 
No pains have been spared. Mr. Arthur Arnold and the late Mr. 
Kay, the First Commissioner of Works, and the Warden of Merton 
College, have written books and delivered lectures: Mr. Bright has 
composed a preface, and talked wildly of his hat ; and the Premier 
has dangled a bait before the eyes of the farmers in an artless phrase,! 
which may hereafter signify just everything or nothing. But alas! 
the oracle is dumb; nay worse, he seems well inclined to ‘raise a 
hideous hum,’ on the wrong side, and declare that he is chiefly 
aggrieved by the inequitable pressure of taxation on land, as com- 
pared with other industries.’ 


1 ‘Tt is of- capital and immediate importance for the farmer to see that effectual 
and not abortive measures are taken to secure the whole interest of the tenants— 
not a part of that interest, but the whole interest in his improvements, and his 
interest as the law may define it in his ten ure.’ 

2 We are told by statesmen eminent in finance, that any remission of local taxa- 
tion would in the end benefit the landlords only. This, no doubt, would be strictly 
true if we applied, ‘in all their unmitigated authority, the principles of abstract 
political economy to the people and circumstances of England.’ On the same prin- 
ciples, the ‘ unearned increment ’ must all go ultimately to the landlords. But what 
are the facts? ‘The additional price on the home produce,’ due to ‘the general 
prosperity and growing trade and wealth of the country,’ during the last thirty years, 
‘was all profit to the landed interests of this country, and is now being shared among 
them, partly in rise of rent, partly in increase of profit, and chiefly in rise of wages 
and expenses and local rates’ (Caird, Zhe Landed Interest and the Supply of Food, p. 
29, 4th ed.). And in comparing the distribution of the gross produce of the soil of 
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Upon one point all reasonable men must agree with the ‘ re- 
formers.’ The law of primogeniture, as opposed to and distinguished 
from the custom of primogeniture by act of parties, is, upon the face 
of it, intolerably foolish, oppressive, and unjust. It is an injustice, 
too, which presses with peculiar severity upon the poor, for in these 
countries intestacy is rare amongst those who have any considerable 
property toleave. If Liberals of all shades would only ‘ keep pegging 
away ’ at this real and crying evil, its speedy fall would be assured. 
But there is nothing ‘dramatic’ about a practical little measure of 
the kind, and Radical genius is perhaps too vast to deal with petty 
details. The premature reform, too, of acknowledged wrongs would 
necessarily destroy the best pretext for the abuse of existing institu- 
tions. So the Radicals will probably refuse all relief against the 
law of primogeniture, for fear of weakening their attack upon the 
custom. I shall now take the indictment against the latter from one 
of its most distinguished accusers. 


I. 


‘What,’ asks Mr. Shaw-Lefevre,* ‘is the... law, struggling 
against the worn-out system, which has. . . signally failed to meet 
the demands of the country, and the claims of the land for the outlay 
of capital? It is freedom of sale, the alienability of land, the free 
commerce of land; the principle that land shall be owned by those 
who can give full title for it, and who can either borrow for improve- 
ments, or sell what they cannot improve ; the principle that land shall 
belong to the present generation, and not to an unborn generation ; 
that landowners shall be full masters of their own property, and not 
be obliged to obtain the consent of the unborn for improvement or 
sale, through the medium of Courts of Law and Government 
Offices.’ 

There is, of course, a good deal of generous exaggeration in all this, 
but the charge is in the main true. Limited ownership undoubtedly 
tends to keep the landlord’s capital away from the land, and so to 
diminish the home-grown supply of food ; upon this nearly all writers 
are agreed. Mr. Caird, who is a staunch supporter of large farms, 
condemns life-ownership as emphatically as Mr. Arnold or Mr. Kay. 

A dispassionate inquiry will, however show that, in spite of this 
very serious hindrance to the due employment of capital, British 
agriculture has indeed attained ‘ pre-eminence.’* This, of course, is 


England and Scotland, M. de Lavergne observes that ‘les impdts étant en Ecosse 
infiniment moins élevés, la part des fermiers profite de la différence presque entire 
(Essai sur UV Economie rurale de U Angleterre, &c., 2°™¢ éd. Paris, 1855, p. 333). After 
all, we are not ‘ proposing to legislate for the inhabitants of Saturn or Jupiter.’ 

8 English and Irish Land Questions, 1881, p. 63. 

* Caird, The British Land Question, November, 1881, p. 14. 
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not the opinion of the Manchester school, but the ‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness’ so essential to coolness and accuracy of judgment is not usually 
reckoned amongst the distinguishing qualities of that virtuous band. 
‘The result,’ says the late Mr. Kay, ‘ of a general study of all the 
best authorities, is to show that there is a unanimity of opinion in 
favour of the French system on moral grounds. . . . There is scarcely 
less agreement on the economical views expressed by M. Passy that 
‘“‘ small properties, after deducting the cost of production, yield from 
a given surface, and on equal conditions, the greatest net produce.” ’*® 

I have no special knowledge of agriculture. I have not, like Mr. 
Arnold, ‘myself seen something of the peasantry of every state in 
Europe.’ ® I cannot pretend to have made ‘a general study of all the 
best authorities.’ I have not the leisure, nor it may be the industry, 
for so great a task; I do not even know who ‘ the best authorities ’ 
are. I have assumed, it may be rashly, that they are the writers 
generally cited by the advocates of reform. I have accordingly con- 
fined my researches to the most eminent of these, and I shall restrict 
my quotations to books and papers chosen by the Radicals themselves. 
I shall indeed more than once have occasion to call attention to pas- 
sages on the very pages they refer to, which have somewhat unac- 
countably escaped their observation. It may well be that the full 
strength of their case is yet to be stated, and that when ‘ the best 
authorities’ are indeed quoted, opposition will be silenced. My object 
meanwhile is to raise two simple issues—1. Do the books and docu- 
ments hitherto produced by the reformers establish their social and 
economic doctrines ? and, 2. Have these gentlemen conducted their 
argument with fairness and candour? These are perfectly plain 
questions, upon which every person of average intelligence is quite 
competent to form a judgment. Before attempting to examine 
them, I wish to state that I do not in any wise doubt or deny the 
excellencies and advantages of a peasant proprietary. I think 
however, that those advantages are chiefly political, and that while 
the importance of peasant-ownership as a ballasting and conservative 
force in the State cannot well be exaggerated, the acquisition of that 
force may be too dearly purchased by the economic and social losses 
it involves. Our English tenure is in every way best so long as the 
concentration of the most valuable and palpable kind of property, ia 
the hands of the few, does not become a standing temptation to the 
honesty and self-restraint of the many. Whether that point has yet 
been reached in this island is a matter of practical politics upon 
which I do not venture to express an opinion. When it is reached, 
as it has too clearly been in Ireland, the argument for peasant owner- 
ship becomes irresistible. 


5 Free Trade in Land, by Joseph Kay, 6th ed. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.), 1881, p. 108. 
* Free Land, by Arthur Arnold, 2nd ed, (C. Kegan Paul & Co.), 1880, p. 114. 
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There is strong evidence’ to show that in the richest parts of 
Western Europe, in the valleys of the Rhine, the Loire, and the 
Garonne, peasant ownership produces a greater gross produce ‘than 
the same extent of surface on the best farms in England or Scotland.’ 
But, (1) The net produce is less; (2) very fertile soil, and (3) easy 
markets are necessary for any real success; (4) even with these ad- 
vantages, over-population and pauperism are common. 

M. de Lavergne speaks with enthusiasm of the peasant farming 
of French Flanders. He notes the extraordinary fertility of the soil, 
the exquisite skill and finish of the tillage, and the amazing richness 
of the harvests. ‘ Unhappily,’ he continues, ‘ this system, profitable 
though it is, has a radical defect which re-establishes the balance in 
favour of the English system—the excess of the rural population. In 
spite of the growth of commerce and manufactures, those who live by 
agriculture are almost half the population, or a hundred souls to a 
hundred hectares; more than in any country in the world, except 
perhaps China. Such a superabundance of hands is not a necessary 
consequence of petite culture, but it is its natural tendency. If 
Flanders produces more than England in proportion to its surface, it 
produces only half as much in proportion to its rural population. 
Nowhere are there so many paupers as in this rich and opulent 
country. The town of Lille is a sad exception to all known facts on 
the subject ; a third of the inhabitants are officially entered (iscrit) 
as paupers.’* Round Paris both grande and petite culture flourish, 
and the latter gives even more wonderful results than the former.? 
‘Son unique défaut est, comme partout, d’exiger trop de bras, et de 
donner, avec un produit brut plus élevé, un moindre produit net.’ !° 
In the rich Rhine provinces the state of things is precisely similar. 
‘L’Alsace,’ says the same writer,'! ‘c’est l’Allemagne rhénane avec son 
agriculture jardiniére, son active industrie, son commerce florissant, 
et malheureusement aussi sa population exubérante.’ So terrible 
indeed does the evil appear to residents in the province, that a dis- 
tinguished local writer has asserted the condition of the farmers to be 
less prosperous than it was in 1789." 

? But the testimony is not unanimous. ‘It is worthy of observation,’ wrote the 
Belgian Minister of the Interior in 1850, ‘that in general those provinces in which 
the cultivators of the soil exhibit the greatest tendency to become proprietors, are 
those in which agriculture is the least advanced and makes the slowest progress.’ 
(Parliamentary Papers, 1870, C. 66; Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives 
respecting the Tenure of Land in the several Countries of Europe, 1869, Part 'I. 
p. 156.) 

‘The land in the Flanders, the most highly cultivated provinces in Belgium,’ says 
Mr. Wyndham, ‘is almost entirely worked by tenants, not by peasant-owners.’ 
(Ibid. 128.) 

® Lavergne, Economie rurale de la France, 4°™¢ éd. pp. 77-78. 

® Mr. Kay, who, as Mr. Bright testifies (Preface, p. vi.), ‘is always just,’ gives (p. 
21) a literal translation of the French up to the word ‘ results,’ and omits the next 
entence, which I now print in the original. 

%” Lavergne, France, p. 107. " Thid. p. 154. 2 Thid. p. 157. 

VoL. XI.—No. 64. 3T 
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These evils are to be found where peasant-proprietorship exists 
under favourable conditions. They are intensified when any of those 
conditions are wanting. Lavergne’s account of the Department of La 
Creuse is a good example of the system under adverse circumstances. 

The climate and the soil resemble those of England,” and in this 
happy land ‘on est bien prés de l’idéal des philosophes égalitaires.’ 
There are 550,000 hectares inthe Department. Three hundred thon- 
sand belong to peasant proprietors in farms of five or six hectares, 
One hundred thousand belong to the same persons as common land. 
The remaining hundred and fifty thousand are owned by ‘ bourgeois, 
and farmed by ‘ métayers’ in holdings of thirty hectares. The result is 
‘une indigence universelle.’ The roads are foundrous and impassable, 
the thatched roofs touch; the walls are low and badly built (gvos- 
siers). All the beds are piled together in rooms without light or air. 
House and stables are one, and every door has its dung-heap. It is 
hard to understand how human beings can live in such hovels.' * Le 
reste du régime est 4 l’avenant.’” 

The beauty of the Continental peasant’s home is a topic upon 
which reformers love to dwell. None of them mention this passage, 
nor do they in any way refer to M. de Lavergne’s charming descrip- 
tion of English interiors.'"* Mr. Kay, however (who is ‘ always just ’), 
gives us a pleasing picture of a French cottage, by the same hand." 


A system (says Mr. Caird) is best tested by its fruits. Compared with all other 
countries our threefold plan of landlord, farmer, and labourer appears to yield 
larger returns with fewer labourers, and from an equal extent ofland. Our average 
produce of wheat is twenty-eight bushels an acre, as against sixteen in France, 
sixteen in Germany, thirteen in Russia, and twelve in the United States. We show 
a similar advantage in live stock, both in quantity and quality. We have far 
more horses, cattle, and sheep, in proportion to acreage, than any other country, and 
in all these kinds there is a general superiority.'® 


M. de Lavergne’s testimony is to the same effect. France, as he 
points out, is immeasurably superior to this country in natural fer- 


8 Lavergne, France, p. 377. 1 Thid. pp. 378-79. 

1s Mr. Shaw-Lefevre constantly refers tothis work. Yet he asserts that in France, 
* pauperism is almost unknown in rural districts.’ (Zinglish and Irish Land Questions, 
p. 21). So, too, Mr. Kay (p. 155) quotes M.de Laveleye to the effect ‘that in 
normal years there is no pauperism in the rural districts of Flanders.’ Iturn to Mr. 
Wyndham’s report (which Mr. Kay, we are told, ‘ had carefully studied ’ (p. 103), and 
I find that : ‘In rural communes where people are industrious, in the Pays de Waes, 
there is little or no poverty. This is not the case, however, in the rich and manufac- 
turing town of St. Nicholas, the chief town of the district, containing 25,000 inhabit- 
ants (many of whom are landed proprietors). This town literally swarms with 
beggars; in winter, 13,000 Iam told are dependent upon charity. Other towns in 
the districts have probably as many poor in proportion to their population; for 
throughout the whole year numbers of beggars rove through the country districts 
insulting, and even threatening the farmers.’ ... (Reports from Her Majesty's 
Representatives, §'c. p. 128), 

6 EKeonomie rurale de CAngleterre, 2°™¢ éd, 1855, pp. 91 and 94-5. 

Free Trade in Land, p. 115. 18 Landed Interest, p. 69. 
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tility, yet acre for acre the soil of England yields double the produce." 
When he describes the richest and fairest province of his own land, 
where ‘ grandes fortunes’ are common, and pauperism is least felt, he 
compares it to England.*”” When he comments on the sterility of one 
of the poorest, he expresses a hope that ‘ the agricultural system which 
has transformed the wolds of Lincoln, and the moors of Yorkshire,’ 
may one day make fruitful the barren plains of Lorraine.?4 And Mr. 
Brodrick (who no doubt has studied ‘all the best authorities ’), admits 
that, ‘ notwithstanding the extraordinary advantages of France in soil 
and climate, the superiority of the English agricultural system is fully 
acknowledged by French economists.’ ” 


Il. 


Not only is this superiority undeniable on a general comparison 
of the two countries, but there is much to show that in England itself 
those districts are least prosperous which most nearly approach the 
Continental model. 

M. de Lavergne states, in ‘a celebrated work’ which all the 
reformers have read, that when he visited this country agriculture was 
most backward, and pauperism most prevalent, in the counties 
where small owners abounded ; in Kent, with its custom of gavelkind 
and yeomen owners; in Gloucester, with its small estates and small 
farms; and in Essex, where ‘there has been a greater subdivision 
of property and cultivation than in three-fourths of England,’ the 
farms averaging from 50 to 100 acres, and many being ‘tilled by 
their owners.’ *% 

Improved methods of cultivation are naturally adopted in the first 
instance by the large scientific farmers, and filter down from them to 
the smaller men, whether yeomen or tenants. Thus in Devonshire, 
small farms of from 124 to 50 acres abound, ‘ but it is not to these 
poor farmers that the rapid progress of agriculture is due. It is on 
the large farms of from 500 to 625 acres that the improvements 
which have changed the face of the country have been undertaken 
and successfully carried out. The small farmers, then, profit by the 
example given them.’** And in the district of Badoux in Belgium, 
Mr, Wyndham was informed that ‘ where the small proprietor or small 
tenant had no good example he farmed very badly.’®» It may, on the 


1 Angleterre, pp. 6 and 78. 2% France, p. 97. 1 Ibid. p. 153. 

= English Land and English Landlords, by George C. Brodrick, 1881, p. 368, 
“Non seulement le progrés général de la richesse et de la population a été plus 
rapide en Angleterre qu’en France depuis 1789, mais il s’est mieux réparti’ 
(Lavergne, /’7ance, 415). The Prime Minister has laid down the direct contradictory 
to the first of these propositions (Caird, Landed Interest, 171). But that was in 
Midlothian. We must take our choice, 

*3 Angleterre, pp. 212, 234, 253. *4 Lavergne, Angleterre, p. 229. 

*5 Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives, §'c., Part I. p. 117. 
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other hand, be plausibly maintained that in France agriculture is 
most successful where the system most closely resembles our own. 
That country may, for agricultural purposes, be divided into two great 
regions—north and south. Inthe north, we have ‘ le droit féodal et la 
grande propriété, le travail par les chevaux, le bail 4 ferme, l’assolement 
triennal ;’ in the south, ‘avec la petite propriété, et le droit romain, 
le travail par les beeufs, le métayage, l’assolement biennal. .. .’* 
And in the north the ‘capital d’exploitation’ averages 200 francs per 
hectare, while in the south it is barely 100 francs.” 

The north-west, again, is wealthier than the north-east, and M. 
de Lavergne observes that in the north-west it was the middle classes 
(tries état) who at the Revolution got possession of the soil, while 
the north-east was seized by the peasants. ‘ De ces deux effets,’ he 
continues, ‘le premier parait le plus fécond, puisque les progrés du 
nord-ouest ont été les plus grands; mais il faut tenir compte de 
plusieurs autres causes... .” 8 

The greatest agricultural progress of the Middle Ages was in 
Flanders, ‘ the birth-place of scientific agriculture,’ as Mr. Kay calls 
it, but all Flanders, all Belgium, and all the Rhine-land were in 
those days full of vast estates, held in perpetuity by ecclesiastical 
corporations.”? 

Scotch farming is even more famous than English, and in Scotland 
to this day the law admits of perpetuities.*° And the progress in Eng- 
land dates exactly from the time when settlements in the strict modern 
form first began to bind the land. Those settlements were perfected 
during the wars of the Commonwealth. Under the Stuarts England 
was constantly forced to import corn. A hundred years later she had 
become the granary of Europe. M. de Lavergne dates the change 
from the year of the Revolution, just a generation after the ingenious 
invention of Sir Orlando Bridgman.” 

It might perhaps be rash to conclude too positively from these 
facts, curious and interesting as they are, that strict settlement is 
absolutely necessary to agricultural progress, although such an infer- 
ence would assuredly be no bolder than many quite comfortably 
arrived at by the reformers. But it must be conceded that the 
English system has proved no insuperable barrier to the greatest and 
most rapid agricultural development which the world has known. We 
may, moreover, fairly argue that the system which produces results 
so marvellous and so unique, in spite of great and patent defects, must 
possess some very potent elements of good. Surely it would be folly 
hastily to root up this fair structure of English society, under which 
our agricultural greatness first grew, and under which it has to-day 

26 Lavergne, France, p. 312. 

27 Accordingly, ‘In the north the average (wheat) production is as high as in 
England.’ Shaw-Lefevre, English and Irish Land Questions, p. 22. 

28 France, p. 166. 2 Ibid. pp. 73 and 102. 

% Caird, Landed Interest, p. 99. Lavergne, Angleterre, p. 305. 

) Angleterre, p. 150. 
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attained ‘ pre-eminence,’ that we might try experiments in the policy 
which has left one rich town in Belgium with 25,000 citizens and 
13,000 paupers, and another in France, the capital of her most fertile 
province, with a third of its inhabitants dependent upon public alms ! 
Let us at all events first see if it be not possible ‘to lop the moulder- 
ing branch away,’ without felling the old tree that has borne so much 
goodly fruit. 


II. 


There is, happily, something like a general agreement as to the 
proximate cause of our agricultural supremacy. The largeness of 
the capital invested is the secret of our success. M. de Lavergne, 
when he visited this country (1848-51), estimated the English 
farmer's capital at four times the French peasant’s ‘ capital d’exploi- 
tation.”** Mr. Caird tells us that within the last twenty-five years, 
the capital value of the live-stock alone, in these kingdoms, has risen 
from 146,000,000/. to 260,000,000/. sterling. We may, I think, 
safely assent to the assertion of an ardent reformer that ‘there is no 
other country in the world where the capi‘al employed in agriculture 
is so large as in Great Britain.’ *4 

I shall now endeavour to show that the application of this immense 
wealth to the soil is due to our peculiar and distinctive division of the 
agricultural community into landlords, tenant-farmers, and labourers. 
Nothing can be neater than Mr. Caird’s exposition of the system. 

A farm, he says,®° worth 50/. an acre for the freehold, needs a further 102. an 
acre to provide the farmer's capital for its cultivation. . . . Suppose that the farmer 
has a capital sufficient to buy 100 acres at this price, and stock them, he would 
get for his 5,0002. invested in freehold 150/., and for his 1,0007. farm capital 100/., 
together 2650/7. But if he followed the custom of this country, and used the whole 
of his capital in cultivating another man’s land, he would with his 6,000/. hire 600 
acres, on which his return ought to be GOO/. He, in truth, then trades on the 
capital of the landowner, practically lent to him at the low rate of 3 per cent., 
which he converts into a trade profit on his own capital of 10. 


M. de Lavergne naturally looks forward to a time when many 
French peasants must see the advantages of tenancy over ownership, 
‘le capital placé en terre rapportant tout au plus 2 ou 3 pour cent, et 
le capital placé dans l’agriculture devant rapporter de 8410... .’* 
And even Mr. Brodrick admits that something may be urged for the 
view that, ‘in bad seasons, the landlord’s capital serves as a kind of 
reserve-fund on which tenant-farmers may fall back, and that a farmer- 
proprietor owing rent to himself could not grant a large remission of 
it without the risk of ruin.’*’ In fact the landlord is expected to 
make, and does make, large reductions in rent, just when other 
creditors are hastening to call in their advances. 

% Angleterre, p.90. ** Landed Interest, p.29. ** Arnold, Free Land, p. 68. 


% British Land Question, p. 19. 3% Angleterre, p. 123. 
* English Land, §c., p. 368. 
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IV. 


But, it may be said, all this has nothing to do with the law of 
settlement. The triple division of landlord, tenant, and labourer will 
continue, when ownership in fee is alone acknowleged by the law, and 
the landlords will still buy land, and still let it to farmers at rents 
equal to two or three per cent. on the purchase money. [I shall 
presently give some reasons for doubting these conclusions. I would 
now point out that this is neither the desire nor the expectation of 
the Manchester school. The first boon which Mr. Arnold promises 
the distressed farmers is a substantial rise in rent.3* Mr. Arnold indeed 
talks of ‘ tripling ’ rent,®* but here I must assume he has forgotten his 
habitual self-restraint. Mr. Brodrick, who is so keenly alive to the 
evils of mortgaging as practised by landlords, suggests that, on the 
abolition of entails, ‘it may be cheaper in the long-run’ for a farmer 
‘to pay interest to a mortgagee than rent toa landlord.’ ‘! If Mr. 
Brodrick means that it will be cheaper to pay interest on a mortgage, 
than such rents as are commonly exacted by Continental landowners, 
the prophecy is probable enough, but if he means that, rent and in- 
terest remaining as they are, it can ever be cheaper to pay four per cent. 
to a mortgagee than three per cent. to a landlord, the calculation on 
which the Warden of Merton bases his discovery would be of consider- 
able interest. On a first view, it resembles the reasoning of the 
shebbeen man who sold whiskey under cost-price, and made his profit 
by extensive sales. Mr. Caird’s figures, on the whole, seem sounder. 
The next assertion which I shall quote from Mr. Brodrick is less 
questionable. ‘The gravitation,’ he says,‘ ‘of landed property,’ 
would, under the new system, ‘be gradually altered, and _ set 
towards a rural bourgeoisie, instead of towards a territorial aristo- 
cracy,’ and the Warden of Merton sketches out a pretty Utopia 
of ‘ plain living and high thinking, which is to spring up under the 
new social order. There shall be ‘ more of true neighbourly feeling,’ 
and ‘less of dependence,’ and fresh links between ‘rich and poor, 
gentle and simple,’ with many other goodly things in our land.** Were 
it not for this little idyil of his own, I should hardly venture to refer 
so grave a writer to a mere novel for his answer. But if Mr. Brodrick 


38 IT entirely concur in the Duke of Argyll’s opinion, that ‘all over England, 
wherever the system of yearly tenancies prevails, farms are let below the full value 
to an extent of which the public has no conception.’ Low rents are ‘ utterly injuri- 
ous to the public interests,’ p. 87. ‘One of the evils of our settled land system is 
that rents remain so low,’ p. 86. 

89 «Tt would be well,’ as Mr. Mechi says, ‘if on millions of acres the rents were 
tripled in consideration of a further outlay of capital by landlords. . . . There are 
many great family estates on which rent is much below what it would be if the 
occupation of land had a business character,’ p. 56. 

© English Land, c., p. 151. "| Thid, p. 348. 

# Thid. p. 359. 43 Thid. p. 364. 
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would see a true picture of the society which ‘a rural Lowrgeoisie 
produces, he would do well to study the terrible ‘ Paysans’ of Honoré 
de Balzac. 

The true meaning of creating a rural bowrgeotsie, is the application 
of what Mr. Arnold calls ‘a business character’ to contracts for the 
letting and hiring of Jand. The business character, it should not be 
forgotten, will necessarily attach to both sides of the agreement. If 
land is to be a mere investment, the Jandlord will exact the full com- 
petition rent, and be proud of driving a hard bargain. If the farmer 
is to stand upon his bond, he will have his bondand nothing more. It 
is quite certain that he will no longer have his landlord’s capital to 
draw upon as a ‘reserve fund.’ The proceeds of sale of the great 
estates will in part find their way back to the land, but it will be as 
mortgage-money at the market-rate of interest, not as purchase-money 
returning a low rent. English capitalists now prefer two or three 
per cent. and the pleasures of ‘feudalism,’ to four or five per cent. 
without those pleasures. But practical men will scarcely deprive 
themselves of the difference for the joys of ‘ plain living and high 
thinking,’ in the somewhat priggish Arcadia painted by Mr. Brodrick, 
for the more imaginative members of the Cobden Club. 

The Manchester school in fact desire, in perfect consistency with 
their avowed principles, to destroy the vast system of protection under 
which, if Mr. Caird’s figures are correct, the greatest industry of this 
free-trading country is carried on. The landowners, we have seen, 
are contented to lend the soil of the United Kingdom to the farmers 
at 3 per cent. If the farmers themselves owned the soil, they would 
still receive (according to Mr. Caird) but 3 per cent. upon its value. 
The same high authority tells us that they now make 10 per cent. 
upon the money, which would then be sunk in land. The capital 
value of the soil, we are further informed, is 2,000,000,000/. The 
difference between 3 and 10 per cent. on this stupendous sum is 
140,000,000/. per annum. This then, is the bounty which the land- 
owners pay yearly to the farmers, and which the Manchester free 
traders wish, quite logically, to abolish. The national wealth might 
very possibly be increased by such a process, and on severely free 
trade principles it may well be desirable. For the rigid free-trader 
looks to production merely, and is bound to prefer the system which 
affords the largest net returns. On the destruction of feudal senti- 
mentalism and great estates, the capital now lent to English farmers 
at 3 per cent. would be advanced at a high rate of interest to the 
enterprising men engaged in developing the agricultural resources of 
Western America. The revenues of our great nobles, as owners of that 
capital, would be doubled, and there would probably be a considerable 
fallin the price of agricultural produce. It is quite right that the free 
traders should be anxious to secure these advantages to mankind, 
but that they would benefit English farmers by the change is a some- 
what hardy contention. 
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I have hitherto endeavoured to confine myself to a purely economic 
treatment of the question. It has, however, other aspects, and on 
some of them the reformers have loosed their eloquence in full flood. 
English society, they teach us, is utterly corrupt, and ‘ feudalism ’ 
alone has corrupted it. Let us begin with our ‘ unspeakable ’ aris- 
tocracy, and work downwards. The reformers are not pleased with 
any of us, but it is more especially against these men, ‘ the lounging 
class,’ as Mr. Brodrick terms them (355), who are often ‘ of luxurious 
and idle habits, depraved tastes and corrupted morals,’ who ‘ more 
than any other class foster habits of idleness, self-indulgence, and extra- 
vagance,’ “4 who constantly ‘ neglect the education of their children,’ 
and when they have ‘ grown up in ignorance and frivolity,’ “* proceed to 
trade upon their necessities, and trick them into disadvantageous 
settlements,*’ to be in turn watched to the grave by expectant suc- 
cessors,‘* that the pure patriotism of Manchester heaves the gorge. 

It is unnecessary to deal seriously with impotent scolding of this 
sort, but it might have occurred to the writers to compare foreign socie- 
ties, as they have compared foreign tenures, with our own. Are young 
men of titleand position more or less profligate in this country, or in the 
happy lands blessed with a peasant proprietary ? Do they take a greater 
or less share in public affairs than wealthy Americans ? Does an English 
or a foreign nobleman reside more frequently upon his estate, or do 
more to improve his neighbourhood ? Are ‘ idleness, self-indulgence, 
and extravagance * quite unknown amongst successful men of business? 
Are English gentlemen as a rule brought up ‘in ignorance and frivo- 
lity, and if so, how do they acquire their information and their 
practical knowledge of affairs? Do English peers usually intrigue 
against their sons, and endeavour to trap them into embarrassments 
from which they would escape themselves? Does an eldest son often 
‘ show himself to be a spendthrift or a villain,’ does he habitually ¢ treat 
his father with utter contempt,’ and ‘become the companion of 
swindlers of the worst description ?’ *? Is the pleasant picture of Eng- 
lish family life drawn by these honest Radicals in fact true? Or is it 
a monstrous slander, begotten of that dismal envy which de Tocque- 
ville notes as the characteristic vice of Democracy ?*” These, indeed, 

4t Kay, p. 50; cp. Brodrick, p. 145. Kay, p. 49. 1% Thid. p. 50. 

47 Ibid. pp. 36-37 ; Lefevre, pp. 84-85. ‘Ss Brodrick, p. 117. Kay, p. 163. 

5° The following passage affords an excellent illustration of the true spirit of the 
agitation. The long leases common in towns and manufacturing districts are 
usually made by limited owners under powers ‘so extensive as to be indistinguishable 
from freehold ’ (Arnold, p. 171). 

‘ This,’ complains Mr. Kay, ‘ really increases the powers of the landowners to tie 
up their land, and to keep the ultimate ownership in their own families, while they 
get capitalists to develop their estates, and work the mines, quarries, &c., upon them, 


to do which the landowner himself has generally neither the capital, nor the energy, 
nor the intelligence, nor the business qualities which are necessary,’ p. 40. 
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are questions which cannot be answered by reference to statistics, 
but on which a knowledge of the world’ (as the Warden of Merton 
very sagely observes) ‘ may throw some light.’ *! 

But the dissatisfaction of the reformers is by no means confined to 
landowners. Readers of the ‘ Needy Knife-Grinder’ may remember 
the reply of the indignant Friend of the People, when that honest 
sans-culotte declared he had no ‘story’ to tell, and desired some 
trifling assistance from the patriot’s pocket. The Manchester school 
gave precisely the same answer to the farmer’s demand for a re- 
adjustment of taxation. The sordid wretch dares to ask commercial 
gentlemen to pay a share of the rates, and remains indifferent, or 
actually hostile, to the nostrums they devise for his relief.*? He looks 
askew at leases. He has a degraded liking for low rents.** He does 
not feel at all ‘dependent,’ and is even base enough to prefer the 
political tyranny of his landlord to the gentle suasion of a self-elected 


“ caucus.’ The reformers are naturally discontented because there is 


so little discontent.’ 
Even the labourer does not escape. All the best of his class 


emigrated after the new Poor Law. ‘Those who remained behind 
were, for the most part, men of inferior physique or energy, and it is 
certain that notwithstanding the improvement of his diet and lodging, 
the agricultural labourer of the present day is too often a degenerate 
specimen of his ancestral type.’ *’ This indeed is borne out by historical 
evidence. In the popular literature of the Napoleonic wars, an English- 
man is always roughly estimated as equal to three or more Frenchmen. 
Sir Thomas Brassey assures us that by 1842 he was already worth only 
16 for ordinary ‘ navvy’ work; and that, except where special skill, 
endurance, or vigour are required, the present ‘ degenerate specimen’ 
is hardly ever equal to more than two of the best foreign races.” 
And this startling loss of efficiency cannot be attributed to purely 
physical causes, for the English labourer is still ‘ better clothed, better 
lodged, and better fed,’ than the French peasant-proprietor.” No 
more striking proof of the deadly power of corrupted social influences, 
and the paralysing effect of an obsolete system is to be found in 
history. 

But Mr. Arnold is even harder on the British labourer than Mr. 
Brodrick, and the cruel figures in Sir Thomas Brassey’s book. Mr. 
Arnold, as we know, has ‘ himself seen something of the peasantry of 
every state in Europe, and he declares, as the result of his observations, 


3 English Land, S¢., p. 115. 

52 The Warden of Merton declares that the farmer ‘appreciates’ tenant-right at 
p. 391, although he informs us that he is ‘ indifferent’ to it at p. 379. The passages 
are not perhaps quite consistent, but this defect is excusable in hastily-written party 
pamphlets. (Cp. pp. 147, and 456.) 

3% English Land, S§c., p. 391. Free Land, p. 52. 

| Free Land, p. 45. 55 English Land, S'c., p. 225 

3 Work and Wages, p. 79, &c. 57 Lavergne, Angleterre, pp. 94-95. 
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that ‘the British peasantry is the most immoral in Europe,’** a view 
which appears to have been also held by the late Mr. Cobden and 
the late Mr. Kay.» Mr. Arnold tells us he is too stupid to keep him- 
self shaved,®° and Mr. Kay that he is an ignorant socialist.“' I need 
scarcely add that both gentlemen consider him to be fully ripe for the 
franchise. 

The assertions of the reformers and the evidence they adduce, have 
now perhaps been sufficiently discussed. We have still to consider 
whether any and what improvements are possible in our existing 
system. 












VI. 










The problem is difficult. We have to preserve the feudal spirit 
which makes English landlords contented with a low rental, while 
abolishing those restrictions on the limited owner, hitherto deemed 
necessary for the protection of remainder-men. For all practical 
men are now agreed that these restrictions prevent the due and timely 
application of capital to the soil, and are a real evil to the nation 
and the country. Life ownership, says Mr. Caird, disables the land- 
owner ‘from bearing his fair share of such a strain as that which is 
now pressing on the land.’ ‘A very large proportion of the land is 
held by tenants for life under strict settlement, a condition which 
prevents the power of sale, and it is also frequently burdened with 
payments to other members of the family, and in many cases with 
debt. . . . In such cases there is no capital available for the improve- 
ments which a landowner is called upon to make, in order to keep 
his property abreast of the advance in agricultural practice.’®™ ‘The 
principle’ (of enabling limited owners to sell) ‘is recognised, and may 
with great benefit be extended and made general.’ ™ 

‘I am anxious, the same writer observes, to see them (settlements ) 
at least limited to lives in being, with large powers of sale, so as not to 
hamper in the smallest degree the most beneficial disposition of the 
land.’® 

And Mr. Kay justly complains that, under our present law, in the 
vast majority of cases the owner cannot sell the whole or part of his 
land, and devote himself to some other and more congenial employ- 
ment or business, or ‘cultivate properly the portion of the estate 
remaining to him after the sale.’ 

‘If such persons,’ says Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, ‘ were absolute owners 
of their property, and without other means of improvement, they 
would probably be induced to sell outlying parts of the property, and 
invest the proceeds in draining and improving the main portion of 
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the estate.’*’ ‘It is not too much to say,’ he adds, ‘ that if land- 
owners who are unable to do justice to their properties were empowered 
to sell, and should avail themselves of this power in respect only of 
a small portion of their properties, a very great change might soon 
be effected in the state of land-ownership in England and Ireland, 
and the landowners themselves would be the first to benefit.’ ** ‘We 
would so change our laws as to give to every present generation an 
absolute control over the soil, free from the paralysing influences 
which afflict it now, from the ignorance, the folly, the obstinacy, or 
the pride of generations which have passed away,’ is the characteristic 
utterance of Mr. Bright. No better or more apt description could 
be given of the Bill which has just passed the House of Lords. It 
purports, as Mr. Brodrick states, ‘to confer on a limited owner all 
the powers which a prudent owner in fee-simple would exercise, sub- 
ject only to checks to protect the objects of the settlement.’ They are 
given to every tenant for life, of full age, as inseparably incident to his 
estate, and they are vested in trustees during minorities. All con- 
tracts, prohibitions, or limitations directed against them are declared 
void. The tenant for life is thus enabled, in spite of the most strin- 
gently drawn provisions, ‘to sell, to exchange and to grant, not only 
agricultural leases, but mining and building leases.’ Lastly, ‘ the 
purposes to which the purchase-money received on a sale may be 
applied, are as various as could be desired.’ “ 

It might have been supposed that these first-fruits of the conver- 
sion of a Conservative Chancellor would have filled the Radical bosom 
with delight, and inspired the ultra-Tories with a dogged opposition. 
But the Bill has gone down to the Commons practically unaltered, and 
has been immediately blocked by Mr. Arthur Arnold. Mr. Arnold has 
devoted much valuable time to this question; he has made himself 
personally acquainted with the peasantry of every state in Europe ; he 
has written a work which has attained the dignity of a second edition. 
His modest aim is ‘simply to inform and direct publie opinion.’”! 
There is nothing like ‘ spreading the light,’ and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Arnold’s circulation may increase ; for public opinion will certainly 
receive some very queer information from the learned author of Free 
Land. Public opinion will learn, not without astonishment, that what 
lawyers have hitherto unanimously held to be a life-estate is ‘ obvi- 
ously ’ an estate-tail,’ and that ‘ freehold estate, in legal phraseology, 


* English and Irish Land Questions, p. 56. 

* Tbid.f p. 66. Accordingly, ‘the requirement that there shall be for every pro- 
perty some person or persons who shall have full power of dealing with the property, 
by sale or otherwise,’ appears as the third of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s proposed reforms. 
Ibid., p. 67. 

& Free Trade in Land, Pref. p. vi. 

” English Land, S§c., p. 138. Myr. Brodrick was, of course, writing of the Bill of 
1880, but its provisions were substantially the same as those of the present measure, 

1 Free Land, p. 230. 72 Ibid. p. 22 
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is known as an estate in fee-simple.’”* Public opinion will be further 
surprised to hear that all received notions on the doctrine of ‘ conver- 
sion,’ are entirely erroneous,” and that ‘ interrogatories’ are adminis- 
tered upon the investigation of titles.”* After these discoveries, public 
opinion will perhaps conclude that some superficial acquaintance with 
the first elements of his science is absolutely needful to the teacher 
who would ‘inform and direct’ others, and that even deeper know- 
ledge may be desirable in the amateur statesman who vetoes complex 
and well-considered measures upun a highly technical subject. The 
position of Mr. Arnold and his friends is not happy. Agriculture is 
depressed, and they propose to succour it by laws beginning to ope- 
rate about a generation hence. The Conservative Chancellor intro- 
duces a Bill to give immediate and effectual relief. How can the 
reformers explain their opposition to the farmers except upon some 
more or less transparent version of ‘ Codlin’s the friend—not Short’? 
Their efforts will be amusing, and possibly instructive. 

I wish, in conclusion, to repeat that I am not making a general 
attack upon peasant-ownership, or a general apology for entails. I 
do not contend that the one fails or the other succeeds everywhere 
and under all circumstances. Like the social and political institutions 
with which it is so inextricably entwined, our agricultural polity is a 
living organism of slow growth, the natural outcome of those English 
manners and English habits of thought which are the very conditions of 
its being. What I do maintain is, that our English system has suc- 
ceeded and does succeed with us; that most of the evils charged 
against it are due to quite other causes and rage with equal intensity 
in other lands, and that its one grave defect of life-ownership can be 
readily amended. On the other hand, whilst admitting the many 
excellencies and the brilliant triumphs of peasant-ownership, I main- 
tain that it too has its own weak points, and requires a suitable 
‘environment’ if it is to succeed. Finally, I would apply to both 
systems the weighty words of the sober thinker I have quoted so 
often: *‘ La condition agricole d’un peuple n’est pas un fait isolé, c'est 
une part du grand ensemble.’ 

J. WouLre FLANAGAN. 





73 Free Land, p. 186. This is no mere slip. The error is repeated at pp. 23, 231, 
and 232. Mr. Arnold’s opinion on the nature of a ‘ base fee’ is also original, but, as 
he justly observes, ‘that does not matter.’ The younger members of the legal pro- 
fession will learn with some regret that Mr. Arnold has ‘no intention to write a 
history of the laws and customs which regulatethe devolution of land in this country, 
as he holds them not ‘ worthy of study,’ p. 21. 

74 « Conversion’ has proved a stumbling-block to the Warden of Merton, as well as 
to Mr. Arnold. He asserts that ‘the abolition of life-estates in land is.. 
perfectly consistent with the maintenance or toleration of life-interests in person- 
alty ’ (p. 346). Even Mr. Kay asserts that re-settlements are usually made in pur- 
suance of agreements entered into by minors (p. 36). 
> Free Land, §c., p. 262. 
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To the Liberals of Birmingham belongs the credit of having so 
managed the electorate of their constituency as to secure to their 
party the full benefits of the Reform Act of 1867. It was generally 
supposed by the supporters of Mr. Disraeli’s Bill that the effect of 
having three-cornered constituencies would be in some way to check 
those floodgates of democracy which, according to the old-fashioned 
Tories, would be opened by its becoming law. If this was the design 
of the Conservative leader, there is no doubt that Birmingham at 
once out-manceuvred him. A citizen of that borough, Mr. Harris, a 
Justice of the Peace, and a man of great ability and universally 
respected by all who knew him, at once recognised the signi- 
ficance of the Act, and adopted means to render its three-cornered 
clause innocuous to the Liberal party in Birmingham. He, with 
the aid of some of the most distinguished of his fellow-towns- 
men, founded the Liberal Association, better known now as the Six 
Hundred of the Midland capital. Taking as their basis of operation 
the sixteen wards into which the borough is divided, they formed a 
committee in each ward, and each of these committees elected thirty- 
five of their number to be members of a large General Committee of 
594. The average number in the Ward Committees is 125, and of 
the thirty-five selected, thirty are members of the General Committee 
alone, while five—two of whom must be the chairman and secretary of 
the Ward Committee—are not only members of this Committee, but 
are also members of an Executive Committee of the Association, 
which numbers 114. The 594 of the General Committee are made 
up of the thirty-five members selected from each of the sixteen wards, 
with thirty members nominated by the Executive, and four ex-officio 
members ; while the Executive Committee of 114 is made up of the 
five members elected by each of the sixteen wards, together with 
thirty members selected by itself, and four officers of the General 
Committee. There is then another Committee called a Management 
Sub-Committee, consisting of eleven memberz, seven of whom are 
chosen by the Executive Committee from their own number of 114, 
and the other four are officers of the General Committee. 
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It was, and probably now is, the boast of the founders of the 
Association, that its basis was essentially popular, and that the or- 
ganisation was merely a machine by means of which the populace 
could give articulate expression to their will; and there is no doubt 
that the primary ward committee of 125 members, or thereabout, is 
elected at a public meeting of all the Liberals residing in the ward 
who choose to attend, but here any pretence of consulting the vox 
populi Liberalis ends. To those who are accustomed to public 
meetings, called together for the purpose of transacting business, this 
consultation of the people must appear little more than a pretence. 
Some few Liberals who have a specific object in view summon the 
meeting of Liberals in the district, and, be the number that attend 
great or small, it is pretty certain that the majority of them are not pre- 
pared for action. The only people prepared will be those who have sum- 
moned the meeting, and they certainly will be ready with a proposal 
of names for the chairmanship and secretaryship of the Committee, 
and probably also with the names of a large number of the Committee. 
The Committee once appointed, the power of the people ceases alto- 
gether, and it is filtered through the 594 members of the General 
Committee and the 114 members of the Executive Committee, till it 
solidifies in the hands of the Management Sub-Committee of eleven, 
the four most powerful members of which are probably the four 
officers of the General Committee. If the president and secretary of 
the whole Association are decently strong and able men, and they 
work together, the chances are enormous that the whole power of this 
intricate organisation will rest in their hands, and if the president 
is wealthy and ambitious as well, he will find in it a most potent 
instrument for advancing hisown ends. Even in clubs and companies, 
where members and shareholders have generally a far more direct 
interest in their welfare and management than the average elector 
has in that of his party, it is well known how, when once a committee 
or a directorate is formed, all power gravitates toward them, and how 
they have not only the control for the term for which they are respec- 
tively appointed, but how they can influence the re-election of them- 
selves or their own nominees. The members and shareholders are 
comparatively very weak, and this though the election of their com- 
mittee or directors is made directly by themselves from their own 
body. What then must be the measure of the power of the people 
in an organisation like the Birmingham Six Hundred when the people 
themselves are only consulted once a year, and then only in their 
particular wards, and when, after their vote is given for the members 
of their Ward Committee, their voice is silenced for twelve months, and 
whatever power it may originally have had is not put into force till it 
has been attenuated by passing through the sieves of the thirty-five, the 
594, the 114, till it finally drips through the sieve of the eleven into 
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the expectant palms of the president and the secretary? Associations 
organised on the pattern of this Birmingham one, so far from being 
the means of giving adequate expression to the will of the people, are 
mockeries of the people, and the effect, if not the object, is to make 
the people convenient tools to place great power in the hands 
of a few. While the people who attended the primary meeting 
to elect a Ward Committee are busy all the year with their honest 
toil, oblivious to a great extent of the existence of the machinery 
they have started going, the chosen members of the Management 
Sub-Committee, and especially the president and secretary, are 
making it the business of their lives to utilise the machine so care- 
fully concocted for some purposes either patriotic or personal. 

It is quite possible that a machine such as this may be used to 
promote excellent causes. Its avowed object at its creation was to 
secure three Liberal members to Birmingham. Im this it has 
altogether succeeded. By means of it the power of the party has 
been wonderfully economised. As a rule, when three candidates of the 
same party are proposed for election, and the electors have only 
two votes, the voters would act upon their own tastes and pro- 
clivities, and the result would probably be that two candidates might 
have a far larger majority than they required, and the third would 
be left out. To prevent this, ever since the Act of 1867, the 
artisan voters of Birmingham have been told off by the organisers 
like so many sheep, and instructed for which two of the three candi- 
dates they must vote. Personal proclivities have been condemned, 
and to promote the great cause of Liberalism the working classes of 
the borough have been forced to surrender their liberty of choice into 
the hands of the practised organisers of the Association. The result 
desired has been attained, but whether the price that has had to be 
paid for it does not far outweigh its advantages is certainly, to say 
the least, an open question. For the purposes of carrying on elections 
to gain an object any party may have in view, a certain amount of 
organisation is absolutely necessary. The aim should be to have an 
organisation which would afford facilities for the expression of the 
popular will, and not one which, while pretending to give effect to 
this will, practically stifles it. Before the birth of the Birmingham 
monster the people of this country had ample means of expressing 
their wishes, and this recent birth has not added to them. The press, 
public meetings, and elections are all means by which the people can 
let the world know what are their opinions and their wishes. The 
press to be popular must express the popular will, and if any great 
question on occasion stirs the hearts of the people, they can, and they 
do, assemble in public meetings all over the country, and express 
their feelings freely ; and such meetings spontaneously called as ques- 
tions arise are of far more worth and power than meetings summoned 
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at the invitation of the president and the secretary of some Association 
whose business it is simply to use public meetings as they do the 
Association itself. At election time, not only those who attend 
public meetings, but that large body of English people whose main 
object in life is to attend to their own business, and yet who take 
a warm interest in the welfare of their country, have a most fitting 
opportunity of giving expression to their feelings and opinions. 
All these channels of expression are natural, and the use of them 
conduces to the health and robustness of genuine public opinion ; 
while the Birmingham machine is intensely artificial, and its use 
tends to dwarf and emasculate the opinions of the masses. It lays 
them impotent at the feet of the head organiser, in American lan- 
guage termed the Boss. 

As might have been anticipated, it was not likely that an Asso- 
ciation like the Liberal Six Hundred would rest satisfied with 
merely carrying out the object for which they were originally called 
into existence. An instrument that is useful for one purpose may 
also be useful for another. Having been successful in securing three 
Liberal members in 1868, why not try their hand at the elections for 
the Municipal Corporation, and also for those of the School Board 
when this latter was formed? The temptation was strong, and natu- 
rally the Association yielded to it. Parliamentary elections are com- 
paratively of rare occurrence, and to keep an association with highly- 
paid officials going merely to manipulate them once in every five or 
six years might to some of the subscribers seem extravagant, so the 
Association and its officials turned their attention to the Council and 
the Board, and thus, in addition to supplying work for their own 
hands to do, have converted these bodies into as strong hotbeds of 
party strife as the House of Commons itself. With regard to a School 
Board, it is conceivable that at times their policy might be influenced 
by the principles of either one or other of the great political parties 
of the State. Questions of creed, religion, moral training, and secular 
teaching might arise, in the decision of which political principles 
would have considerable part, and so a Liberal or Conservative asso- 
ciation might have something to say as to the election of members. 
But with the business for which Town Councils are elected, it is 
impossible to see how politics can intervene with any possible or 
probable advantage. These councils are formed to see that the 
towns whose ratepayers elect them are healthy, well lighted, well 
supplied with water, well protected, and that their modes of ingress, 
egress, and passage are commodious and suitable. Surely all rate- 
payers, be they old Tories or modern Conservatives, or Liberals or 
Radicals, must desire these ends to be attained. Some admirers of 
the Birmingham system seem to consider the Birmingham Council 
Chamber a miniature of the Imperial Parliament, and this pretension 
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may give some clue to what have been called the parochial views 
expressed on Imperial matters by members of the Birmingham school. 
To compare a Town Council—where political principles can affect no 
practical question, where there should be no divided interests, and 
where there are no great places of power and profit for the ambitious 
to covet, but whose sole duty is to provide for the health and comfort 
of at most some half-million of human beings—to a Parliament, upon 
whose conduct of government depends the happiness of three hundred 
millions of people, and where the interests of great sections of the 
State are, at least often supposed to be, adverse, and where thereis every 
temptation not only for ambitious individuals, but for ambitious 
parties, to struggle to the utmost for place and power, shows to what 
length of infatuation the admiration of this abnormal machine may 
lead its worshippers. 

The introduction of politics into municipal elections is certainly 
an evil. Aldermen and town councillors should be elected because 
they are capable men of business, respected by their fellow-citizens, 
and because they are known to have sufficient public spirit to devote 
a deal of their time to the public good. It is to be hoped that 
men of this class are to be found amongst all political parties, and 
it will be a bad day for our town populations when the members of 
the councils which manage their business are selected not for their 
ability or character, but on account of their political professions. In 
a constitutionally-governed country like England party politics are 
an absolute necessity ; but, nevertheless, they are attended with many 
evils, and it should be the aim of all well-wishers to their country to 
diminish and not to increase the evils. To introduce it into town 
government is to give direct encouragement to evils known to exist 
without any compensating advantage. To disprove this it will be 
said that, since the Birmingham Town Council was dominated by 
politics, great things have been done for the town. It is undoubted 
that the Birmingham of to-day is a great improvement upon the 
Birmingham of 1870. Prior to this date Birmingham was behind 
most of the large towns of England and Scotland in her sanitary, 
police, and architectural arrangements. Now in these same matters 
she is equal to, if not before, the same majority; but does anyone 
pretend to say that the control the town now has over its own gas and 
water supply, and the improvements that have been made in its 
streets and buildings, could not have been effected without an appeal 
to political principles? The town has been favoured with a succes- 
sion of able mayors, amongst the most able of whom stands conspicu- 
ous the present President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Chamberlain. 
It is a libel upon the ability and motives of these gentlemen to 
suggest that they could not and would not have done what they have 
done without a political organisation. Mr. Chamberlain is a man*of 
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great business capacity, and certainly his adopted town cannot com- 
plain of his want of public spirit; and he most assuredly has suffi- 
cient strength of will and firmness of purpose to have carried out 
the improvements he has done without any fictitious aid from a 
political association. ‘Sanitas, sanitas, sanitas’—freely translated 
by the present Attorney-General into ‘a policy of sewage ’—was the 
programme of the late Government, and it is a curious coincidence, 
showing how little politics have to do with municipal government, 
that the Radical Mayor of Birmingham was the one to adopt in 
their largest acceptation the provisions of that Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act which was proposed and carried by the late Conservative Home 
Secretary, Sir Richard Cross. A Conservative was the originator and 
a Radical the adopter of that improvement which has given the town 
some of its finest thoroughfares. The town, in fact, could and would 
have enjoyed all the benefits it now does without the slightest 
reference to political principles; and the only effect of introducing 
politics into municipal matters has been to intensify the bitterness of 
party feeling. There is no town in England where party spirit runs 
so high, and where party animosities seem so keen and so spiteful, as 
in political-organised Birmingham. The avowed object of the organi- 
sation is to make the will of the majority felt, and this it has done 
with a vengeance ; and the consequence is that the minority have an 
uncommonly uncomfortable time of it. 

Had this Association confined its attentions to Birmingham 
itself it is probable that it might not have attracted much attention. 
It was Birmingham’s business, and no one else’s. If the majority 
liked to domineer, and the minority did§ not object to, or had not the 
strength to resist being domineered over, it was not the duty of other 
towns to interfere. Non-interference with their neighbours’ business 
is the wholesome doctrine our boroughs all act upon. But unfortu- 
nately, in the year 1877, the brilliant idea struck their late mayor 
and then representative in Parliament that what was good for Bir- 
mingham must necessarily be good for England, Scotland, and Wales, 
and probably Ireland too. The idea was probably the natural result 
of the principle of evolution, and it was soon embodied in a new 
Association, the object of which was, and stillis, to form similar Asso- 
ciations all over the country, and to so connect them that they shall 
be entirely under the control of the parent one at Birmingham. The 
new Association was introduced to a wondering, and at first rather 
bewildered, world amid all the pomp and circumstance becoming the 
incarnation of a great idea. Its christening, or whatever the rite 
of inauguration was, took place in the presence of thirty thousand 
people collected in Bingley Hall, on June 1, 1877, amidst a great 
flourish of trumpets and repeated salvoes of oratorical artillery. The 
whole affair was a complete success, and a glowing account of it and 
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its futyre bearing upon the country was duly chronicled in the July 
number of the Fortnightly Review by the author and originator of 
its being. 

It was only natural that Mr. Chamberlain should expect great 
things from his new Federation. If Mr. Harris’s Association had been 
such a success in Birmingham, why should not the new one be equally 
successful throughout the United Kingdom? The Birmingham 
Liberal Association was to be the ‘type’ upon which all other counties 
and boroughs were to be invited to form organisations. When once 
formed on this type they were to join the Central Federation, whose 
headquarters were modest Birmingham itself. The Federation was 
to have a council composed of delegates from all the Federal Associa- 
tions. A town or district with a population of above 100,000 was to 
appoint 20 delegates ; with a population of above 50,000, 10 delegates ; 
and under 50,000, 5 delegates. The Council was to meet once a year. 
It was also to have a general committee, consisting of the officers of 
the Association and delegates from the Federated Associations—a town 
or district of more than 100,000 sending 5; one of above 50,000, 3; 
and one under 50,000, 2. 

The functions of this Committee were to be: 

1. To aid in the formation of new Liberal Associations based on 
popular representation ,and generally to promote the objects of the 
Federation. 

2. To summon the annual meeting of the Council, or any other 
general meeting of Council which it may deem proper. 

3. To submit to the Federated Associations political questions and 
measures upon which united action may be considered desirable. 

These were, and in the main now are, the rules and objects of the 
Federation. Its pretension is to express the will of the people, to be 
founded on a popular basis. It would be an interesting sum to work 
out the proportion of the power of the people in such associations 
compared with that of its officers. The result would be to 
show that the vaunted power of the people was infinitesimal, while 
that of the officials is enormous. If the unfortunate people consulted 
once a year in their ward meetings are impotent when their power 
has been frittered away through the General Committee, the Executive 
Committee, and the Management Sub-Committee of their own Asso- 
ciation, what must its attenuated form be when it has been further 
frittered away through the Council of Federated Associations till it 
reaches the General Committee, upon which the strong men are natu- 
rally the officers of the Association. The tendency of the Birmingham 
Liberal Association was to make the president and secretary, and 
perhaps the treasurer, the most powerful men amongst the Liberals 
of the borough, and were the National Liberal Federation to be a 
success, its tendency would be to extend the power of these selfsame 
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men all over England. * The boasted ‘ popular basis’ is a mere sham. 
The real principle of popular government is to bring the representative 
of the people face to face with the people, and not to have between 
him and them a complex and intricate machine whose motions will be 
directed and whose wires will be pulled by paid officials and ambitious 
politicians. Once create a large body of paid officials acting in 
unison under one head, and farewell to the purity of political life. 
It may be taken as an axiom that the more paid officials there are 
hanging on to any political system, the more chances there are of 
corruption. Their very livelihood depends upon the places politics 
have given them, and it is only in the nature of things that at times 
of political excitement their first thought, like that of the image- 
makers of Ephesus, should be, not what principles are at stake, but 
what methods are the best for preserving their places. 

That some organisation in every county and every borough is 
necessary for both parties is undoubtedly true, but the simpler it is, 
and the fewer paid officials it has, the better. Associations for 
looking after the register, for arranging lectures and meetings for the 
purposes of spreading political principles, and often for introducing 
candidates and clubs where those of the same political principles may 
assemble, are excellent things; but these are very different from an 
Association which dictates to constituencies who their members shal 
be, and tries to control the action of their members after the election. 
This is what associations founded on the type of the Birmingham one do. 
One of the duties of the General Committee of the typical association 
is to select Parliamentary candidates. It isan established rule ‘ that if 
any person consent to be nominated as a candidate of the Association, 
in case he is not selected he must submit to the decision of the Com- 
mittee. Itis clear that if the Association is really a power in its party, 
no candidate could possibly succeed against the one selected by the 
General Committee ; thus anyone who wishes to have a chance at the 
ballot-box must first submit to be selected by this Committee, in whicl 
the popular power is almost ni/, and the official power great. Wher 
the favoured ones are selected the people have no option but to vote 
for them or for their political opponents. This is assuredly imposing 
candidates upon the people, and gives them a very little, if any, power 
in the selection. The proper duty of such associations is not to dic- 
tate but to introduce its members to the people for their selection. 
For a number of candidates to appear before a popular audience for 
the purpose of two being selected as the candidates of the party would 
be an ignoble spectacle, and no men of self-respect would submit to 
so ignominious an ordeal. But it is easy for the members of an 
association to meet together and canvass the claims of different candi- 
dates, and then decide by a majority which two they think would be 
most suitable. The two would not be selected as the necessary candi- 
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dates and forced upon the other members of the party, but they would 
be invited to address a large public meeting of the party, and so 
at once be brought face to face with the people; and upon the 
success of this introduction would depend the ultimate adoption as re- 
cognised candidates of the party. The people have here a real and 
substantial power. Ifthe candidates by their addresses and their 
demeanour please, a vote, taken in public, and by as large and directly 
representative assembly of the party as can be got together, is carried, 
and their adoption is the adoption by the people If the meeting is 
not auspicious, which would rarely be the case, for English electors 
are very tolerant and generally have ample confidence in the associa- 
tions that introduce the candidates, the candidates would probably 
not press their suit, and others would be chosen in their place. 
This plan, which is the one that has generally been adopted up 
to now in places where there are political associations, has the 
advantage of bringing the would-be ;sepresentative directly before 
the people, and gives the people direct power in his selection, and 
everything is done openly in public; whereas in the Birmingham 
system the wire-pullers are the men of power, they select whom they 
choose, foist him on the General Committee and then on to the con- 
stituency, and then congratulate the people on the excellent candidate 
they, the people, have selected. 

The reception given to the new institution was not very re- 
assuring. Though named ‘ The National Liberal Federation,’ it was 
soon nicknamed the ‘Caucus,’ and there were so many points of resem- 
blance between it and its American relation, that even its parent, 
with a few faint protestations, adopted the nickname in preference. 
American writers expressed their astonishment at England adopting 
a scheme which had worked almost irretrievable mischief in their 
own country, and publications like the TZimes, the Saturday 
Review, the Pall Mall Gazette, whose spirit had not then migrated 
to the St. James’s Gazette, and the Mouthlies and Quarterlies, called 
attention to the incalculable evils that must ensue if the system took 
root. Of harm done by the ‘Caucus’ and its kindred institutions 
in the United States there are not two opinions. Writing in 1868 
Mr. Nicholass says :— 

As things are now managed in America, the actual power of electing local rulers 
is vested in the corrupt and irresponsible caucuses and conventions which shape the 
action and select the candidates of the political parties of the day. The primary 
meetings at which the delegates of the nominating conventions are appointed con- 
trol the whole machinery. ... Political swindlers begin therefore by getting control 
of these meetings; that step gained, the rest follows as a matter of course. The 
delegates meet in convention and nominate their candidates, for whom every man 
of the political party to which they belong feels bound to vote as a matter of poli- 


tical duty. So long as this rule of partisan loyalty holds, we can never have good 
municipal government. The thieves, bullies, rowdies, gamblers, and miscellaneous 
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vagabonds of a great city can always afford the time and the money needed to obtain 
the control of the primary meetings, and as an irresistible consequence they will 
always remain the ruling classes. 


Writing in 1870, Mr. Eyra C. Seaman says :— 


Political corruption and knavery are as great amongst us as it is possible they 
should be without actually destroying the frame of Government. . . . Her field of 
operation (of this corruption) is the nominating caucus. . . . The'preliminary meetings 
. . « have fallen into the hands of the pettiest hucksters and the most unscrupulous 
‘ ward-room politicians’ intheland. It is here that the scramble takes place among 
members of the same party, and that nefarious promises and bargains are patched 
up. The wicked mysteries attendant upon the preparation for the conduct of 
these meetings are unknown to the great outside world.* 


Mr. Morse, in the same year, says :— 


arty organisations such as we have in this country (America) exist in no 
other, and are not necessary in a well-organised government. The principal evil of 
our system of Government grew out of these organisations, nominating conventions 
and other party machinery devised to stimulate party spirit, and secure success at 
elections—by fair means or foul—and to control the destinies of the country. The 
bad practices of each party tend to corrupt the other, and unless some remedy can 
be devised to correct the corrupt practices and evils which have grown up under our 
system of party organisations, nominating conventions, and caucuses, and electing 
public officers, there is great danger of such widespread corruption, of distrust of all 
public officers, and of legislation and administration of the law, that we shall sink 
into an anarchy and a chronic state of revolution and civil war as Mexico has 
done.* 


Quotations such as these might be multiplied ad infinitum, and 
there is no possible doubt that the extent of corruption in American 
political life is lamentable beyond conception; and that the chief 
cause of this is the class of professional politicians whom caucuses and 
similar associations breed and feed. The evils directly flowing from 
such institutions are corruption, the undue pressure they bring to 
bear upon the members of the Legislature, and the almost despotic 
power they place in the hands of one man, or at any rate of a few 
men. All these evils were brought to the knowledge of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and he endeavoured to show they were chimerical in an 
article he contributed to the November number of the Fortnightly in 
the same year. Admitting the evils wrought in the United States, 
he pointed out the different condition of political life here, and then 
especially appealed to the experience of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association :— 


It is certain (he said) that up to the present time there is no sign here of the 
particular evils on which the objectors to the American caucus lay so much stress. 


! Nicholass’ Zssays. Philadelphia, 1863. See further, Methods of Electing Repre- 
sentatives, by H. R. Droop, p. 25. 

2? American System of Government. By Eyra Seaman. New York, 1870. Pp. 62-66. 

3 Fraser’s Magazine, March 1870. 
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The Birmingham Liberal Association has been in full operation for ten years, and 
it is admitted that no suspicion has ever. been breathed against the public honour 
and integrity of any of the party leaders.‘ 

There is no doubt that there are, at present at least, essential 
differences between political life here and in America, and it is 
probable that to a great extent these differences might mitigate some 
of the evils that have emanated from the Caucus system there. But 
the contention was that, as the system had done infinite mischief 
there, the chances were it would do a great deal here without any 
compensating advantages, and unfortunately recent experience has 
proved that the contention was only too true. 

During the years 1877, 1878, and 1879 everything was done to 
advance the cause of the Federation; in 1880 it had connected with 
it over a hundred branches. What effect it really had upon the 
election of that year it is difficult to say. There is no doubt as to 
the power it claimed to have exercised. Before the elections were 
over, but when the Liberal victory was assured, Mr. Chamberlain 
wrote to the 7'imes newspaper, claiming for his ‘ Caucus’ that it had 
‘ organisations in sixty-seven boroughs and ten counties. Out of these 
sixty-seven boroughs, sixty have either retained or returned Liberal 
members; seven have returned Conservatives, but in three cases there 
are going to be petitions ;’ and so flushed was he with victory, that he 
concluded by this ominous, but, itis to be hoped, mistaken, statement :— 
‘ Altogether, for good or for evil, the organisation has taken firm root 
in this country, and politicians will do well to give it in future a less 
prejudiced attention.’ This boast should probably be taken cwm 
grano. To many it appeared that Mr. Chamberlain and his Cau- 
cusians swam in on the waves of Mr. Gladstone’s popularity, and it 
was amusing to watch them posing as the waves while they repre- 
sented Mr. Gladstone as the swimmer. Be this as it may, the real 
question is, What was the kind of influence exercised by the Caucus at 
the elections when it did interfere ? 

It is said that for one misdoing which comes to light numbers 
go undiscovered, and it is to be feared that the political corruption 
that has been detected forms but a small portion of that which exists. 
Of the towns at which the Caucus assisted, Oxford and Evesham 
were two. To Oxford a gentleman appears to have been sent * to do 
what he could for Sir William Harcourt’; and both here and at 
Evesham this agent was detected in what were certainly very corrupt 
practices. In addition to spending large sums of money for which 
he could not account to Her Majesty’s judges, he was in the habit of 
employing detectives from Birmingham to watch the Conservatives. 

Since the election the Federation has had two annual meetings, 
one at Birmingham and one at Liverpool, and both presided over by 


4 Fortnightly Revien, Nov. 1877, p. 727. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s alter ego, Mr. Jesse Collings, and though there was 
much mutual gratulation and laudation, reference to the ‘ skill and 
devotion’ of some officials, there was not one word of reproach or 
condemnation for the electoral malpractices of the agent at Oxford 
and at Evesham. 

Experience has proved that in its grasping after power the Caucus 
will endeavour to control the actions of members of the Legislature. It 
is impossible to imagine what greater blow could be aimed at Parlia- 
mentary Government than to have a Vigilance Committee outside of it, 
guided practically by two or three irresponsible individuals, who, when- 
ever important measures were proposed for the consideration of the 
Legislature, should summon all their federal associations to pronounce 
upon them before there has been any debate in Parliament, and endea- 
vour to bring pressure upon members to vote as this committee willed, 
before hearing any argument against or in favour of such measures. 
The effect would be to transfer all power from Parliament to this self- 
constituted Vigilance Committee. Yet this is what the Caucus has 
attempted to do. It considers it part of its duty to ‘invite Liberal 
constituencies to bring legitimate pressure to bear upon their repre- 
sentatives,’ when those representatives do not vote as the Caucus 
think they should. Mr. Heneage, the member for Grimsby, who first 
sat in the House in 1864, and has been one of the staunchest and 
most consistent Liberals both in the dark and in the bright days of 
the party, had the audacity last year to propose an amendment to 
the Irish Land Act without first having obtained the approval of 
Mr. Harris, the chairman, Mr. Kenrick, the treasurer, Mr. Powell 
Williams, the hon. secretary, and Mr. Schnadhorst, the paid 
secretary, of the Vigilance Committee, and the consequence was that 
they at once issued a circular soundly rating Mr. Heneage for his 
presumption, including in their scolding ‘all the Liberal members 
who supported his amendment or who intentionally abstained from 
voting against it.’ At the annual meeting held at Liverpool on the 
25th of October, when Mr. Jesse Collings was chairman, the circular 
is referred to with considerable self-complacency, and is printed at 
length in the report of the proceedings. 

Mr. Heneage alone was not sufficiently high game for these 
worthies to fly at, so shortly afterwards they attacked the. Lords. 
The House of Lords is a very safe institution to assail, for its members 
do not notice the assault. The 13th of August 1881 was a great day 
with the busy-bodies of the Committee, and there was a great flutter 
in Paradise Street, Birmingham, where the conclave sit, at the ‘ most 
serious danger which threatened the Land Act.’ This overwhelming 
calamity, it seems, was caused by the ‘ policy adopted by the Tory 
members and Tory party in the House of Lords, supported and 
encouraged by Whig peers, who, on this occasion, remembered only 
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that they were landowners, and forgot that they were reputed 
Liberals.’ What was to be done? The crisis was grave. It is just 
possible that Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet would have been strong 
enough to meet it unaided by the chairman, treasurer, honorary 
secretary, and paid secretary of Paradise Street. But what is the 
good of hiding your light under a bushel? Even if the Cabinet was 
strong enough to do it themselves, why should not the Birmingham 
quidnunes rush into the fray and share some of the glories of the 
victors? Such a chance would not often occur; it should be seized ; 
and accordingly telegrams were issued from Paradise Street, with the 
four awe-inspiring names, to the north and south, and east and west 
of the United Kingdom. Their words were enough to arouse the 
curiosity, if not to strike awe, into the bosom of the most lethargic 
delegate. They ran thus :—‘ Important information received. Select 
representatives to attend most urgent Federation Committee in 
London on Monday. Full particulars by post.’ The effect of their 
receipt in the Federation borough must have been startling indeed. 
It is providential there was no Channel Tunnel, or the first idea 
would have been that a French invasion was imminent, and there 
would have been no answering for the results of a panic. As it was, 
the only effect was that on the 15th of August a number of delegates 
met at what in the report is modestly described as ‘ amongst the most 
important and influential assemblies of its kind ever brought together,’ 
and passed three resolutions condemning the conduct of the naughty 
Tory and Whig Lords. This august assemblage met at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, had one of their important resolutions com- 
municated to the Premier by Mr. Collings, and no doubt each 
delegate went to his home with the satisfactory impression that 
he had assisted at a great national function, and been the means 
of warding off a great calamity from the country. No harm was done, 
and as the Caucus is not yet supported by the rates, no one has a right 
to complain of the expenditure the little freak entailed. Whether 
the effect upon the Peers was what was anticipated is doubtful. It 
is certain that their hearts are still hardened, and their stiff-necked 
stubbornness has not yielded to the threats of the Paradise Street 
quartet. This year they have ventured to suggest that an inquiry 
into last year’s Land Act ,would be beneficial, and no circular or 
telegram has been issued that has seen the light. 

Still it was not to be expected that much time would elapse 
without the Committee issuing a circular about something, and the 
question of Cloture afforded a favourable opportunity. In February 
last the question was a new one to Parliament. Its adoption had 
never been proposed, and its merits had never been discussed within 
its walls. The country at large did not know much of it, and the 
only responsible minister who had mentioned it in its bare simplicity 
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was the President of the Board of Trade. It was a subject upon 
which it was known that there existed great and serious differences 
of opinion amongst members of all parties, and it was one, therefore, 
which was eminently suited for discussion, and no one with any 
respect for Parliamentary institutions would have ever dreamt of a 
decision being come to upon it without a debate. Not so the mem- 
bers of the Caucus. They had made up their mind upon the matter, 
and, debate or no debate, their views must be carried out. 

On the 9th of February an unlucky member of Parliament had 
the effrontery to differ from this view, and in the evening of that day 
he actually proposed an amendment to the Government resolution, 
which would raise the question as to whether the great power inherent 
in the Cléture should be confided to a bare or to a proportional 
majority of the House. It seemed a fair subject for debate, and one 
that ought to be decided upon its merits, and that the merits or de- 
merits could not be decided upon till the pros and cons had been 
stated and canvassed in that deliberative assembly which exists for 
the purpose. This view did not find favour at Birmingham. They 
seem always to be in a hurry in that prosperous town. Deliberation 
appears to fret them. Accordingly, on the 11th, not forty-eight hours 
after the proposal of the member, out came a circular calling special 
attention to a ‘Liberal Member’ who had given notice of an 
amendment urging immediate action. So much consternation had 
been caused in Paradise Street by this apparently innocent and 
harmless amendment that its denizens wrote as though under an 
extreme sense of frightful peril. ‘ It seems to us,’ they said, ‘ impe- 
rative that the Liberal organisation throughout the country should in 
the strongest manner and without a moment’s delay be summoned, 
and that the whole strength of the Liberal party should be put forth 
in support of the Government at this crisis. We therefore suggest 
to you the importance of calling your associations together, and do 
all you can to efficiently support the Government.’ 

How many associations met together in consequence of this excited 
appeal history has not yet recorded. All that is known is that with 
the aid of these valuable Federated bodies the Government, having a 
normal majority of 170, defeated the amendment by thirty-nine. 

One evil necessarily incident to the Caucus system is the secrecy 
of its mode of working. It is impossible to know for absolute cer- 
tainty who sets the machine in motion. On the circulars appear the 
names of the four gentlemen already mentioned; but the question 
naturally suggests itself whether these four act from their own inspira- 
_ tion or upon the suggestion or dictation of some unseen being behind 

the scenes. The Caucus was founded by a present Cabinet Minister. 
For its first few years he was its president, and he only ceased to be 
president when he entered the Cabinet. Its present treasurer is his 
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near relative ; its secretary is the one who was appointed under his 
presidency, and who is in constant communication with him; its 
president of last year, and its present vice-president is Mr. Jesse 
Collings. The latter’s connection with the Caucus is direct and 
official, Mr. Chamberlain’s was, but now the nature of it can only be 
gathered from what took place in the House of Commons on the 
20th of March. This is the account in Hansard: ‘Mr. Raikes 
spoke of “anassociation at Birmingham with which the Right 
Honourable Gentleman the President of the Board of Trade is or 
had been connected. Mr. Chamberlain: Had been connected. Mr. 
Raikes: Well, the association with which the Right Honourable 
Gentleman had been connected, but with which he was no longer 
connected.” Mr. Chamberlain explained that he was no longer off- 
cially connected with the association in question, though he was still 
connected with it politically.’ *® 

The difference between what he was and what he is is the differ- 
ence between ‘ official’ and ‘ political.’ It is a mystery, and only one 
person can explain it—namely, Mr. Chamberlain himself. In the 
House of Commons he was directly charged with being responsible 
for the last issued circular of the Caucus, and he did not deny it. 
Were it possible for interrogatories to be administered on the subject, 
a good deal of useful information might be elicited. The subscrip- 
tions to the Caucus were in 1877-78, 1,172/. 13s. 6d., in 1878-79, 
8541. 19s., in 1879-80 they are not published, and in 1880-81, 
1,431/. 19s. 6d. But who are the subscribers? No list of these is 
published, nor of the subscribers to the Birmingham Six Hundred. 
Yet they would be most interesting documents. Almost every 
society in England publishes the names of its subscribers. Why does 
not the Caucus? The fact of concealment gives rise to all kinds 
of suppositions which may be true or false. The prevalent idea is 
that a large portion of the money is supplied by Mr. Chamberlain 
and his immediate connections and friends. He cannot be surprised 
at the prevalence of the idea, nor can he be surprised if he is held 
directly responsible for the doings of the body he founded. If he is 
not, he alone can satisfy the public on that point. If he really dis- 
approves of the attempted interference with the action of Parliament, 
it is easy to make an open avowal. 

That the Caucus has done incalculable harm to the Liberal party, 
and for a time has seriously impeded the advance of Liberal principles, 
there can be no possible doubt. These principles must in the end pre- 
vail; but, true as they are in themselves, and firmly as they have taken 
root in this country, their progress has received a rude shock from the 
conduct of many of those who profess to fight under their banner. 
Such is their very nature, that often when they are forsaken 


5 Hansard, vol. cclxvii. p. 1313. 
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by their self-styled friends they are vindicated by their so-called 
foes. As in times past the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel embodied them in those Acts that did away with religious 
disabilities and the duties on corn, and as, more recently, Mr. 
Disraeli made them the basis of his Reform Act of 1867, so in this 
very session of Parliament they have triumphed by the aid of the 
Conservatives in their struggle against the Cloture by bare majority, 
and have been firmly planted by Lord Cairns and the House of Lords 
in the most Liberal Land Bill that has as yet been devised. But the 
party whose first duty it is to act upon these principles must suffer 
for neglecting them, and neglected them they most certainly have in 
this session of Parliament. At which door does the blame lie? In 
1877 Mr. Chamberlain avowed that one of the objects of the Caucus 
was to ‘impress Lord Hartington with the necessity for giving 
direction to the labours of the Liberals,’ and the impression it has 
made, not upon one member of the Cabinet, but upon the whole 
Cabinet collectively, seems to have been such that their conduct this 
session appears to have been a complete capitulation to Bingley Hall. 
Toryism, Liberalism, and Radicalism, as taught by Bentham, Moles- 
worth, and Mill, are well known, and their distinctive features re- 
spected ; but what is this new ism which, for want of a better name, 
must be called Bingley Hallism! To judge from appearances, it is a 
system of politics without manners, and a mode of arriving at 
decisions without debates. One most salient feature of true 
Liberalism and Radicalism is toleration, and toleration begets a con- 
ciliatory manner and a regard for the feelings of others, however 
much their opinions may differ. Yet it is the delight of this Bingley 
Hallism to ride rough-shod over the views and convictions of all who 
dissent from it, and to be as peremptory and despotic as the veriest 
autocrats in the carrying out of its schemes and behests. The Liberal 
party had never a brighter prospect before them than they had this 
time two years, of seeing the executive Government efficiently carried 
on, and various substantial reforms prosecuted in accordance with the 
principles they have always professed; and during two sessions of 
great trial and difficulty they have given a support loyal beyond 
precedent to Her Majesty’s Government. What has been the result ? 
The House, of which they are the majority, has been soundly rated 
by the head of the Caucus for its unreasonable vanity and its exces- 
sive loquacity, and an attempt has been made to force down the 
throats of the party a measure to which it was alleged by Mr. Ander- 
son, an advanced Radical, that full a hundred of the party objected. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of Mr. Anderson, Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Rylands, and the numerous body who signed a petition on the 
subject to the Prime Minister, a deaf ear was turned to their entreaties 
and suggestions; and by force of threats of dissolution, the Govern- 
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ment defeated a motion the justice and truth of which they have since 
acknowledged. The result of attempting to carry on business in Parlia- 
ment in the Bingley Hall fashion has been to irritate the Conserva- 
tives, to exasperate the Irish, to disorganise and demoralise the Liberal 
party, and to have wasted an entire session. Certainly it is sincerely 
to be hoped that past failure may teach its proper lesson, and that 
for the future the doings of a Liberal Cabinet will be guided by 
Liberal principles and not by Bingley Hall. 


WittiamM TrHackeray Marricrt. 
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THE ALLIES. 


A Po.iticat DIALOGUE. 


Sir George Trimway. What? Blake! The veryman! Now, dog- 
matist, I shall bring you to reason, Ihope. Let me introduce you—Mr. 
Brummage, Mr. Blake! This is the model Irish landlord I was speak- 
ing of, a landlord of the very best type, a man of mark in his county. 

Blake. Hardly a distinction that nowadays, my dear Trimway. 

Sir. G. A man, I may say, who in his own single person supplies 
a sufficient answer to your denunciations of landlordism. 

Bl. Oh, has Mr. Brummage been denouncing landlordism ? 

Brummage. Well, no; scarcely denouncing. But I confess to a 
strong desire for the creation of a peasant proprietary in Ireland. 

Sir G. There again! the ‘creation’ of a peasant proprietary. 
How is it you don’t see that such an institution as that must grow 
up of itself, and cannot be ‘ created ’—not even by revolution ? 

Br. Not even by revolution? Why, the French—— 

Sir G. Not a bit of it! The French Revolution found a peasant 
proprietary (in everything but name) established already. No, that 
is where Gladstone showed so much more practical good sense than 
some of you Radical followers of his. He did what he could to en- 
courage the growth of a peasant proprietary in Ireland, but he made 
no attempt to force it on the country. Nay, so far from that, he dis- 
played the essential and fundamental conservatism of his character in 
his endeavours to retain as much as possible of the existing agrarian 
system. Wherever he found any good material in the edifice he took 
special pains to preserve it. Indeed, the Land Act abounds through- 
out in evidences of the care with which all such good material has 
been sought out and utilised. Such a landlord, for instance, as our 
friend here 

Br. Pray, Mr. Blake, if it is not a rude question, have you been 
before any Sub-Commission yet? (Bl. nods.) 

Br. How much ? 

Bl, Twenty-five per cent. 

Br. Ha! (They look at Sir George, and then exchange smiles.) 

Bl. Yes. The better the material, the more it will stand. That 
was the idea I suppose. 
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Sir G. Twenty-five per cent., my dear Blake! A reduction of 
twenty-five per cent. from your rents! You astonish me. 

Bl. Do I? I can’t say I got even that amount of interest and 
excitement out of the thing myself. I was perfectly prepared for it. 

Br. Did you approve of the Land Act yourself, Mr. Blake, may I 
ask ? 

Bl. Not I! I am not a rich man, and my farms were already let 
ten per cent. under their value. If any more had to come off, I thought 
I should prefer doing it myself. 

Sir G. Of course you have appealed ? 

Bl, Appealed? I? I thought I told you I was not a rich man. 
The lawyers of Ireland are a very meritorious class, but, like other 
people who provide luxuries, they must look to the wealthy for their 
support. 

Sir G. (earnestly). Nonsense, Blake, you really must appeal. It 
is nothing less than your duty to correct so monstrous a miscarriage 
of the Act as your case discloses. You owe it to the public. You 
owe it to ws. 

Bl. Us? Whom do you mean by ‘us’? 

Sir G. Well, the landed interest in general. I, as an English 
landlord, and many others like me are of course most strongly inter- 
ested in the reversal of such a decision as has been given against you. 

Bl. I don’t quite comprehend. Let us see how the case stands. 
A bill was introduced into Parliament establishing certain judicial 
tribunals, charged, among other duties, with that of reducing the 
excessive rents of Irish landlords to such amounts as the aforesaid tri- 
bunals should consider ‘fair.’ This bill you and other English land- 
lords supported. Indeed, I may say you carried it, since without the 
votes of your class in the House of Commons, and their votes or 
abstentions in the House of Lords, it never could have become law. 
In so doing, therefore, you declared it to be your opinion that the 
rents of Irish landlords ought, wherever they were excessive, to be cut 
down to ‘ fair rents.’ I am an individual Irish landlord whose rents 
one of these tribunals has declared to be excessive, and has reduced 
accordingly. Of course the decision of the Sub-Commissioners might be 
held on appeal to be as wrong.as I know it to be. My old rent might 
be declared fair, and the reduction pronounced unfair.. But where is 
your interest—I mean apart from the general interest which we all 
have in the correction of judicial mistakes—where is your special_and 
personal interest as an English landlord in the reversal of this par- 
ticular decision ? 

Sir. G. Surely it is clear enough. You forget the conditions on 
which we English landlords supported the bill. We were assured 
and we believed that the Land Commissioners would do no more than 
enforce the reduction of exorbitant rents. 

Bl. Well, that is all they say they have done. 
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Sir G. Yes, yes; of course they say so; but we know that they 
are wrong in your case, for one. 

Bl. For one! Did you expect them, then, to be absolutely in- 
fallible ? 

Sir G. Come, come, Blake, you know as well as I do what I mean, 
and that it is not a case of one or two or even a dozen unfair reductions. 
I supported the Land Act, and I need not say that I fully ap- 
prove of its principle still. But of course I must admit that it has 
worked in a manner altogether contrary to my own and my friends’ 
expectations. We believed that there was only an insignificant mi- 
nority of Irish landlords whose tenants were oppressively rented; and, 
in spite of the wholesale reductions which the Commissions have been 
ordering, we most of us remain of that opinion still. We hold thata 
large number of previously subsisting rents which ought to have been 
pronounced ‘fair’ have been wrongly declared ‘ unfair,’ and reduced 
accordingly. In other words, we are of opinion that a large number 
of Irish landlords have suffered injustice under the administration of 
an Act which we English landlords were, as you say, mainly instru- 
mental in passing, and which we only helped to pass on distinct and 
repeated assurances that no such injustice would in fact be inflicted. 
Now then, do you understand our present position ? 

Bl. Yes; but now I am unable to understand your former position. 

Sir G. How de you mean ? 

Bl. Well, why did you support the Land Act? I mean, on what 
political grounds ? 

Sir G. On what political grounds? Asa measure for the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland. 

Bl. Exactly. But you knew—didn’t you ?—that Irish disorder 
arose out of the refusal of Irish tenants over a large part of the 
country to pay their agreed rent, or—at last—any rent at all. You 
knew that, did’nt you? 

Sir G. What do you mean by ‘refusal’ to pay? We knew, of 
course, that-—— 

Bi. Well, put it how you like. I am only concerned with the 
fact that they didn’t pay. Some could not; some could and would 
not; some could and would, but dared not. Anyhow, over a consider- 
able part of Ireland none did. Isn’t that so? 

Sir G. Yes. 

Bl. Well then, how came you to expect that the proposed remedy 
would have any effect upon the disease? You say you believed that 
only an insignificant minority, say five per cent., of the Irish land- 
lords would have their rents reduced. What led you to suppose that 
that would give the tenants of the other 95 per cent. either the 
ability, or the will, or the courage to pay their unreduced rents ? 

Sir G. But 

Bl. No, no; there are no ‘ buts’ in the matter. You must excuse 
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my speaking so plainly, but did you, could you believe, you English 
landlords who voted for the Irish Land Bill, that it would make little 
or no difference to us Irish landlords? Come. Why shouldn’t we 
be candid with each other? This is not the House of Commons. We 
Irish landowners had arrived last year at what was manifestly—nay, 
at what we and you and everyone in the country who can see any- 
thing at all, perceived to be a supreme crisis in our fortunes. You 
English landowners had a choice between standing by us and throw- 
ing us over. You threw us over. I don’t wonder at that, or even 
complain of it. You have done so again and again in minor crises. 
The whole history of Whig policy for Ireland has been one long and 
unbroken series of similar desertions. Again and again have you 
thrown the rights of Irish landlords, one after another, to the pur- 
suing wolves of agrarian communism. What I do wonder at is that 
you should not have seen that this time the pack is too close behind 
you to be stopped by a repetition of the ruse. 

Sir G. You are unjust, Blake. We have always recognised the 
duty of defending the interests of property. Only 

Bl. Only you cannot look upon an Irish landlord as truly repre- 
senting them. 

Sir G. Well, I wouldn’t quite say that; but there certainly are 
points in which the Irish landlord’s case is peculiar—points in which 
it admits of and even requires exceptional treatment. 

Bl. Yes. I know all the old jargon (excuse me!) on that subject. 
But the only real, or at least the only important, points of distinction 
are that the tenant of the Irish landlord is much poorer and much 
more discontented than the tenant of the English landlord; and that 
he has for years past been able to exercise, and has exercised by 
methods of violence, a coercive pressure upon English Governments 
and English Parliaments. In a word, the Irish tenant-farmer is a great 
force in politics, and the English tenant-farmer is not. It is for that 
reason that you English landlords have hitherto come to no harm 
yourselves by abandoning time after time the cause of your brother 
landlords in Ireland. Your late mistake, and it is a fatal one, is due 
to your not having seen that your day of immunity is gone by. 

Sir G. (newly interested.) Gone by! My dear Blake! Well, 
really—though, of course, I shouldn’t think of justifying our support 
of the Irish Land Act on so lowa ground as that of the security of our 
own interests—I must say I can see no signs of the—the—cata- 
strophe which you seem to think is threatening. 

Bl. What! no English tenant-right movement ? 

Sir G. Not in your Irish sense of the word. 

Bl. No? Well, I thought the bill of the English Tenant- 
Farmers’ Alliance was a tolerably 

Sir G. Oh! pooh! my dear fellow! a mere ballon dessai, I 
assure you, and with not much gas in it ‘at that,’ as the Americans 
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say. No English Liberal, no English Radical even, of any considera- 
tion ever thought of taking it up. 

Bl. Not at the moment, perhaps, or never, perhaps, that particular 
measure. But do you seriously think that this Parliament will 
(barring accidents) dissolve without having made land legislation of 
the Irish type a certainty for this country? Do you think that we 
shall see another Parliament before jenfranchising the agricultural 
labourer, or is it that you believe that his enfranchisement will make 
no difference to the landed interest in England ? 

Sir G. Difference? Of course it will. But why not a difference 
in our favour? I think we have very good reason to believe that 
jealousy of the labourer will drive the farmer back to our side. 

Bl. I see you have got all the fine old phrases at your fingers’ 
ends. And you really believe that the farmer nowadays, with his 
prospects what they are, with English agriculture what it is, is your 
‘natural ally’? that his disinterested affection for other people will 
be so much above, or his intelligence so much below, the average, that 
he will resist or overlook the inducement to ‘ pool his issues’ with the 
labourer (to quote our Yankee cousins again), and join in a scramble 
for what they can get ? 

Sir G.. Still, what would you have done? Admitting all you say 
to be true—which, mind, I don’t admit—what would you have had 
us do? Surely compromise —— 

Bl. At our expense, bien entendw! 

Sir G. Well, by your own showing, you were food for the wolves 
in any case. Surely compromise was, under the circumstances, our 
best game. 

Bl. Compromise! with whom ? for what ? 

Sir G. Why, with the party whose aims you describe indiscrimi- 
nately, and I think somewhat rashly, as Communism ; and for the 
usual object of compromise, to save a worse thing happening to us. 

Bl. And you actually believed that—but come, let us ask 
another supporter of the Land Act. I see Mr. Brummage smiling. 
What do you Radicals really think of your landowner allies ?—your 
candid opinion, now. 

Br. My candid opinion? Well, my candid opinion is that they 
were—extremely useful to us. 

Bl. And what to themselves ? 

Br. Now really, Mr. Blake, it is hardly fair to press such a ques- 
tion as that. Of course, I give them credit for knowing their own 
business. 

Bl. You mean, I suppose, because they ‘did their own business’ 
so effectually by their tactics of last session ? 

Br. Self-immolation has always been regarded as a specially Re- 
publican feat of virtue. It is not for a Radical to deride it. 

Bl. No, not conscious self-immolation. But imagine Curtius 
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pushing a friend into the gulf and slipping in after him by acci- 
dent ; how then? 

Br. If we Radicals owed as much to Curtius as we do to our 
friend here, we should speak of such an accident with concern. 

Bl. Yes. I quite understand how much you owe them, and why. 

Sir G. Well, Blake, you don’t seem to have taken much by your 
appeal. And surely as a sensible man you must see how improbable 
it is that English landowners—men of wealth and position, and ‘a 
stake in the country,’ as it is called—you must surely see, I say, how 
improbable it is that such men should assent to any really revolu- 
tionary 

Bl. Your debt, you see, is still accumulating, Mr. Brummage. 
Landowners who will go about the world talking like that are worth 
any money to you as decoy elephants. 

Sir G. Is it likely, I say, that a Ministry which contains 

Bl. The eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire, men like the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Spencer, and so forth—you need not go 
on, my dear fellow. I know the song by heart. The chorus, it is 
true, is not quite the same as it was. One ‘ tol-de-rol,’ so to speak, 
has been dropped—the name of the Duke of Argyll. 

Sir G. Ah! hum—the Duke of Argyll. Well, yes; the Duke, 
of course, is a very able man; but he has his economical fads, and 
his Whig tremors about revolutionary Radicalism. 

Bl. His crotchets and quavers, in fact. 

Sir G. Ha! good, very good! just so. But the difference between 
him and a man like Lord Hartington 

Bl. Is this: that the one has forty-nine years of age and great 
political prospects, while the other has some dozen years more behind 
him and no future ahead of him. 

Sir G. What of that ? 

Bl. Well, this of that, if you insist upon my dropping the con- 
ventionalities. The one has the maximum and the other the mini- 
mum of inducement to swallow a revolutionary programme. 

Sir G. Really, my dear Blake, you talk like a cynic of the last 
century. 

Bl. And really, my dear Trimway, you talk like a philosopher of 
the next century but one. Upon my word we seem to flatter our- 
selves that railways and the penny post and the telephone have 
altered human nature, or at least suspended the operation of human 
motives. But, however, let us state the matter in terms of the 
newest political proprieties. Lord Hartington is, and the Duke of 
Argyll is not, subjected to the strongest possible form of political 
pressure as regards any policy adopted by the leader of the Liberal 
party for the time being. The one is, and the other is not, the re- 
cognised representative of the Whig section: the one would, and the 
other would not—indeed as we see did not—* break up the party’ by 
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seceding from the Cabinet. Which was the freer agent of the two? 
Which line of conduct has the most political significance—that of 
the minister who left a cabinet which he could have no other motive 
except disapproval of its policy for quitting, or that of the minister 
who continued in a cabinet in which he had the strongest motives, 
apart from approval of its policy, for remaining ? 

Sir G. But we don’t appeal to Hartington’s case alone. His 
action is important as the representative of the Whigs; but he is 
only one among dozens of men of like political opinions and like 
social position who have taken the same course. 

Bl. Oh yes, I know! it’s a most impressive spectacle—although 
your alliance with revolutionary Radicalism has been lately thrown 
into the shade by your treaty with the Land League. How reassur- 
ing, though, that none of your Whigs stuck at that, and that it drove 
nobody out of the Cabinet but the semi-Radical Forster! But let 
me ask you whether there was ever a timein political history when 
you did not find the party of revolution reinforced by men born in, 
and belonging to, and having all their fortunes bound up with the 
existence of, a propertied order. Was it otherwise at the French 
Revolution? Were there no great nobles, no large territorial pro- 
prietors among the political associates of Mirabeau? Nay, have 
there not always been largely-acred English peers on what is called 
the ‘ popular side’ in our own politics? And what does it prove as 
to the moderation of popular aims, or the harmlessness of popular 
demands, that these demands and aims continue to find the same 
backing still ? 
~ Sir G. That question shows courage, indeed, Blake. What does 
it prove? you ask. It seems tome to prove a great deal. For if 
there was never a time when rank and property were unrepresented 
on the popular side of English politics, so also there was never a 
time when men of rank and prosperity were not denounced as traitors 
to their order and its interests for espousing the popular cause ; nor ever 
a time when the ruin of the country was not predicted as the conse- 
quence of the policy which they helped to its triumph. It is the old 
fable of the Shepherd Boy and the Wolf. 

Bl. Unlucky sop! How that fable of yours is misapplied! 
Intended to warn that incredulity, even when fatal, may sometimes be 
natural, it is treated as if it proved that incredulity is always wise. 
You forget that when, in the fable, the shepherds had reached their 
highest point of conviction that the boy’s alarms were false, the wolf 
came. 

Sir G. And you think he is coming now. My dear Blake, when 
will you learn the true character of the English people ? 

Bl. And you, when will you learn that human nature is the same 
everywhere, and that, though political causes may be quicker or slower 
to produce political effects in one country than in another, they do 
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not suspend their action out of deference to a venerable English 
constitution, or even for the yet more interesting object of illustrating 
‘the inbred good sense, good-nature, and good humour of the English 
people.’ 

Sir G. Pray let us drop abstractions. 

Bl. With all my heart. I say then that to legislate against the 
rights of property is as certainly fraught with danger to the social edi- 
fice in one country as in another; that the eternally smouldering 
quarrel between the Haves and the Have-nots is as certain to be 
fanned into flame by such legislation in one country as in another ; 
and that the country which accepts such legislation is as inevitably 
bound to pay that penalty for it sooner or later, whether it prides 
itself on being logical, and justifies its character by bloody outbreak of 
Communist insurrection or perpetual volcanic rumbling of Socialist 
conspiracy, or whether it glories in the political tranquillity and 
pathetic resignation of its poor, and boasts that its people have never 
pursued a legislative principle, bad or good, to its logical conclusion 
throughout the whole course of their history. 

Sir G. Rights of property! Rights of property! What do you 
mean by legislation ‘against’ the rights of property? And what 
rights can there be in this or any other matter which are not limited 
by the interests of the State ? 

Bl. Trimway, I have the greatest respect for your intelligence, but 
a man with a more complete collection of unmeaning catchwords, and 
more unthinking methods of using them, it was never my lot to meet 
with. You say that ‘the individual rights of property must, like all 
other rights, be limited by the interests of the State,’ and I'll warrant 
you think that in saying that you have thrown light on the subject. 

Sir G. Well, and so of course I 

Bl. You have simply darkened it ; darkened it by the introduction 
of two ambiguous words which you don’t define, and which you can’t 
define in one way without exposing your proposition as a truism, or 
in another way without surrendering every other article of your politi - 
cal creed. What do you mean by ‘ interests of the State,’ and whom 
do you mean by ‘ the State’? If by the State you mean an Executive 
and Legislature bound to maintain the present social order, and 
existing only for that purpose, then you beg in your own favour the 
whole question whether respect for individual rights of property is not 
an essential condition of the maintenance of the present social order. If 
by ‘State’ you mean the majority of the community, and if by their 
‘ interests’ you mean their real and lasting advantage, then, though 
your proposition is true, it only enables me to thank you for the 
information that it is not to the real and lasting advantage of any 
body of men to inflict injury upon themselves. But if, to save you 
from the sin of a petitio principii or the imbecility of a truism, I 
assume you to mean by ‘ the interests of the State’ no more than the 
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apparent momentary advantage of the majority of the community, 
then your proper place is not among Liberals or Radicals, or any other 
recognised English party. Your true political affinity is with the 
Socialist, and his aims and principles, his assertions and denials, should 
be yours likewise. 

Sir G. Good Heavens! Why so? 

Bl. Why so? Because there is no aim of the Socialist which your 
axiom will not justify, no principle of his which it will not cover, no 
assertion or denial of his with which it will not square; and, on 
the other hand, there is no Whig-Liberal check or qualification on 
the Socialism you coquet with which your axiom will permit you to 
maintain for a moment against attack. You extinguish this or that 
right of property in the name of ‘ the interest of the community,’ 
meaning the majority. Good. You uphold and confirm that other 
right of property on the same plea. Why? How do you apply 
your plea in this latter case? You say, for example, that it is to the 
interest of the community that a man’s land should be taken away 
from him in certain cases: and that is intelligible. I can quite 
understand the interest of ninety-nine men in appropriating the 
land of the hundredth. But you add that it is to the interest of the 
community that the dispossessed proprietor should be compensated ; 
or, in other words, that it is to the interest of the community to buy 
what it might take without paying for. How do you make that out ? 

Sir G. Easily enough, I should think. To take property with- 
out compensation would be to shake that basis of security upon 
which the institution of property rests. 

Bl. But why should that matter to the community ? 

Sir G. Why should—oh come, come, Blake. We are getting out 
of the region of practical politics. 

Bl. Oh! that phrase! No; we are coming to the most practical 
of all political questions. You assume, as your fathers, with better 
reason in their easier days, assumed before you, that the mass of the 
population have an interest in maintaining the security of property— 
have more to lose than to gain by a general scramble. But con- 
sider what you mean by the ‘mass of the population’ at a time 
like this. Think of the hundreds of thousands to whom ‘the exist- 
ing social order’ means an absolute struggle with starvation: a lot 
which no social revolution could render worse than it is. Think of 
the millions to whom ‘ the existing social order’ stands at best for 
a life of grinding and hopeless poverty—a lot which any social 
revolution would be, or be thought, more likely to improve than to 
injure. Think, I say, of these two classes, overwhelming in their 
aggregate: the class who have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by subversive change, and the class who have more to gain by 
it than to lose ; and then ask yourself what, in the name of common 
sense—what but ignorance, inertia, and timidity, should make these 
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people, who are ‘the People’ under our present franchise, a force to 
be counted on the side of private property and its rights ? 

Br. Mr. Blake is not far wrong, Sir George. It is astonishing 
that you Whig landlords have never perceived the truth on this 
matter. 

Bl. But not so astonishing as that you Radical manufacturers 

have been just as blind to it yourselves. 

Br. Aha! I thought my turn would come. 

Bl. Yes. What view has the great landlord of the inequalities 
of human fortune to compare with the view which presents itself 
every day and every hour before the great manufacturer’s eyes? 
When your mill doors open every morning to the human swarm, who 
come to toil in fetid work-rooms from dawn to dark, and to tramp 
back to their squalid garrets while you are being whirled home to your 
villa outside the smoke—what do you think of them for probable de- 
fenders of the ‘ existing social order —enthusiasts for a dispensation 
which proclaims to them ‘ the iron law of wages’? Did you find this 
spectacle inspire you with the optimism which you condemn in our 
friend here? Was it the sight of these central pillars of the edifice 
of property which emboldened you to light-hearted excavations 
around the outskirts? I confess your courage appears to me even 
greater than that of the landlords. Your retribution is not quite so 
near as theirs: that is the only thing. 

Br. Add to that, Mr. Blake, that we think we know what we are 
about. 

Bl. Ay. I quite understand that; but to me it only makes your 
blunder seem more appalling, that you regard it as a stroke of 
tactics. 

Br. After all, owr great object, for which it is worth staking a 
good deal, is to smash up the landowners. 

Bl. Saving Sir George’s presence. 

Br. Oh, Sir George and I understand each other. 

Sir G. (stiffly). Mr. Brummage ! 

Br. I beg your pardon, Sir George. I ought to have said that 
your friends and mine understand each other thoroughly. They 
know as well as we do what a shake we and they have given to the 
landed interest between us. But the Whigs never could bear to be 
politically ‘out of it;’ and they would rather cut a slice off them- 
selves and help the Radicals to it, than lose the seat at the head of 
the table. 

Bl. And you really think that that is all that has happened here ? 
You think you can stop at the land ? 

Br. Why not? I am afraid to use ‘phrases’ with you, Mr. 
Blake, or I should ask you to remember ‘the force of Conservatism’ 
which would be brought into being by a wholesale distribution of the 
land among small proprietors. 
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Bl. A * phrase,’ indeed, in such a connection as this, and applied 
to a country like our own! Cover the land with such proprietors, 
and the working-class population of London and half a dozen other 
great cities is big enough to swallow them up already. Ten years 
hence, and for all the influence of the new Conservative force in politics, 
you would not know that it existed. No; it is the toilers of the 
towns who hold your fate in their hands—the men among whom 
the average of misery is continually increasing, and the average of 
comfort never rising except for a time—the men for the improve- 
ment of whose dwellings you pass Acts which operate to crowd them 
more thickly together, and add 17 per cent. to their rents—the 
men, in a word, before whose eyes the gigantic and cruel inequalities 
of the ‘ existing social order’ stand side by side with the fact that on 
the other side of a narrow strip of sea agitation has procured relief, at 
the cost of others, for hardships more endurable and far more deserved 
than theirs. Your fate, I say, is in the hands of these men, and 
depends upon the question whether they can or cannot ‘ put this and 
that together,’ and act accordingly. 

Sir G. And you predict 

Bl. I predict anything—at least anything bad? God forbid! 
The English people never did and never will put this and that 
together. The external causes which have produced Socialism and 
its kindred movements in every other country in Europe exist here 
in greater force, greater multitude, more rapid growth than anywhere 
else; only here, to our great relief and happiness, political causes 
are known never to produce effects. It is an axiom of true Liberalism 
that they do not. To deny it is alarmism, pessimism, I know not 
what ; and as an Irish landlord, with nothing but my reputation for 
political sobriety to depend on, I certainly shall not venture to deny 
it myself. 

H. D. TraIL. 





IRELAND. 


Tue present condition of Ireland is so terrible, and I see so little hope 
for any real improvement in it, unless more decided and more judi- 
cious measures than have as yet been proposed should be adopted, 
that I feel it to be my duty to call public attention to the urgent 
necessity there is for a careful reconsideration of the whole system of 
policy which has for some years been pursued with regard to that part 
of the United Kingdom. In doing so I shall be compelled to speak 
in terms of strong condemnation of the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers; and I am not insensible to the objection which may be 
taken to this as tending to weaken the authority of the Government 
at atime when it so much needs greater strength. But whatever 
may be the force of this consideration, it must yield to the superior 
importance of trying to awaken the nation to the danger to which it 
will be exposed by a perseverance in its present policy. Nothing 
could now undo the evil that has been already done; but to make the 
country understand what are the mistakes by which all this evil has 
been produced would be a first step towards arresting the Govern- 
ment in its downward course, and towards the adoption of such 
measures as may be still practicable for re-establishing peace and 
order in Ireland. And though it will be necessary for me to state 
very plainly why I think the conduct of Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues deserves to be severely condemned, I shall do’so in no spirit of 
party, and certainly with no party object. The party now in opposi- 
tion is one to which I have never been able to give my confidence 
during nearly fifty-six years that I have sat in Parliament, and cer- 
tainly I can see no reason for placing more confidence in it now than 
heretofore. If the chief blame for the existing evils rests with the 
Government, I cannot regard the Opposition as free from a consider- 
able share of it. Between the years 1874 and 1880, when they had 
the power, they did nothing (though a good deal might have been 
done) to avert the difficulties in Ireland which were plainly approach- 
ing. And in the resistance (such as it was) which they have offered 
to the measures of the Government, sitting on the Opposition 
benches, there has been a striking absence of any signs of their taking 
a large and statesmanlike view of the subject, and too many symp- 
toms that their action upon it has not been free from the bias of 
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party interests. My object in the following pages will be to throw 
as much light as I can on the mistakes which have been committed 
in the government of Ireland, whether by one party or by the other. 

To prove that great mistakes must have been committed it is only 
necessary to compare the present state of Ireland with what it was a 
few years ago. For my present purpose it is not necessary to go 
back very far, and I will compare the actual condition of Ireland 
with what it was in 1868. Iselect that year for the purpose of com- 
parison, because it was then that anew policy with respect to Ireland 
was begun, as the result of a great political controversy which had 
been raised by Mr. Gladstone. This controversy turned chiefly on 
the question of the Irish Church, but during its progress Mr. Glad- 
stone, both in the House of Commons and on the hustings, denounced 
with extreme severity the manner in which Ireland had been governed, 
and chalked out a new line of policy to be pursued with regard to it, 
which he confidently predicted would open out for this part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions a new career of peace and prosperity, and raise 
it by degrees to a level with the rest of the United Kingdom. The 
nation believed the prediction, and elected a Parliament which gave 
him power to bring into practice the policy he had recommended. 
From that time to this Ireland has been governed strictly in accord- 
ance with the advice of Mr. Gladstone ; for even during the six years 
of a Conservative administration no attempt was made to retrace the 
steps he had taken, and from 1874 to 1880 all the measures he had 
adopted were maintained in force, and fully and fairly carried into 
effect. Since 1880 power has again been in the hands of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues, so that for over thirteen years the policy of 
the nation towards Ireland has been his. This is quite long enough 
to enable us to judge of the policy that has been acted upon by its 
results. Politics are a practical science, and whether a system of 
government has been wise or unwise must be determined by the 
effects it has produced. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them,’ is the 
rule laid down by Divine authority for distinguishing between a good 
tree and a corrupt tree, and it also affords the only sure test for dis- 
tinguishing between a good and a bad government. Even the most 
extreme partisans of the present administration will hardly venture 
to assert that its government of Ireland, if judged by its ‘ fruits,’ has 
been a good one. For what is the present condition of that country 
as described by Mr. Gladstone himself, and by Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Chamberlain in the speeches they have made to vindicate their 
severe, but hitherto ineffectual, measures for the restoration of order, 
and to justify themselves for no longer acting on the famous maxim 
that ‘force is no remedy’? They tell us of a state of things falling 
little short of the dissolution of civil society, of lawlessness and 
violence triumphant, and of the Queen’s Government powerless to 
protect her peaceable subjects from the destruction of their property, 
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from the cruellest outrages on their persons, and even from death by 
the hands of murderers, for such acts of disobedience to the secret 
association which virtually rules the land as paying the rent they 
owe, or even speaking to those who have been placed under the ban 
of the League. It hardly requires to be remarked that the sense of 
insecurity arising from the continued perpetration of such crimes as 
these, while they very rarely meet with punishment, is cutting away 
the very roots of all prosperity in the country. Without security 
agriculture cannot be improved, industry and trade cannot flourish, 
nor can there be that increase of production which could alone give 
to the people greater welfare and a larger share of the comforts of 
life. It must be added that the animosities between different classes 
of its inhabitants, by which Ireland has been so long afflicted, seem 
to be now more intense than ever, and that among all classes there is 
to be found increased alienation from the Government and diminished 
respect for authority. 

Few, I believe, will dispute that in this description of the terrible 
condition of Ireland I have not exceeded, but fallen far short of 
the truth. Let me now point out how different that condition was, 
and how immeasurably better than it now is, before the agitation for 
the adoption of a new policy was begun in 1868, and before the 
measures to which this agitation led were adopted. I do not mean 
to say that even at that time the state of Ireland was satisfactory ; in 
some respects it was much the reverse; but at least the country was 
then free from the worst evils by which it is now afflicted; and what 
was highly important, its condition was an improving one, with the 
fairest prospect that the improvement which had begun would, under 
judicious management, continue to advance. In the session of 1868 
there was a long and interesting debate in the House of Commons on 
the state of Ireland, on a motion made by Mr. Macguire. In the 
course of this debate Lord Mayo, who was then Irish Secretary, 
stated to the House that agrarian outrages had almost ceased in 
Ireland, that the Fenian conspiracy had been successfully dealt with 
by the Government, and had found little support from the farmers, 
very few of whom had joined its ranks, its members being mostly 
clerks and shopmen in the towns, with some labourers not holding 
land in country districts. He further stated that general good order 
prevailed throughout the country, and he showed by various facts 
which he mentioned that a steady, if not a rapid, advance was going 
on in the welfare of the population, as new branches of industry 
were beginning to take root in some places, and old ones to be more 
successfully carried on in others. The accuracy of this account of the 
then state of Ireland was not disputed by Mr. Gladstone; on the 
contrary, he expressly confirmed on some points what had been said 
by Lord Mayo. I must further remark that in addition to what was 
stated in the House of Commons, it was also shown on other autho- 
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rity that at that time the landlords and tenants of Ireland were in 
general on friendly terms with each other. There were exceptions to 
the rule, as I shall presently have to show, but the testimony of many 
trustworthy witnesses had proved to a committee of the House of 
Lords that a good feeling for the most part prevailed between these 
two great classes of the Irish nation. 

Judging (as I have said that we must) the Irish policy of the 
Government by its effects, the mere fact that from this comparatively 
prosperous and hopeful condition Ireland has been reduced to its 
present deplorable one, affords sufficient grounds for condemning the 
measures which have been followed by such results. But it is not 
enough to come to this conclusion; in order to form a sound judg- 
ment as to the course it would be best to take for the future, it is 
important to discover as clearly as we can what are the errors that 
have been committed in the past. With this view I will now attempt 
an examination of what has been done with respect to Ireland in the 
last few years. Before, however, I enter upon this inquiry a few 
words are necessary upon what was the state of that country in 1868, 
which I have already said I do not consider to have been satisfactory 
Although there had been a marked improvement in the condition of 
the Irish people after the crushing calamity of the potato famine had 
been got over, there still remained serious evils to be deplored. The 
disaffection which had been manifested by the abortive Fenian con- 
spiracy continued to prevail widely among certain classes. The 
comparative rarity of agrarian outrages, which had afforded a just 
subject of congratulation to Lord Mayo, had not lasted long enough 
to warrant a confident belief that they would not again increase, or 
that the causes which had led to them had been effectually removed. 
And though it was no longer true that, taking Ireland as a whole, the 
population was a very poor one, still much poverty at all times, with 
deep distress in bad seasons, continued to prevail in certain districts. | 

Such were the chief evils under which Ireland was suffering in 
1868, and accordingly the two most pressing objects to be aimed at 
in any measures for its improvement were to cure the disaffection 
that prevailed in certain classes, and to lead the inhabitants of the 
most distressed districts to seek for the means of living in greater 
comfort. It has often been said that the disaffection of the Irish 
people is caused by the misery and distress they suffer. Formerly 
there was a good deal of ground for this assertion ; and even in 1868, 
though it is not denied that in the general condition of the popu- 
lation there had been a great improvement, there was still room for 
much more; and if this could have been accomplished it would pro- 
bably have rendered them more contented with the Government 
under which they lived ; while it is certain that if there had been less 
disaffection, and less of the agitation that grows out of it, the phy- 
sical welfare of the people could hardly have failed to improve more 
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rapidly than it did, from the tendency of a greater sense of security 
to encourage industry. There can, however, be little doubt that the 
disaffection which has prevailed among the Irish people cannot 
be altogether attributed to their not having enjoyed a greater share 
of material comfort. In so far as it did not arise from this cause, I 
believe that the disaffection of some classes in 1868 was in no small 
measure (though not entirely) an evil inheritance from centuries of 
misgovernment. The penal laws against Roman Catholicism, the 
regulations by which Irish commerce was unjustly impeded during 
the last century, and the various bad laws badly administered by a 
corrupt Government, which had pressed so heavily on the Irish 
peasantry up to the time of the Union, could not but leave deep 
traces in the minds of the people. There had been a great improve- 
ment in the spirit of the Government after Ireland was brought 
under the direct authority of the Imperial Parliament; but the re- 
collection of the former oppressive system could not be soon oblite- 
rated, more especially as—in spite of the sincere desire which was 
undoubtedly felt by all parties in Parliament and in the country to 
promote the welfare of Ireland—it took many years to get rid by 
degrees of the abuses which had prevailed there. The strong anti- 
Catholic feeling in England and in Scotland also unfortunately long 
prevented justice from being done to the great body of the Irish 
people by the repeal of the last remaining of the laws which had 
imposed civil disabilities on Roman Catholics on account of their re- 
ligion. But Catholic emancipation was at length carried, and was 
soon followed by the introduction of so fair and impartial a system 
of administration, that in all that has been written against the 
government of Ireland by British authority I cannot find that any 
real political grievance has been proved to have existed in 1868, 
except the maintenance of a wealthy Church Establishment for the 
exclusive benefit of a small minority of the population. In every- 
thing else,and especially in respect of fiscal arrangements and grants 
of money for public purposes, more favour had been shown by the 
Imperial Parliament and Government to Ireland than to England or 
Scotland. 

The Church, however, formed a striking exception to the general 
fairness with which Ireland had been treated. The injustice is now 
generally recognised of the arrangement by which a small minority 
of Protestants had a Church maintained for them by a national 
endowment, while the large Roman Catholic majority received no aid 
whatever from the State for the support of their clergy. To myself 
that injustice had always appeared to be glaring, and to have been 
the root of a great part of the difficulties which had been experienced 
in the government of Ireland. Ido not doubt, therefore, that in 
1868 this grievance stood in urgent need of redressz“but I donot the 
less deplore the course that was then taken, beogfiise I am convinced 
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that it has had no small share in producing the evils under which 
Ireland is now suffering. In order to understand the effect of what 
was done respecting the Irish Church in 1868 and 1869, we must 
bear in mind the proceedings of an earlier date. For many years 
this subject had been dealt with in a manner that ought, I think, to 
be looked back at with shame, as well by the nation as by the two 
great political parties which have had the control of the Government. 
Nearly half a century has gone by since the policy of making a very 
small concession indeed to the claims of the Roman Catholics was 
adopted by Lord Melbourne’s administration. Its proposal was 
bitterly resisted by the whole Tory party, and the feeling of religious 
bigotry was then so strong in England and Scotland, that after a long 
and severe struggle the Government was compelled to give way. I 
fully concurred in this abandonment by the Melbourne administration 
of what was called the Appropriation Clause in the Irish Tithe Bill, 
for which so strenuous a fight had. been made, because it had ceased 
to be worth contending for. The concession which it would have 
made was in itself so trifling, that even if it had been carried in the 
first instance it would have had little value, except as a mark of 
kindly feeling towards the Irish people on the part of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament. The hope that it might be so accepted 
had vanished in the bitter struggle which had taken place, and it 
would have been idle to continue the struggle with all its unavoid- 
able evils for the sake of the much-contested but really insignificant 
Appropriation Clause. But I concurred in giving up the struggle with 
a full conviction (which I expressed at the time) that its abandon- 
ment left behind it a far larger question which would be sure to 
arise in future years, and of which it would be impossible to get rid. 
After this failure the leaders of the Liberal party for about thirty 
years refused again to imperil their popularity in this country by 
declaring themselves in favour of any attempt to settle the question 
of the Irish Church on terms of fairness to the Roman Catholics, 
while the Conservatives adhered to the traditional policy of their 
party. Even so late as 1866 the Liberals and Conservatives alike 
adhered to this line of conduct; and in that year a Liberal adminis- 
tration, in which Mr. Gladstone filled the important situation of 
leader in the House of Commons, resisted in both Houses motions 
having for their object the relief of the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland from this grievance ; and, without denying that there was 
a grievance, refused their countenance to any attempt for its redress. 
From the result we must conclude that in acting thus during so 
many years both parties showed themselves to be wanting either in a 
proper sense of public duty, or else in the foresight and judgment of 
true statesmen. Had more of these qualities been shown on either 
side, together with an honest disregard of party as compared with 
national interests, I cannot doubt that this difficult question of the 
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Irish Church might have been settled much better and much earlier 
than it was. 

If, in 1835 and the following years, the Conservatives, instead of 
offering a determined resistance (in which Mr. Gladstone took a 
leading part) to the very slightest diminution of the property held 
by the Protestant Establishment, had shown a disposition to concur 
in some very moderate concession to what are now generally recog- 
nised as having been fair claims on the part of the Roman Catholics, it 
is almost certain that they might then have been brought to acquiesce 
in an arrangement which would have proved very advantageous for 
all parties. On the other hand, the Whig leaders at that time made 
what I thought then, and think still, was the great mistake of 
reducing their demands on behalf of the great body of the Irish 
people so low as to deprive themselves of all really strong grounds 
for insisting upon a change. In the debates on the Appropriation 
Clause it was painfully evident how little there was to be said for it, 
except as a protest against the existing state of things. Powerful 
(and, as I think, irresistible) arguments were indeed brought forward 
against maintaining the Church as it was, but all these arguments 
went to show the necessity, not of such a measure as was proposed, 
but of some far larger one. At the same time it must in fairness 
be admitted that reasons of apparent weight were not wanting for the 
course that was taken. The proposal of a larger measure which 
would have done more justice to the Irish people would have had no 
chance of success. In the then state of opinion it would have been 
as unpopular in England and in Scotland as Catholic emancipation 
had been at the beginning of the century, and bringing it forward 
must in all probability have led to the fall of the administration. 
The Roman Catholic leaders in the House of Commons were aware 
of this, and naturally were not anxious that an attempt should be 
made at legislation in their favour when it was likely to have no 
other result than the transfer of the authority and patronage of the 
executive Government from hands they regarded as friendly to them 
to others which they considered to be the reverse. It was with their 
acquiescence, therefore, that the petty concession of the Appro- 
priation Clause was recommended to Parliament by Lord Melbourne’s 
administration, instead of a really statesmanlike measure for the 
settlement of the Irish Church question. Still, I am of opinion that 
the decision which was come to was wrong, and that even in the face 
of almost certain failure a good measure ought to have been pro- 
posed. Iam convinced that this would in the end have proved far 
more for the benefit of the nation than acting in a manner which 
for a long series of years placed the advocates of religious equality 
in a false position. 

Though I am aware that the interest once felt in the transactions 
I have adverted to has now almost entirely passed away, I have con- 
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sidered it necessary to refer to them, at what I fear may be thought 
tedious length, on account of the very powerful influence the recol- 
lection still retained of them in Ireland has exercised over the recent 
course of events in that country. I have shown that up to so late a 
date as 1866 any attempt to meet the reasonable wishes of the Irish 
Roman Catholics for a change with respect to the Church was 
discountenanced by both the great political parties in the State. 
But in 1868 there was a very marked change in the attitude of 
both, and even in 1867 there were symptoms that this change 
was coming. In 1868 Lord Mayo, who then held the office of Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant in the Government of Mr. Disraeli, 
threw out a hint in the House of Commons that the best mode of 
relieving the Roman Catholic population of Ireland from the injus- 
tice said to be inflicted upon them by the existing state of things 
with regard to the Church, might possibly be found in what he 
called ‘levelling up’; meaning, of course, by this expression the 
making of some public provision for the Roman Catholic clergy. 
This notion was fiercely denounced as altogether inadmissible by 
Mr. Gladstone, though it contained, as I am firmly persuaded, the 
germ of an arrangement by which it would not have been impossible 
to effect an amicable and just settlement of the question, to the 
infinite advantage both of Ireland and of the rest of the United 
Kingdom. It was well known that from the days of Pitt it had 
been the earnest desire of the most sincere and judicious friends of 
Ireland that some public provision should be made for the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland. It has been believed (and I have no 
doubt with good reason) that evils of a very serious character have 
arisen from leaving them altogether dependent upon their flocks, 
and that giving some public aid in providing for them would be of 
great benefit both to clergy and people. It has been said that the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland would not have accepted any aid 
from the State, and it certainly would very properly have rejected 
such aid if offered in a form which would have interfered with its 
entire freedom from the slightest control from the Government. 
But there would have been no difficulty in suggesting a mode of 
enabling the Church of Ireland to receive, without any surren- 
der of its complete independence, some public contribution to its 
funds, to be used at its own discretion in assisting to maintain 
its clergy without pressing so heavily on the poorest part of the 
population. A portion of the property of the Church might very 
advantageously have been thus employed, and, if necessary, a tem- 
porary contribution from the Imperial Treasury might have been 
given to provide for the vested interests of existing holders of prefer- 
ment in the Established Church. 

To some such arrangement as this Lord Mayo’s hint about 
‘levelling up’ seems to have pointed ; but, be this as it may, when 
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Mr. Gladstone took up what was unfortunately the popular ground 
of uncompromising resistance to any public provision for the Roman 
Catholic Church from whatever source, the Prime Minister (who 
could not fail to see that Mr. Gladstone’s opposition must make any 
scheme of this kind impracticable, though with his aid the popular 
objection to it might have been surmounted) promptly retreated 
from the position which seemed to have been taken up by Lord 
Mayo, and disavowed having any such measure as was supposed in 
contemplation. If, upon this occasion, the two men who then 
exercised almost unbounded influence over their respective parties, 
could have concurred in trying to reconcile the public to the 
principle of making the large endowment of the Irish Church avail- 
able for the religious instruction, not of a fraction of the population, 
but of the whole, how much misery might have been averted! and in 
how different a position might the nation have been placed at this 
moment, instead of being involved in difficulties and dangers which 
must strike with terror, if not with despair, all who are able to 
understand them! But this was not to be; whether on both sides 
the foresight of statesmen was wanting, or whether each of the two 
great rivals for power was afraid to give an advantage to the other by 
not showing sufficient deference to the prejudices and ignorance of those 
by whose votes it is disposed of,certain it is that both equally shrank 
from pressing upon the public unpopular considerations of justice and 
of policy of which the force was freely admitted in private conversation 
by the majority of men of education and intelligence of all parties. 

We shall best understand how much the nation has suffered from 
the effects of party-spirit in this matter by recalling to our recollec- 
tion what followed after the hint thrown out by Lord Mayo had been 
scouted by Mr. Gladstone and repudiated by Mr. Disraeli. The next 
proceeding on the subject was the giving of a notice by Mr. Glad- 
stone that he would move resolutions for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. A great party struggle ensued, the administration of 
Mr. Disraeli was defeated in the House of Commons, and afterwards 
more decisively in a general election ; the consequence being that 
before the beginning of 1869 a new administration was formed under 
Mr. Gladstone; and one of its first acts when the new Parliament met 
was to bring before it a Bill for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. 

The Bill passed through both Houses without any great difficulty, 
but it entirely failed to give the satisfaction to the Irish people which 
they would probably have felt had even a much less sweeping change 
been made only two years sooner, and under different circumstances. 
They did not forget how little disposition to consider the grievance 
they were subject to with respect to the Church had been shown by 
either of the two great political parties for about thirty years, and 
they were far too intelligent not to understand what this meant; and 
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they saw that a regard, whether for justice or for the welfare of 
Ireland, had been insufficient to induce either of these parties to 
move a finger in their behalf so long as no party interest could be 
served by doing so. They could not believe that it was for the sake 
of Ireland that the immediate disestablishment of the Church was, 
in 1868, so vehemently insisted upon by the Opposition in assailing 
the ministry of Mr. Disraeli, when the same party had as a Govern- 
ment only two years before resisted all attempts to deal with the 
subject. And the character of the Bill laid before Parliament was 
well calculated to confirm them in their incredulity. It was obvious 
on its very face that in framing its provisions more consideration had 
been given to securing the support of Presbyterians and Dissenters in 
Scotland and in England (and especially of those most under the 
dominion of anti-Catholic feelings) than to accomplishing a much- 
needed reform in the manner most likely to promote the welfare of 
Ireland, as giving the least possible offence to those whose interests 
must necessarily be affected, and causing the smallest aggravation of 
the religious animosities from which the country had suffered so much. 

A concession so made neither gained, nor deserved to gain, any 
gratitude from those to whom it was granted, and it did worse than 
merely fail to win their gratitude. The passing of the Disestablish- 
ment Act was followed by the display in Ireland of feelings the very 
opposite of gratitude and increased good-will to the British Govern- 
ment and people. Nor can this be wondered at, after the singularly 
rash and indiscreet language which had been used in recommending 
the measure both on the hustings and in the House of Commons. 
The famous speech in which the system of government in Ireland was 
likened to a upas tree having three branches that must be cut down 
—the Church being only the first which had to be dealt with—was 
only too well calculated to excite the animosity of the Irish people 
against the Imperial Government and the British nation, and to lead 
them to regard the overthrow of the Church Establishment not as 
anything they ought to be grateful for, but as a tardy surrender of 
what had long been unjustly withheld. And this surrender they 
might naturally conclude to have been due, not to the feeling towards 
them in England having become more kindly than heretofore, nor to 
an increased sense of justice, but to intimidation, when they were told 
that the concession made to them had been brought ‘ within the range 
of practical politics’ by the murder of a policeman at Manchester 
and the atrocious outrage at Clerkenwell. Of course, it was not in- 
tended by Mr. Gladstone that the language he used when pursuing 
the object he was contending for with his usual impetuosity should 
be so understood; but a statesman of his experience ought to have 
considered how dangerous it is to play with the passions of an ignorant 
and excitable people, and it is impossible to relieve him from a very 
heavy responsibility for his imprudence. Perhaps it may be denied 
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that his language had the effect I suppose, and I admit that it is 
impossible to prove that it had. But these two things are certain: 
first, that the meaning it was most natural to put on what he had said 
was a very dangerous one; and next, that the passing of the Irish 
Church Bill was not followed by any signs of improvement in the 
popular feeling in Ireland towards this country, but, on the contrary, 
by the display of increased hostility towards the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the British nation, and its extension to classes not previously 
infected by it. It is matter of history that after the Disestablishment 
Bill was passed in 1869 there was so much disturbance and agitation 
in Ireland that in the following session Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
thought it necessary to call upon Parliament to pass laws of exceptional 
severity to maintain the public peace. 

Besides passing the Peace Preservation Act, the Government also 
carried through Parliament in 1870 an Act directed against what had 
been described as the second branch of the upas tree—the law which 
regulated the relations between the owners and the occupiers of land 
in Ireland. There is no doubt that this law required amendment, 
but, in order to form a judgment on what was done with that view, 
it is necessary to consider what were the real faults of the law as it 
then stood, and how they might have been best corrected. The Act 
at that time in force was one which had been carried in 1860 by an 
administration of which Mr. Gladstone and most of those who were 
his colleagues in 1870 had been members. It entirely altered the 
whole system of the old laws on the subject, and expressly declared 
that for the future the relations between the owners and occupiers of 
land were to rest solely upon contract. This Act had not worked 
well, and in 1867 a Bill for its amendment (or rather for its repeal, 
and the substitution of different provisions in its place), which had 
been drawn up by Mr. Tighe Hamilton, was brought into the House 
of Lords by the late Lord Clanricarde, and on his motion was referred 
to a select committee, which inquired both into the working of the 
law as it then stood, and into the plan suggested for its improve- 
ment. The inquiry was not finished in that session, and was renewed 
in the next; in both the labours of the committee were diligently 
carried on, and brought together some very valuable evidence. By 
this evidence it was shown that Lord Cardwell’s Act of 1860 was 
much complained of, not only for having left the law obscure on some 
important points, but also for other serious faults. One of the worst 
of these was that, in adopting the sound principle of recognising con- 
tract between the parties as the basis of the relations between land- 
lords and tenants, it failed to provide the means of clearly and easily 
ascertaining what were the terms of contracts that had been entered 
into. It discouraged written contracts by leaving them subject to 
needless expense, and by allowing the same force to verbal and even 
to implied contracts as to written ones. It had also the effect of 
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practically discouraging the grant of leases for terms of years by 
failing to provide any cheap and easy mode of enforcing the condi- 
tions they contained. To this must be added that while these defects 
in the law tended to create disputes between landlords and tenants, 
no sufficient provision was made for having their disputes promptly 
and cheaply decided. Such were the chief faults which had prevented 
the successful working of Lord Cardwell’s Act, and the main 
grievance arising from them to which tenants were exposed was that 
it made it difficult for them to improve their land without the risk 
of losing the money and labour expended upon it, either by being 
turned out of their holdings, or by having an increased rent demanded 
from them for the increased value their exertions had conferred on 
them. Great injustice was thus occasionally done, though the cases 
in which this happened were certainly exceptions to the general rule ; 
and sometimes, even when there might be an appearance of injustice 
from the demand for increased rent in consequence of improvements 
made by the tenant, none was in reality committed, because the 
demand was in accordance with a previous understanding between the 
parties. Tenants not unfrequently made improvements with an 
express understanding that after they had enjoyed the full benefit ot 
them for a certain time the landlord was to have a share of the 
increased value given to his land. The principle of such agreement 
is quite fair and reasonable. It is that of the ordinary leases in 
Scotland and the north of England. By these leases the owners of 
land give up the power of resuming possession of it for nineteen or 
twenty-one years, and in consideration of doing so they expect to 
receive it back at the end of the term agreed upon in improved 
condition. The farmers, on the other hand, with the security thus 
given to them, are able to effect very important improvements on 
taking their farms, of which they recover the cost by increased pro- 
duce before their leases expire. Mainly through the operation of 
this system, a large part of Scotland, which a century and a half ago 
yielded only low rents to the owners and a hard living to the occu- 
piers, under very rude cultivation, has been gradually improved till 
its annual value has been increased to probably four or five times 
what it was, and it supports a tenantry who, though now suffering 
from bad times, have long been among the most prosperous agricul- 
turists in the world, and who give employment to a labouring popu- 
lation enjoying « very high degree of comfort. But in Scotland all 
this has been accomplished under leases of which the conditions have 
been freely settled by the parties concerned, and clearly stated in 
writing, so that there could be no dispute as to how long the tenant 
was to have the full enjoyment of the improvements he had made, or 
if the landlord was to bear part of the cost, what he would have 
to pay for them at the end of the lease. Unfortunately, in Ireland 
it has been otherwise. There improvements have usually been 
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effected by tenants only on an understanding of the vaguest kind, 
that they would be allowed to hold their land without increase of 
rent long enough to repay themselves. Even where a more precise 
agreement has been made as to how long a tenant was to be allowed 
to hold land he had reclaimed or improved without any increased 
demand upon him, it has generally been a mere verbal agreement, so 
that it was apt to be forgotten before the time came when the landlord 
was entitled to ask for a higher rent. Very often by that time those 
who had made the agreement were dead, and those who had succeeded 
them as landlord and tenant were not likely to concur as to what had 
been agreed upon by those who went before them. In some of the 
cases in which the fiercest disputes have taken place between land- 
lords and tenants as to the right of the former to ask for increased 
rents, there is every reason to think that both parties honestly believed 
themselves to have justice on their side. Of course it was often 
otherwise; there were too many cases in which landlords availed 
themselves of their legal rights in order to deprive tenants holding 
land only from year to year of the just fruits of their labour, as there 
were also others in which the tenants resorted to violence in resisting 
claims they knew to be just. But in all cases the existence of written 
and precise agreements would have averted the disputes which arose. 

Such were the faults of the old law, and the grievances of which 
under its operation the Irish tenants had a right to complain. The 
committee to which Lord Clanricarde’s Bill had been referred came 
to the conclusion that by passing that Bill with the amendments that 
had been made in it the law would have been placed on a good footing 
for the future. The Bill I refer to had for its leading principle to 
give to the owners and occupiers of land freedom to settle with each 
other as they might think fit the conditions on which it was to be 
held, but requiring that all agreements of this kind should be made 
in writing, and should be recorded in such a manner as to make them 
always easy to be referred to. Arrangements were made by which all 
this would have been done with exceedingly little trouble or expense. 
The Bill would also have encouraged the grant of leases for terms of 
years by greatly reducing their cost, and by providing far cheaper 
and more effectual methods of enforcing the covenants they contained 
than then existed. It would not have conferred upon the tenant the 
right of claiming compensation for anything he might choose to call 
an improvement, because it was clearly shown that by giving such a 
right much injustice would have been done to the owners of land who 
might be required after a lapse of years to pay for works executed 
without their knowledge, and which might have diminished instead of 
increasing the value of their property. This is by no means un- 
commonly the effect in Ireland of what are called improvements ; as, 
for instance, when the tenant of a holding which is already too small 
allows a part of it to be occupied by a son or a son-in-law for whom 
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he builds an additional cabin. .It.is difficult to conceive anything, 
more utterly unreasonable than the claims for compensation for im- 
provements sometimes set up by Irish tenants. There have been 
quite as many cases in which such unreasonable claims have been set 
up by tenants as in which reasonable ones for real improvements have 
been unfairly rejected by landlords. But without giving to tenants 
an absolute right to compensation for all so-called improvements, 
this Bill would have given the utmost facility for effecting real im- 
provements by agreement between the owners and occupiers of land. 
The landlord would have been enabled to raise money for improve- 
ments, the tenant paying an increase of rent proportioned to the 
outlay, or, if the parties preferred it, the execution of improvements 
agreed upon might have been left to the tenant with a security upon 
the land for their cost. The arrangements by which such agreements 
were to have been entered into and registered to prevent subsequent 
disputes would have been exceedingly simple, and so little costly that 
it might have been safely left to the common interest of the parties 
to insure their being taken advantage of. 

The above statement describes the most important provisions of 
the Bill which in 1868 the Committee unanimously agreed to report 
to the House of Lords. So much pains had been taken to make the 
measure as complete as possible, that I am convinced that if it had 
been passed it would have done all that legislation could do for 
putting the letting of land in Ireland on a good footing for the 
future. But this Bill would not have affected existing tenancies, and 
these would, in my opinion, have required to be dealt with by a 
separate measure. I have already recognised the fact that under the 
law as it stood gross injustice was sometimes inflicted on Irish tenants 
by depriving them, without compensation, of the fruits of the labour 
and money they had expended in improving their land. Though the 
evidence taken by Lord Clanricarde’s committee showed that the 
cases in which such injustice was done were far less common than was 
generally supposed, yet they occurred quite often enough to cail 
urgently for a remedy. A complete one might have been afforded 
without any violation of the rights of property by enacting that where 
the owners of land had so acted as to create in their tenants a reason- 
able expectation of being allowed the advantage of improvements, 
this should be recognised as constituting an equitable and binding 
agreement to that effect. For instance, where it could be shown 
that within a certain period improvements had been made by the 
tenant which he clearly would not have undertaken without the 
expectation of enjoying their benefit, and that no warning against his 
doing so had been given by the owner of the land or his agent, it 
would have been perfectly consistent with the principles acted upon 
by our courts of equity, as well as with natural justice, to recognise 
the claim of the tenant to compensation either in money, or by being 
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allowed to retain his holding without paying an increase of rent long 
enough to recover his outlay. The mere knowledge that protection 
could thus be granted where it was needed, would in general have 
prevented injustice from being attempted ; probably, therefore, there 
would have been few cases in which application for interference would 
have been necessary, and in no great number of years under the 
amended law they must have ceased altogether. 

In the manner I have just described it would have been easy to 
correct the faults of the former law relating to the occupation of 
land in Ireland, and to redress the real grievances of the tenants 
without any disturbance of the existing relations between landowners 
and tenants, or the slightest interference with the rights of property. 
But the Land Act of 1870 proceeded on opposite principles. Instead of 
allowing the owners and the occupiers of land to settle for themselves 
upon what terms it should be held, and of affording facilities for their 
entering into agreements for this according to their own judgment, 
and without needless cost, the Act of 1870 took away altogether 
the freedom of contract with regard to small holdings, laying down: 
rules as to the terms on which they were to be held which could not 
be departed from by the parties concerned. And with regard to 
larger holdings, as to which freedom of contract was not abolished, 
no attempt was made to correct the faults of the law as it stood, by 
giving greater facilities for making and enforcing voluntary agree- 
ments. Instead, also, of being confined to the legitimate object of 
protecting Irish tenants from the injustice to which they were ad- 
mitted to be liable, and of maintaining the rights of property whilst 
guarding against their abuse, the Act in question set these rights 
‘ openly aside, and by an arbitrary exercise of authority took away 
from the legal owners of land and gave to others no small proportion 
of its value. Instead of dealing with individual cases according to 
their several merits, and only awarding to each tenant what was 
found to be fairly due to him, the Act conferred on all tenants indis- 
criminately a right to compensation for disturbance, and thus gave 
them a sort of joint property in the land with those whom the law 
had hitherto declared to be its absolute owners. Many of these 
owners represented families which had been in unquestioned possession 
of their estates for centuries ; others held their land by purchase under 
a Parliamentary title ; and some, like Mr. Mahony, had expended 
large sums in the improvement of their property. In all cases, 
without exception, the property had been so long in the hands of the 
holders and their predecessors, or had been acquired by them under 
such circumstances, that they had all the rights which undisturbed 
possession can give to any property. Nor had the slightest disposi- 
tion up to that time been shown by any one to question rights resting 
on so strong a foundation. No respect, however, was now shown to 
them, and by a sweeping enactment all proprietors of land were made 
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liable to claims from their tenants which largely diminished its value. 
It was not acknowledged at the time that the law would thus 
diminish the value of land to its former owners, but it is now so clear 
that this has been its operation, that so far as I am aware it is no 
longer denied by any one that the Act of 1870 has taken from the 
landlords and given to their tenants a very considerable proportion of 
the value of small farms. There is a wide difference of opinion as to 
what is the money value of what has been transferred from the one 
class to the other ; some have estimated it at thirty millions of money, 
others at double this amount, or even more; but no one doubts that 
it is very large. 

Such was the character and effect of the Land Act of 1870. It 
seems to have proceeded on the assumption that it was the proper 
business of the State to improve the condition of the small farmers of 
Ireland, and to enable them to live in greater comfort than before ; 
and that for this purpose stringent limitations ought to be imposed 
upon what had hitherto been recognised both by Parliament and by 
the courts of law as the undoubted rights of owners. In proposing 
to legislate on this principle the authors of this Act must have entirely 
lost sight of the rudimentary and important truth that it is beyond 
the power of any Government or Legislature by direct measures to 
improve the condition of its subjects. In the admirable words of 
Burke, ‘ it would be a vain presumption in statesmen to think that 
they can do it. The people maintain them, and not they the people.’ 
A Government can create no wealth; all that it can do is to remove 
any obstacles which may impede its being created by the industry and 
thrift of those over whom it rules; it is they, not the rulers, that produce 
it. The rulers, therefore, can give nothing to one set of men except 
what they take from another. And all experience shows that when a 
Government endeavours to improve the condition of one class of its 
subjects by arbitrarily giving to them what belongs to others, it not 
only fails to confer any permanent benefit on those who are the 
objects of its favour, but in the end inflicts very great and lasting 
evil upon them as well as on the whole community. Throwing to 
the winds all considerations of this kind, the Act of 1870 attempted 
to improve the condition of the small Irish occupiers by transferring 
to them a large share of what had hitherto been held to be the pro- 
perty of the landlords. Such a transfer of property from those who 
were in peaceful enjoyment of it to others is simply confiscation, and 
it is not less confiscation because the property dealt with is land 
instead of money. Speaking of the confiscation of land, Professor 
Goldwin Smith, in a lecture he delivered in Dublin a few months 
ago, has well said, ‘ To confiscate one kind of property is to destroy 
all. It is to destroy the working man’s property in his earnings as 
well as the landowner’s property in his land. It is to break open the 
savings bank as well as the rich man’s coffers. What security can 
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there be for any kind of ownership, great or small, if the State itself 
turn robber?’ And a little further on he says, ‘ Confiscation, in the 
true sense of the term, must always be an economic blunder as well as 
a political crime.’ The confiscation effected by the Land Act of 
1870 has, indeed, been proved by its results to have been most 
signally ‘an economic blunder as well as a political crime.’ Instead 
of tending to make the population of Ireland either more prosperous 
or more contented, its effect has been precisely the reverse. Before 
the Act passed improvement was going on perceptibly, though 
slowly, even in the worst districts. After carefully examining the 
state of things on the spot, so competent and impartial a witness as 
M. Molinari informs us that the first steps towards a better state of 
things might be observed in the gradual consolidation of holdings too 
small to allow the occupiers to live in even decent comfort, while 
other branches of industry were beginning to spring up, and to offer 
fresh openings for the advantageous employment of labour. These 
were the natural means which, if they had not been interfered with, 
would by degrees have raised to a higher condition the population 
which led such a miserable life in some of the western counties, 
where the soil and climate make it a hard matter even in ordinary 
years for small occupiers to win a wretched subsistence from the land. 
But this wholesome progress, if not stopped, was checked by the new 
Land Act, and the peasants were encouraged by it to cling to their 
their small holdings more closely than ever, instead of seeking some 
better means of earning a living. The security against being dis- 
turbed in their holdings which had been conferred upon them also 
failed altogether in producing that improvement in their barbarous 
system of cultivation, to which it was confidently predicted that it 
would lead. Six years after the new law had been passed the land 
was still as ill cultivated and improvidently managed as ever, and Mr. 
Bright himself has described it as still ‘drenched with wet,’ which we 
know a little well-applied labour would generally have removed. But 
though the ‘security’ given to small occupiers had not led them to 
effect the promised improvement in their farms, it had enabled them 
to get more into debt than formerly to the local money-lenders. The 
consequence was that when, after four or five years of good crops and 
high prices, the change that was to be expected came, and bad seasons 
with poor crops brought difficulties upon the farmers, they were reduced 
by the burthen of debt hanging upon them to even greater distress 
than had been usually felt in unfavourable years, 

But bad as were the economical effects of the measure, its political 
results were still worse. As was to be expected, this first step in 
giving to the tenants a part of what belonged to their landlords created 
in them a desire for more ; it was like the first taste of blood given 
to a young tiger—an appetite for plunder was created, which was 
sure not to be satisfied so long as there remained anything more to 
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be got. The Act of 1870 had hardly been: passed before a cry was 
raised that it had not done nearly enough for the tenants, and that 
more must be obtained. The cry was not very strong at first: so 
long as prosperity lasted, and the new facilities for borrowing money 
were easily available, there was little pressure on the occupiers of 
small farms. Accordingly, for a time they did not generally join in 
an active agitation for a further alteration in their favour of the new 
land law. But when the change of times brought back distress, the 
demand for further relief at the expense of the landlords soon began 
to become formidable, and after power had by a change of Govern- 
ment been again placed in the hands of Ministers who ten years be- 
fore had shown how easily they could be worked upon by intimidation, 
the flame of resistance to the payment of rents and to the law spread 
quickly through the land. 

And soon the direction of this agitation was assumed by men 
whose aims were not confined to obtaining a larger measure of advan- 
tage for tenants at the expense of their landlords. Mr. Parnell has 
told us that he would not ‘have taken his coat off’ merely to alter 
the Land Act. His object, as he avowed, was to overthrow the 
authority of the Imperial Government in Ireland, and he saw that 
there were good hopes of securing the support for this design of the 
great body of farmers who had stood aloof from the Fenian con- 
spiracy, by tempting their cupidity with the prospect of obtaining 
for themselves what remained of their landlords’ property. The 
destruction of the landlords as a class would, he was aware, deprive 
the Imperial Government of its firmest supporters. Perhaps he did 
not perceive that it would also deprive the Irish nation of men 
whose services for the improvement of the country, and for promoting 
higher civilisation among the people and increasing their welfare, 
were invaluable. Accordingly the Land League was set up, and 
‘the abolition of landlordism ’ was announced to be the end which it 
had in view. During the continuance of Lord Beaconsfield’s adminis- 
tration the progress of this scheme for the overthrow of British 
authority in Ireland was checked, not unsuccessfully, by the Govern- 
ment, in spite of the great encouragement it received towards the 
close of this period from Mr. Gladstone’s Mid-Lothian speeches. 
But after the change of Government in 1880 a very different state 
of things soon succeeded the comparative tranquillity which Mr. 
Gladstone described as prevailing in Ireland when it took place, and 
which he said justified him for having abstained from asking Parlia- 
ment before it was prorogued in 1880 to renew the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act. I shall presently have to make some remarks on the 
unhappy results of the surrender by the new Ministers of the powers 
conferred by that Act, and on the measures which they took later 
in the hope of putting down the outrages and the resistance to the law 
which had taken the place of the tranquillity they had relied upon. 
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But I must first follow up what I have said about the Land Act 
of 1870 by a few observations on the later one of 1881. 

I have endeavoured to show that the first of these Acts had 
proved to be a failure both economically and politically; it was not 
likely, therefore, that any good could be done by the second, which 
proceeded upon the same principles as the other, but with an ex- 
aggeration of all its faults. The principle of confiscation which had 
been introduced into our legislation by the first, and had demoralised 
the whole body of the tenantry of Ireland, was now carried further, a 
new and large inroad being made on the remaining property of land- 
lords for the benefit of their tenants. Thus the appetite for unjust 
gain which had been created was stimulated by the promise of further 
indulgence. The first Act had been carried under circumstances 
which led to a general belief that the boon it proposed to grant to 
the tenants had been won by intimidation, and this had done much 
to weaken the authority of the Government and of the law over the 
minds of the people. The second was much worse in this respect. 
When the Act of 1870 was passed it had been asserted in the 
strongest manner by the Prime Minister that it was to be a final 
measure, and that for the future all contracts entered into by tenants 
would have to be strictly observed, and that landlords need not fear 
any new demand upon them. And when the change of Government 
took place in 1880 nothing was at first heard of a new Land Bill, and 
we are assured by the Duke of Argyll that none was then contem- 
plated. But during the autumn and winter atrocious agrarian 
outrages had been continually occurring, while the Land League was 
vigorously carrying on its war against ‘lundlordism’ by ‘ Boycotting’ 
and other modes of intimidation, and in consequence it was announced 
that a ‘remedial measure’ was to be proposed to Parliament as soon 
as the Coercion Bill was carried. This ‘remedial’ measure was 
accordingly brought forward in the shape of a new Land Bill, of 
which some of the most important provisions were found to be the 
very same with proposals which had been made in 1870, and 
then rejected on the advice of Mr. Gladstone, who had shown 
that they were open to insurmountable objections. Such a Bill, 
brought forward under these circumstances, was naturally regarded 
as one extorted from the Government by the Land League and 
Mr, Parnell, and it therefore tended directly to increase their influ- 
ence and authority. As might have been expected from what expe- 
rience teaches us as to the nature of mankind, the effect of the 
remedial measure was thus to inflame those feelings and passions of 
the people which have brought Ireland into its present condition. 

The limits within which I desire to keep this article forbid my 
attempting to support by an examination of its provisions what I 
have said as to the character of the Land Act of 1881; but among 
the faults of which I consider it to be full there is one so glaring 
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that I cannot pass it by without notice. I refer to that part of the 
Act which provides for fixing judicial rents for farms. While the 
Bill was in progress it was pointed out to Mr. Gladstone how utterly 
impossible it would be to determine the rents of 600,000 Irish farms 
in the manner he proposed, and that no machinery could be provided 
which would be sufficient for investigating claims for reductions of 
rent or even a small part of them. His attention was called to the 
fact that, in order to make a trustworthy valuation of a farm, it is 
necessary to ascertain by careful examination what it is worth, having 
regard to its advantages or disadvantages of soil and situation, and 
to the nature and condition of the buildings upon it. All these 
things are well considered, both by the owner and by the person 
intending to become the tenant of a farm when it is let by private 
agreement, but it is manifestly impossible that they should be 
inquired into as to thousands of farms by any public authority. The 
task, therefore, assigned to the Land Commissioners and _ the 
Assistant Commissioners was one which could not be properly per- 
formed. This objection to an attempt to fix rents by a sort of 
judicial authority was strongly pressed upon Mr. Gladstone in 1881, 
but he refused to listen to it, though in 1870 he had himself urged 
this, together with other unanswerable arguments,' against the very 
proposal on which eleven years later he peremptorily insisted. The 
result has proved that Mr. Gladstone was right in 1870, and alto- 
gether wrong in 1881, on this point. In spite of their having con- 
ducted their proceedings in deciding upon the rents of farms in a 
manner so summary and hasty as to be quite inconsistent with even 
the semblance of fair inquiry, the Assistant Commissioners have 
been utterly unable to meet the amvuunt of business thrown upon 
them, and it appears now to be all but universally admitted that this 
part of the Act has hopelessly broken down. It has also turned out 
(as was anticipated in the debates of last year) that the attempt to 
determine judicially the rents to be paid for farms has been a new 
source of discord between landlords and tenants, embittering them 
even more than before against each other, while it has at the same 
time led to ruinous expense in law charges. 

These objections to the measure were strongly urged by the 
members of the Opposition while the Bill was before Parliament ; 
but I must confess my great surprise that the still stronger objection 
to the principle of endeavouring to settle by some public authority a 
question which can only be well settled by contract between the 
parties concerned, does not seem to have received the attention it 
required from the Opposition any more than from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers ; indeed, some of the language used by the former seems 
to imply their assent to the very dangerous principle in question, and 
the preliminary report of the Commission presided over by the Duke 


1 See Hansard, vol. cxcix., pp. 1843- 52. 
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of Richmond must be understood as giving it at least some counte- 
nance. Yet this isa principle of which the unsoundness and the 
mischief it must work were long ago and most conclusively exposed. 
Not far from a century has now gone by since, in his admirable 
‘Thoughts on Scarcity,’ Burke discussed a proposal for having the 
wages of agricultural labourers determined by magisterial authority, 
instead of by agreement between the parties concerned. This pro- 
posal was founded on precisely the same principle, and involved 
exactly the same fallacy, as the provisions in the Irish Act of 1881 
for fixing judicially the rent of land. Burke showed most clearly 
that in settling the wages farmers should pay to their labourers it 
was for the interest of both parties to be left free to make their 
agreements with each other without interference, and that the proper 
business of a judge is not to dictate the terms of a contract, but to 
enforce it when made; and he ccudemned what he called ‘the con- 
fused distribution of administrative and judicial characters.’ Un- 
fortunately the wise warning of Burke was disregarded, and a bene- 
volent but ignorant attempt was made to relieve the English 
agricultural labourers from the distress which bad seasons and heavy 
war taxes had brought upon them, by giving them an addition to 
their wages from the poor rates; that is to say, it was attempted to 
determine the amount of their earnings, not by the value of their 
work, but by the judgment of the magistrates as to their wants, 
precisely as the Commissioners and Assessment Commissioners under 
the Land Act are seeking to determine what rents are to be paid for 
land, not by its value in the market, but by their own judgment as 
to what the tenant can pay and make a fair living from his farm. 
We know how disastrous were the effects of the mistake so made in 
England at the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. Probably no mistake in the government of a nation ever 
produced so much evil as this endeavour to improve the condition of 
the agricultural labourers of England, by giving them relief from the 
poor rates in aid of their wages. It spread misery and demoralisa- 
tion through the southern counties, and the state of the agricultural 
population in these counties before the passing of the new Poor Law 
in 1834 was wretched in the extreme, while its wretchedness was 
the direct consequence of the fatal mistake that had been made. 
The system had not generally been adopted in the northern coun- 
ties, and‘they had to a great extent, but not entirely, escaped the 
evil. By the severe but wise measure of 1834 the mischief was 
arrested, but to this day too many of the bad consequences of the 
original error may be observed in those counties which had been 
most pauperised. 

Already signs are not wanting that in like manner the attempt to 
secure greater comfort for the small farmers of Ireland by a judicial 
reduction of their rents will not only fail to improve the general 
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condition of this class of occupiers, but will make it worse than before. 
We learn from the newspapers that a small farmer having obtained a 
reduction of rent not. unfrequently avails himself of it to sell his 
tenant-right for a higher price than it would otherwise have brought. 
Though the law strictly forbids the landowner to avail himself of the 
competition for land, no similar prohibition applies to the tenants. 
In selling their tenant-right they are free to avail themselves to the 
utmost of the competition which exists, and the ‘earth-hunger’ we 
have been told of enables them to obtain most extravagant prices for 
their interest from those to whom they transfer their farms. ‘They 
will often carry off what they so receive to America, thereby im- 
poverishing the nation, while they will be succeeded in their farms by 
men who in general have not only deprived themselves of the needful 
capital for cultivating their farms by purchasing the tenant-right, 
but will likewise have cumbered themselves with debt by borrowing 
money for the purpose; so that in spite of holding their farms at 
reduced rents, they will have in rent and interest to pay more for 
them than was paid by their predecessors. In this manner landlords, 
instead of gaining any compensation for their loss of income by 
having more security than heretofore for receiving their rents from 
solvent and well-to-do tenants, will, on the contrary, have tenants 
still poorer and more distressed than their former ones. This is what 
is already beginning to happen, and will assuredly happen very fre- 
quently if reduced judicial rents should ever be generally established. 
And even when the tenant-right is not sold, there will be an irresist- 
ible tendency to raise the amount paid for land in one shape or other 
to what it is worth in the market from the demand. Now, as after 
the passing of the Act of 1870, what is given to the tenant will 
afford him new facilities for borrowing money, and will be used 
accordingly. There will be sons and daughters to be provided for, 
and many other purposes for which money will be sought from so 
easy a source. This cannot be prevented, and in a few years it will 
be found that, though Parliament has the power to take away a part 
or the whole of the property of the landlords and give it to their 
tenants, it has no more power to determine at what cost land shall 
be held by the actual occupiers than, if Jack Cade could have made 
himself king, he would have had to determine the cost of bread, and 
enforce his decree that ‘there shall be in England seven halfpenny 
loaves sold for a penny.’ 

These are the grounds upon which I hold that the ‘ remedial’ 
legislation (as it is called) which has been adopted in Ireland was as 
unwise as it has certainly been unsuccessful. I must now endeavour 
to show that the same want of wisdom and of success is to be found 
in all that has been done by Her Majesty’s Ministers to maintain in 
Ireland that security and good order which they admit it to be the 
first duty of every Government to preserve. Their first step with 
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reference to this matter after their accession to office was to announce 
that they did not intend to ask Parliament to renew the Peace 
Preservation Act; and they persevered in this determination, though 
warned by their predecessors that it would not be safe to dispense 
with the powers the Act in question conferred. Since the event 
has shown how wrong they were in refusing to listen to this warning, 
it has been argued in their defence that there would not have been 
time in the ten days between the opening of the session on the 20th 
of May, 1880, and the Ist of June, when the Act was to expire, to 
pass a Bill for its continuance. Never was there a more futile 
defence. Though it is true that it would probably have been impos- 
sible to pass a Continuance Act before the 1st of June, there would 
have been no difficulty in passing not much later a Bill for reviving 
the former Act, and it would have been of no consequence if there 
had been an interval of a few days, or even of two or three weeks, 
between the expiry of one Act and the coming into force of the other. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, when they declared that it was not necessary 
in their judgment to renew the Peace Preservation Act, added that if 
they found their authority under the ordinary law insufficient to 
maintain the public peace in Ireland, they would not hesitate to ask 
Parliament for the further powers they might need. With this 
assurance Parliament was prorogued ; but it had hardly been so 
before agrarian outrages, of which there had already been several 
during June and July, began to increase. On the 25th of September 
Lord Mountmorris was murdered in Galway, and in the months that 
followed outrages continued to become more and more frequent, 
while little or nothing was done by the Government to stop them. 
Not only did they neglect to ask for any additional powers from 
Parliament for maintaining the peace, but they failed to use the 
powers they had for that purpose with either vigour or judgment. 
It was some months after the system of outrages and intimidation 
had been going on before they adopted the obvious precaution of 
causing the most disturbed districts to be patrolled, and the same 
feebleness in enforcing the law was displayed in all that was done 
and omitted to be done. I observed an account of one occurrence 
during this time which was peculiarly significant as to the spirit of 
the Irish administration. It seems that under due process of law 
a tenant had been evicted for non-payment of rent, and the owner of 
the land had caused the house to be pulled down in order that it 
might not be re-occupied by force. But a large number of adherents 
of the League assembled, and rebuilt the house before the eyes of a 
detachment of police, who, whether from the orders they had received 
or from the insufficiency of their numbers, looked on without inter- 
fering. Through all the autumn and the greater part of the winter 
lawlessness was allowed to reign triumphant, as if Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had never heard of the vital importance of stopping the 
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beginnings of such evils, and did not know that allowing resistance 
to authority to go on unchecked at first is like the ‘letting out of 
waters.’ 
_ It was only when Parliament met at about the usual time that 

Her Majesty’s Ministers at last applied for its aid to deal with the 
evils they had allowed to gather such fearful head. In spite of the 
determined resistance of the Home Rule party, the House of Com- 
mons gave to the Government all the additional powers they had asked 
for, but in the choice of these powers there was, in my opinion, a 
singular want of judgment. Two Acts of Parliament were passed, 
one of which imposed some very proper and necessary restraints on 
the possession of arms in proclaimed districts. To this Act, so far as 
it went, I see no objection, except that it came too late, after large 
quantities of arms had been distributed, but it omitted some very 
important and useful provisions which had been contained in former 
Acts for the same general purpose. Among the omitted provisions 
were those which enabled magistrates to enforce the attendance of 
reluctant witnesses with regard to crimes that had been committed, 
and which gave greater powers than the existing law for compelling 
the inhabitants of baronies or other divisions of counties where out- 
rages had occurred to pay compensation to the sufferers, and also for 
additional police. It was a great mistake not to renew these pro- 

visions in their full integrity, or even to carry them further. It is 

notorious that the authors of most of these outrages are perfectly well 

known to the population, though no one will give information on the 

subject; it is therefore both just, and well calculated to check the 

commission of such crimes, to impose what is in effect a fine on the 

inhabitants for their refusal to assist in bringing the culprits to 
justice. This is the principle of the old Anglo-Saxon law, which 

made the hundred or the county liable to a fine for crimes committed 

within it when the perpetrators could not be discovered. This was 

what mainly contributed to establish order and security in England. 

The other Act I have referred to was that commonly called the 

Coercion Act. It invested the Lord Lieutenant with the power of 

arresting and detaining any person declared by his warrant to be 

reasonably suspected of having been guilty as principal or accessory 


of certain offences in a proclaimed district. Thislast Act was that on - 


which Her Majesty’s Ministers mainly relied for the restoration of 
order in Ireland. There is a very important difference between this 
Act and the Acts which Parliament has from time to time passed for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, either in Ireland or in this 
part of the United Kingdom. The suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act has generally been had recourse to as a preventive measure to 
enable the servants of the Crown to disorganise treasonable or sedi- 
tious conspiracies by seizing and detaining the leaders in custody, 
and thus averting, or more promptly quelling, resistance to the 
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authority of the law.?, For this purpose the power has often been 
found most useful, but it has generally been used only against a 
small number of persons, and not to punish them, but to deprive 
them for a time of the power of carrying on seditious practices. 
The object has been to prevent treasonable acts from being com- 
mitted, not to punish them when done. The recent Act, on the 
contrary, gives the Lord Lieutenant the power of issuing a warrant 
against any person who is ‘reasonably suspected of having been 
guilty as principal or accessory’ of certain offences. Under these 
terms of the Act (understanding them in the sense they naturally 
bear) it would appear that the Lord Lieutenant and his advisers 
might have the strongest grounds for believing that some man was 
meditating an attempt to overthrow the Government by force, and 
yet, if it could not be truly alleged that he was reasonably suspected 
of having been guilty of some offence already committed, no warrant 
could properly be issued against him. The distinction between the 
old measures for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act and the new Act 
is therefore exceedingly important; it is, as I have said, that the 
former were strictly preventive, while the latter is penal. The Act 
of 1881 has been used to inflict punishment—and a very heavy 
punishment—on a large number of persons, not for crimes, but for 
being ‘ reasonably suspected’ of having been participators in crimes 
which have been committed. I certainly would not refuse to the 
Lord Lieutenant the power, in the present state of Ireland, of 
arresting those he might have reason to believe to be concerned in 
seditious conspiracies as a measure of prevention; but the Whig 
principles on which I was brought up, and to which I firmly adhere, 
lead me utterly to condemn the policy of punishing men for being 
suspected. It may, perhaps, be said that those who have been 
arrested have not been so in order to punish them, and that this is 
shown by the mildness of the confinement they are subject to. The 
answer is obvious. The Act distinctly provides for their being kept 
in prison, not to guard against what they might do if at large, but 
on account of what they are suspected to have done already; and 
their confinement, however mildly it may be enforced, is, beyond all 
doubt, a very severe punishment indeed. To be kept within the 
walls of a prison for months, as some of these men have been; to 
be debarred from intercourse with their families and friends, except 
in the presence of the officers of the prison; to be deprived of the 
means of pursuing their ordinary avocations, which to some of them 
may mean little less than ruin; and to be compelled to submit to 
this dreary and monotonous existence, not for any offence of which 
they are shown to have been guilty, but for being ‘ reasonably 


? Sce, for instance, the Act of 1817, 57 Geo. III. c. 3, of which the object is dis- 


tinctly stated to be the protection of the Prince Regent ana@the Government from 
treasonable practices. rf 
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of many of these men cannot prevent me from regarding the course 
‘which has been takem with regard to them as unjustifiable, and 
calculated to increase the évils under which Ireland is labouring by 
giving rise most naturally to a sense of wrong in the minds of the 
prisoners and their friends. 

I am far from desiring that any of those who have helped to 
bring so much misery on Ireland should escape severe punishment 
for their misdeeds. On the contrary, I hold it to be one of the 
gteatest faults of the Government of Ireland in the last two years 
that it has failed to take effectual measures for ensuring the prompt 
and certain punishment of all disturbers of the peace. But my 
sense of justice revolts against the infliction of punishment on men 
who have had no opportunity of defending themselves, and have 
seldom even known that they were accused till their punishment has 
been begun, and who never, I believe, have been informed of the 
grounds on which they have been pronounced to be ‘ suspected,’ with 
the terrible consequences to them of being declared to be so. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has 
signed no single warrant without being firmly convinced that the 
person against whom it was directed des erved to be sent to prison. 
T am not less sure that the Chief Secretary and those holding 
responsible . offices under him have been equally anxious that no 
wrong should be done. But when we are told by Mr. Forster that, up 
to the 22nd of April, 918 persons had been arrested—and of course the 
-cases of a much larger number must have required to be considered— 
it is obviously impossible that the decisions on all these cases can 
«have keen come to on the personal knowledge of those who are 
sresponsible for them. The Lord Lieutenant and his advisers can 
-only have acted on the information laid before them; and who will 
venture to affirm that this information has never been coloured by 
private animosities or other improper motives, or that the persons 
suspected might never have been able to explain the conduct for 
which they have become suspected if they had been allowed an 

- opportunity ? 

Liability to abuse is inseparable from any system under which 
“punishment is inflicted by the mere authority of the Government, 
‘without any public inquiry as to the guilt of those who are subject 
rto it. And this mode of dealing with resistance to the law in Ireland 
“is further to be condemned for its inefficiency. Though so large a 
number of persons have been sent to prison, there is no sign that 
their punishment has done much, if anything, towards the restora- 
tion of order and of a disposition to obey the law among the people 
of Ireland. Nor is there any difficulty in understanding why the 
.severity which has been used has failed to accomplish its object. 









suspected,’ is, I repeat, to. be subjected to a punishment which is not. 
merely: severe, but unjust and cruel.. My detestation of the conduct. 
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What is obviously wanted in order to put down lawlessness in Ireland 
(which is the real evil to be dealt with) is to provide some means by 
which every breach of the law, whether great or small, and every 
attempt to obstruct its execution, may be made to meet with prompt 
and fitting punishment. Towards accomplishing this the Coercion 
Act does absolutely nothing. The sending to prison of ever so large 
a number of persons, arbitrarily selected by the Government out of 
a very much larger number who are equally culpable and are not 
meddled with, has no tendency to create the wholesome belief that 
disobedience to the law will surely be followed by punishment, which 
can alone establish real good order in the country. To exercise the 
powers of the Coercion Act so largely as to punish all opponents of 
the law is of course impossible. The mistake has been to use the 
power of arbitrary imprisonment at all for the purpose of punish- 
ment. This power should have been reserved, as formerly, for the 
protection of the Government against any attempt to overthrow 
it by violence, and the punishment of offences should have been 
separately dealt with. And it required to be dealt with firmly and 
without delay; there was urgent need for putting an end to the 
impunity with which the most atrocious outrages were daily com- 
mitted. Nor can I doubt that, in spite of the difficulties to be 
overcome, it would not have been possible to devise means by which 
the punishment of these crimes in at least the majority of cases 
might have been secured. But, unfortunately, nothing whatever 
was done in this direction, though it would surely have been better 
to have adopted even the strongest measures by which men might be 
brought before some sort of tribunal to be tried for the offences they 
might be charged with, than to allow them to be shut up in prison 
by the simple order of the Government without any public trial at 
all, The Coercion Act I therefore hold to have been an unwise and 
objectionable measure. I considered it to be so when it was brought 
forward. I was convinced that it would prove, as it has done, a 
failure, because I could see in it no marks of sound statesmanship or 
of skill and judgment in framing its provisions so as to accomplish 
its intended object. It showed, on the contrary, signs of the same 
hazy and indistinct conception of the proper objects of legislation 
and of its principles which suggested the Land Acts of 1870 
and 1881. 

I have thus endeavoured to show what have been the faults of 
that policy towards Ireland which was recommended to the nation 
with so much eloquence, and, unfortunately, with so much success, in 
1868. If I am wrong in my view of it, some other explanation 
ought to be given of the sad contrast there undoubtedly is between 
the present state of Ireland and what it was two years ago, still 
more with what it was twelve years further back. If, on the other 
hand, I am right in contending that wise measures on the part of the 

322 
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Government could not possibly have been followed by the results we 
see, and that these results are only the natural fruits of very obvious 
mistakes, then not an hour should be lost in entering with decision 
and firmness upon a new course. I have not the presumption to 
imagine that it is in my power to offer any useful advice as to the 
various measures it would be expedient to adopt in a situation of 
such extreme difficulty and danger. But I think I may venture to 
make one or two suggestions, and also to affirm with confidence that 
there can be no hope of any real improvement in the state of affairs 
unless Parliament and the nation have the wisdom and the courage 
to look the evils before us in the face ; to consider whether there have 
been errors of principle in our past policy; and, if so, to endeavour 
to correct them so far as this is still practicable. I am aware that it 
is impossible now to undo much of what has been done amiss, and 
that false steps have been taken which cannot be retraced ; but it is 
in our power to refuse to advance further on a road which we may 
see has been leading us in a wrong direction, or to adopt new 
measures conceived in the same spirit and founded on the same 
principles with those which have so disastrously failed. 

And there is the more need for careful examination of the diffi- 
culties before us, and of a resolute determination not to be led further 
on a wrong road, because proposals are now being pressed upon 
Parliament from opposite quarters which would alike involve a 
further departure from sound principles of government. On one side 
it is urged that the new Act of 1881 should again be altered for the 
supposed advantage of the tenants, and more especially that provision 
should be made for relieving them from their arrears of rent. What 
is this but asking that another attempt should be made to bribe the 
adherents of the Land League to submission by concession to un- 
reasonable demands? I say unreasonable demands, for, without 
stopping to examine any of the other alterations that have been 
asked for, can anything be more unreasonable than the demand that 
the tenants of Ireland should be relieved from the arrears of rent 
they owe, and which, after two good harvests, it is notorious that 
most of them could pay if they chose at least in large part? If they 
are not able to pay, it is because they have incurred such large 
expenses in supporting the ‘no rent’ policy of the League. In doing 
so, besides their subscriptions to the funds of the League, they have 
often been subject to heavy legal costs, and I can hardly conceive a 
more monstrous proposal than that, in order to relieve them from 
difficulties they have thus incurred, the State should interfere to 
prevent their being compelled to pay their just debts. I do not know 
at whose cost this exemption is to be granted to them. If, by an 
act of the Legislature, the landlords are to be simply deprived of the 
power they now possess of recovering what is due to them by process 
of law, this will be a new act of open confiscation. If, on the other 
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hand, relief is to come from the Treasury, will it be just to the 
British taxpayers that their money should be applied to such a 
purpose, more especially when it is clear that in very many cases 
this money will go, indirectly it is true, but still very really, to the 
support of the League? I do not doubt that there may be many 
cases in which the tenants will be really unable to pay their arrears ; 
but it is utterly impossible for any public authority to distinguish 
between such cases and the much greater number of an opposite 
character, and the only wise course, therefore, is to refuse any inter- 
ference on the part of the State. In general, remissions for which 
there is a good claim will, for their own sakes, be made by landlords 
whose interest it is that these claims should be settled. In seasons 
of difficulty the Irish landlords have generally shown themselves 
considerate to their tenants, and in common with English and Scotch 
landlords have not been unwilling to bear their share of the sacrifices 
required in bad times. If there has now been more disposition on 
the part of Irish landlords than heretofore to be harsh in the exaction 
of what is due to them, this probably arises from their believing that 
they could not otherwise protect themselves from the injustice they 
apprehend from the Land Court. Very many of the cases of seem- 
ingly undue severity in the enforcement of their legal claims by Irish 
landlords are, I believe, to be thus explained—they are only acting, as 
they think, in self-defence. Probably, therefore, nothing would con- 
tribute so much to diminish the number of evictions for non-payment 
of rent, and to mitigate the violent animosities which have been 
kindled by the action of the Government and of Parliament between 
the owners and the occupiers of land, as the repeal of the unjust and 
unworkable provisions of the Land Act of 1881 for fixing judicial 
rents. 

Even if the demand of the Land Leaguers that Parliament should 
interfere for the relief of tenants from their arrears were less un- 
reasonable than it is, still it would be very unwise to concede it in 
the present circumstances of Ireland. It would be considered, and 
justly, as a new victory won by intimidation and by outrages; it 
would be to act again, and with the same bad consequences as before, 
on the erroneous view originally adopted by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
While they rightly held that to win back the affections of the Irish 
people to the Imperial Government was the great object to be aimed 
at, I believe that at the beginning of their administration they made 
a fatal mistake in supposing that this object could be gained by 
merely granting to the people whatever they might ask for, and 
by shrinking from measures of severity when they were required 
to maintain the authority of the law. It is a trite observation 
that in the long run it is not those who exercise authority with 
the greatest indulgence who are most loved by those over whom 
they are set. In a school, in a regiment, in a ship of war, it has 
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always been found that a weak and indulgent master or commanding 
officer is far less loved than one who is firm and even severe in main- 
taining a strict but just discipline, because those who live under such 
a discipline invariably enjoy more real comfort and welfare than 
those under a laxer system. So it is with a nation. A weak ruler, 
however good and kind his intentions may be, always fails to promote 
the welfare and to secure the respect of his subjects, and does not 
therefore gain their affections. And this is especially true with 
regard to the Irish, No man understood the Irish people better 
than the late Lord Bessborough, who, at the close of his life, held 
the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and I well remember that 
fifty years ago, when we were both members of the House of Commons, 
and when, as now, Ireland was a subject of great anxiety which we 
often discussed, he used to tell me that the Irish, from their warm 
affections and quick intelligence, were peculiarly sensible to the 
influence of kindly and judicious treatment, but that there were also 
none in the management of whom both good judgment and firmness 
were more indispensable, and who were more quick in detecting, or 
unfortunately more ready to take advantage of, a want of either in 
those who had authority over them. In the management of his own 
estate (in which his remarkable success under great difficulties is 
well known), he used to say that he found it absolutely necessary to 
make the people understand that when he had once decided what 
was right to be done on the various applications, reasonable and un- 
reasonable, with which an Irish landlord has to deal, neither wheedling 
nor intimidation would induce him to depart from his decision. 
They were quite able to appreciate his desire to act kindly and fairly 
by them, and though they would often have taken advantage of him 
if they could, their finding this to be impossible produced no ill- 
feeling, but, on the contrary, commanded their respect and obedience 
to his authority. He held that this principle should equally prevail 
in the government of the country and in the management of an 
estate, and it is this which has been so lamentably departed from in 
the recent government of Ireland. 

From the very opposite quarter another proposal has been pressed 
upon Her Majesty’s Ministers which I regard as not less mistaken 
than that which is put forward by the Irish members of the Home 
Rule party. I.refer to the recommendation that what are called the 
purchase clauses in the Act of 1881 should be made more effectual 
by offering better terms to tenants who desire to purchase their 
farms, and allowing the whole purchase-money to be advanced to 
them by the Treasury. Now, in the first place, I have to remark 
that this would be a new boon offered to those who have been 
resisting the law, so that, like the proposed remission of arrears, it 
would be a mere attempt to bribe those who have been guilty of this 
conduct into submission. It is, therefore, open to the same objections 
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on this ground which I have urged against the other measure. But 
there are many other and strong objections to it. One of these, 
though by no means, I think, the most powerful, is that which rests. 
on financial considerations. If this measure is to have any per— 
ceptible effect in restoring tranquillity in Ireland, it is obvious that 
the purchase of their holdings by the tenants by means of advances 
from the British Treasury must involve the application to this pur- 
pose of a very large sum of money. If land, the aggregate rents of: 
which amounted to 5,000,000/. a year, were so purchased (and: this~ 
would be a comparatively small proportion of the land of Ireland), ~ 
its value at twenty years’ purchase (which I understand to be the 
price it is contemplated to allow) would amount to 100,000,0001', 
which would of course have to be added to the public debt. To me 
it appears a monstrous proposal that such a burthen should be thrown 
upon the taxpayers of this country in order to reward the occupiers 
of Ireland for their successful resistance to the law; for, disguise it 
as we may, this is what the measure comes to. I am not ignorant 
that the advocates of the measure contend that no burthen would be 
thrown upon the taxpayers, and that the security is)ample for the 
money which is to be lent. John Bull is only asked to back a little 
bill which he will be troubled with no more. If he believes this, he- 
will be as credulous as the most credulous mortal who was ever per-- 
suaded to help a moneyless friend by putting his name on a bill toa 
money-lender, and he will suffer accordingly. Can any man, who 
has the slightest knowledge of the difficulty there is in collecting 
small payments from an indebted population, for a moment believe 
that the net receipt into the coffers of the State of the interest due 
from several thousands of Irish occupiers will approach, even in good ' 
years, to the sum required to guard the Treasury from loss? The - 
management of such a business by public servants is necessarily 2 
very costly affair. And then there will be bad seasons as well as... 
good ones, and in these will the occupier be more willing er more 
able to pay what he owes, because it is demanded from him as interest: 
instead of as rent? The remission of the claims of the Treasury wil/ 
be urged in a manner that will make it practically impossible to 
refuse. Or if the demand should be insisted upon, the only mode 
there will be of enforcing payment will be taking possession of the 
land; and it is not difficult to see what would he the effect of perhaps: 
some thousands of small farmers being evicted at the suit of the- 
State. The outcry is not likely to be less than it has been against 
evictions by private owners for non-payment of rent. 

Nor is this the most serious matter to be considered. I have 
already noticed that Mr. Parnell has openly avowed that his main 
object in proclaiming a war against rents was not to gain advantages 
for the tenant farmers, but rather to enlist them in the cause he has 
at heart—the overthrow of Imperial authority in Ireland. Such 
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being the case, nothing certainly could so admirably serve his purpose as 
to make a great body of small farmers debtors to the State, and bound 
to pay to it annually as interest what they would otherwise have paid 
to their landlords, so that if they could only throw off British authority 
they would at once be relieved from any burthen upon their land. 
This would indeed be to put a preminm upon disaffection. I can, 
therefore, perfectly understand why it receives the support of the 
Home Rule party; but, for that very reason, it is to me a matter of 
extreme surprise that so dangerous a scheme should also receive the 
support of men of high authority, whose earnest desire to maintain 
the integrity of the empire is beyond dispute. I can only suppose 
that they have been led into what seems to me so great a mistake by 
their sympathy with the landowners of Ireland. The Irish land- 
owners may very naturally and very properly desire to save what they 
can of the property of which they are likely to be robbed, and they 
have no slight grounds for believing that the sale of their property 
in the manner proposed would afford them the best prospect of 
escaping the threatened wrong. Nor can I contest their just claim 
to be either defended in the enjoyment of what is legally theirs, or 
to be compensated for the loss if they are deprived of it; but I believe 
it would be better both for them and for the nation that this just 
claim should be met by some other means rather than by adopting 
the scheme that has been proposed. 

There is another ground on which the scheme I have been con- 
sidering has been defended. It has been urged that Ireland is in 
such a state that something must be done, and that nothing else has 
been suggested. This argument that ‘ something must be done’ is 
one which it has been much the custom of late to bring forward in 
favour of projects for which there is little else to be said, and I 
always listen to it with suspicion: in this instance it deserves even 
more than usual to be received with distrust. One great lesson to be 
learned from what has been going on in Ireland for some years is 
that it is indeed true that governments and leyislation can really do 
but little towards improving the welfare of a people; this must be 
the work of the people themselves. Industry and thrift are the only 
means by which a nation can attain to wealth and prosperity; and 
direct legislation for the purpose of relieving men from the poverty 
and wretchedness which the absence of these virtues produces invari- 
ably does harm instead of good. This is what has been taught us by 
the wisest statesmen and philosophers of former days, and we may 
see in Ireland the effect of despising their teaching and acting on 
the belief that the truths of political economy are not applicable to the 
affairs of men in our planet, however they may suit the inhabitants 
of Jupiter or of Saturn. 

Instead of listening to the cry that ‘something must be done,’ 
and allowing ourselves to be led by it into measures diverging further 
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and further from sound principles, it is high time to revert to a more 
manly policy, and to recognise the fact that the one great need of 
Ireland at the present moment is to re-establish security and the 
reign of law. This is an object which ought to be obtained at any 
price, and for which no sacrifices would be too great; nor can I enter- 
tain the slightest doubt that it might be accomplished if we cease 
trusting to the effect of further and further concessions to the vio- 
lators of the law, and rely upon a judicious and vigorous exercise of 
the powers already vested in the Crown, or which it may be neces- 
sary to obtain from Parliament. It would ill become me, destitute 
as I am of accurate knowledge of the existing arrangements for 
preserving the peace in Ireland, to offer any suggestions as to the 
steps which should be taken to render these arrangements more 
effective, but with the resources the Government can command it is 
impossible that the problem how to restore order should be an in- 
soluble one, provided only that these resources are used with sufficient 
vigour and judgment. 

Beyond taking effective measures for restoring to Her Majesty’s 
peaceable subjects security for their persons and property, and provid- 
ing for the due administration of justice, I doubt whether there is any- 
thing which the Government or Parliament could do at this moment 
which would be of much service to Ireland, except to remove so far 
as may be practicable the obstacles which unwise legislation has 
thrown in the way of the free application of labour and of capital in 
the improved cultivation of the soil, and the development of the 
natural resources of the country. The worst of the obstacles I allude 
to are those created by the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and unfor- 
tunately these cannot be repealed. Unwise and hurtful as they have 
proved to be, interests have grown up under them with which it 
would not be expedient or perhaps even just to meddle. But while 
maintaining these Acts so far as relates to their main provisions, I 
can see no valid reason for not repealing those clauses which are 
meant to give effect tothe preposterous system of fixing judicial rents. 
Advantage would also, I think, result from making provision by law 
for enabling landlords and tenants to enter into such contracts with 
each other as they might think fit, when they agreed in wishing to be 
emancipated from the fetters imposed by the confused and compli- 
cated Land Acts of 1870 and 1881. Such contracts might be facili- 
tated by a law on the principle of Lord Clanricarde’s Bill. 

But what is asked by the Home Rule party is something very 
different from this. What they want is to carry still further the 
attack already made on the property of the landlords, and to amend 
(as it is called) the Act of 1881, with the view of giving still greater 
advantages to the tenants. And looking to what has happened al- 
ready, it is but too likely that their demand may be listened to, and 
that another attempt may be made to purchase tranquillity by coax- 
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ing and concession to the breakers of the law. If so it seems to me 
that all hope for Ireland will be gone. I ventured to predict, before 
the measures proposed by the Government in the session of 1881 
were announced,’ that if these measures should involve a further step 
in the system of confiscation begun in 1870, their effect would be to 
aggravate, not to cure the evils which had arisen. The event has but 
too fully confirmed this anticipation, and the effect of further yield- 
ing on the part of the Government will be yet worse. 

What I have now written will very probably be represented as re- 
commending a policy of harshness and oppression towards the I[rish 
people. I utterly deny the justice of such a charge. From the very 
beginning of my political life I have taken, and continue to take, 
the deepest interest in their welfare, and I have supported every 
measure which I have believed to be really calculated to promote it. 
The Irish have their faults, so have the English and the Scotch, each 
of the three nations has its own peculiar character; but of the Irish 
I may truly say that I have always believed that, in spite of some 
unfortunate failings (probably the effect of untoward circumstances), 
they have many of the very highest qualities which can adorn a 
people, and are fitted under good management to attain a place 
among the very first nations of the earth. But it is because I so 
sincerely wish well to Ireland that I so strongly insist upon the 
absolute necessity of enforcing the authority of the law. I am per- 
suaded that the man is no true friend to the Irish people who would 
tolerate the continuance among them of the lawlessness which now 


exists. 


Postscript. 


The preceding article was written before it had been announced 
to the public that Her Majesty’s Ministers had decided upon the 
change in their policy which has led to the release of Mr. Parnell 
and his friends from Kilmainham, and to Mr. Forster’s resignation of 
the office of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
There are several remarks I should be glad to make on this ‘ new de- 
parture,’ as it has been called, which has been so suddenly taken by the 
Government, but, as I have already written at greater length than I 
eould have wished on this Irish question, I will only add a few words 
to express my deep concern that Parliament should be asked at the 
same time to confer additional powers on the Government for the 
enforcement of the law, and to sanction fresh concessions to those 
whose systematic resistance to the law has made these powers necessary. 
There is a curious inconsistency in combining these proposals. The 
promised remission of arrears follows the example of the Land Act 
of last year, and, like it, seeks to reconcile the disturbers of the peace 


* In a letter published in the Times, January 3, 1881. 
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to a severe measure directed against them by giving them a boon to 
which they have no just claim. This new attempt to mix coaxing 
with severity will probably fail like the first, because it equally involves 
a violation of justice. I have stated in the preceding pages, though 
slightly and imperfectly, some of the objections there are to the con- 
templated relief of the small tenants from their arrears of rent. I will not 
attempt to enter further into these objections, but I must call attention 
to the tendency that making this new concession in the manner pro- 
posed will have to counteract the operation of the stringent measure for 
the enforcement of the law which Sir William Harcourt has proposed. 
This question of arrears was twice at least brought under the conside- 
ration of the Government in the course of the proceedings on the 
Land Bill of last year. On the second occasion of its being so the 
Government had had ample time for considering the matter, to which 
their attention had been previously directed, and in the discussion 
that took place Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster explained their rea- 
sons for having decided not to go beyond the provisions which are con- 
tained in the Act, on what they described as the very difficult question 
ofarrears. <A year has not quite gone by since the deliberate determina- 
tion of the Government was thus announced to the House of Commons, 
and since it was made the Irish farmers have had the advantage of 
another unusually good harvest, so that they ought to stand less in 
need now of further relief than they did when it was refused. Yet 
now it is said to be urgently necessary that this relief should be 
granted, though I am not aware that there is any difference in the 
state of things in this year and in the last, except that in the present 
year there has been a formidable increase in the number of agrarian 
outrages that have been committed, and that the victims of these 
outrages have often of late been men whose only offence has been 
that they have paid their rents. This, if I am not mistaken, was the 
only offence of an unfortunate man whose house was broken into, and 
whose legs were deliberately shattered by a shot before the eyes of his 
wife. He was not an agent, or an informer, or the occupant of a farm 
from which another tenant had been ejected, but he had been guilty 
of disobeying the ‘ No Rent’ manifesto of the Land League by paying 
what he owed to his landlord, and for this crime he was put toa lin- 
gering and painful death. When the commission of outrages like 
this is immediately followed by the grant of a boon which had a few 
months before been refused, the boon must naturally be regarded as 
having been won from the fears of the Government, and it will be 
believed that any other demand, even if it goes to the dismember- 
ment of the empire, may be successfully enforced by the same means. 
This impression will be confirmed by the astounding revelations which 
have just been made as to the communications between Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and the leaders of the League which preceded the discharge 
of Mr. Parnell and his friends from prison, and the announcement of 
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the concession that is promised with respect to arrears of rent. There 
is too much reason to fear that in this manner more will be lost in 
the interests of peace and order, by weakening the moral authority of 
the Queen’s Government, and increasing that exercised by the League, 
than will be gained by the passing of Sir William Harcourt’s Bill. I 
have already noticed that judgment and firmness of purpose, which 
are necessary for the good government of all nations, are more espe- 
cially needed in dealing with the Irish people. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in their ‘new departure’ have made another conspicuous 
display of their want of either quality, and have given a fresh proof 
of that vacillation and irresolution which has marked their conduct 
throughout. Either it was wrong last year to listen to the urgent 
demand for a larger measure of relief than they would accord to the 
small farmers in respect of their arrears, or it is still more wrong to 
grant it now. A Government which cannot adhere to the same view 
of an important question for twelve months must clearly have been 
wanting either in foresight and judgment when it came to its first 
determination, or in firmness when this determination was aban- 


doned. 
GREY. 


May 17, 1882. 
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